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PREFACE. 



The aims of this Handbook are purely practical, and there- 
fore it has not been thought right to increase its size by the 
addition of the chemical, botanical, and industrial learning which 
rapidly collects round the nucleus of every article interesting as 
an eatable. Space has been thus gained for a full discussion of 
many matters connecting food and drink with the daily current 
of social life, which the position of the Author as a practicing 
physician has led him to believe highly important to the present 
and future of our race. 

Thos. K. Chambers. 

24 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
January 1, 1875. 
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I 



What ig the natural food of man ? 

Eacli animal in a state of nature finds substances suited for its 
nutrition ready to hand, and within the grasp of the instruments 
he poaseasea for their acquisition. And these substances seem, 
generally, the most proper to sustain the health and strength. So 
that it has been not irrationally argwefl, that it would be a useful 
act of scientific reasoning to infer from the structure of the human 
prgans what kind of food they are moat fitted to appropriate, for 
this wonld probably prove most conducive to physical well-being, 

When, in pursuit of this reasoning, we come to compare man's 
form with that of other mammalia, his prehensile organs — his 
his jaws, and his fe^t and his nails — do not seem to fit him 
for grappling with any of the difficulties which the adoption of 
special kinds of food prepared by nature entails. He can neither 
tear his prey conveniently, nor crack many nuts, nor grub roots, 
»or graze. His digestive viscera, in middle life, are too bulky 
i^nd heavy to qualify him for the rapid movements of the car- 
Oivora; and they are not long enough to extract nourishment from 
^tables. To judge by form and structure, alone, the natu- 
tal food of an adult man must be pronounced to be nothing. 

On the otlicr hand, if we read tlie laws of man's nature by the 
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light of the general consent of the individuals of his race, which 
is the wisest course,^ we shall arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
that his food is everything which any other warm-blooded animal 
can use as nourishment. If we try to construct a universal diet- 
ary from the records which each new traveller brings home of 
what he has beheld habitually eaten, we shall find very few forms 
of organic matter, capable of supporting mammalian life, which 
are not appropriated by man also to his own use. By selection 
and preparation he contrives to remove such parts and such quali- 
ties of the substances presented by nature as are noxious to him, 
and to improve such as suit his purpose ; so that as' finally swal- 
lowed, they are more wholesome to him than to the beasts who eat 
nothing else. These lists of possible eatables are most interesting 
to the student of human nature ; they lead to inferences as to the 
action of laws, religions, customs, and associations, in making that 
abominable to one race which is most highly appreciated by 
another, and they are an important part of the arguments of those 
who trace political events and national character to physical causes; 
but they are not suited to the present volume, which will concern 
itself with the action on individual health of food generally acces- 
sible in the British market. Reference may be occasionally made 
to a more extended materia alimefntaria, but it can contribute little 
to the main arguments proposed. 

The power by virtue of which man becomes so truly omnivor- 
ous is habit. He can gradually, in time, accustom himself to live 
on anything containing nourishment, provided he be not limited 
in quantity, nor restricted in facilities for preparation. The' in- 
ferior animals could do the same if they only knew how to set 
about it; for when we bring our reason to bear on their lives, we 
can effect what at first sight seem most radical changes in their 
nature, in respect of food ; and we can even induce and perpetu- 
ate hereditary forms of body suited to the altered circumstances 
we have brought about. Spallanzani found that pigeons may be 
fed on flesh, and eagles on bread, by accustoming them to it ; the 
domestic dog grows strong on biscuit, and often suffers in health 
on being brought back to his native food ; our poultry is more 

^ " Consensus omnium nationum lex naturse putanda est." — Cicero de Legi- 
bu8f i, 8. 
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ibust, more fertile, and apparently liappier, for being supplied 
Iwith meat, fat, or soup, and our cats have accommodated tliem- 
B to a mixed diet, assimilating their form to that of herbivora, 
Vby a considerable increase in the length of their bowels over those 
I owned by their cousins of the mountains. The speechless creatures 
Ihavenot the wits to acquire unaided these new powers; compulsory 
Leducation is necessary; even for such a simple process as learning 
turnips, the lamb requires a shepherd to stand over him 
■ and forcibly make him chew. Man's chief bodily strength de- 
t^nds on his willingness to submit to the pain of acquiring habits, 
land on his forcing his domestic stock to submit ta it, for the sake 
if a future ailvantage, 

The solvent actions of the juices of the intestinal canal on food 
eem to be the same in quality in all classes of animals, and to 
admit of modification in the proportions of their ingredients ac- 
cording to the diet adopted. Under vegetable food the saliva 
becomes more copious, under meat there is more gastric juice. 
The bile of a grazing ox is more wateiy than that of a man ; the 
bile of a growing boy (who can digest any amount of meat) was 
found by Gorup-Besanez' to contain nearly double the amount of 
f eolid contained in that of an old woman (whose age would dispose 
ler to be very little carnivorous). 
This shows the importance of what may be called the prepara- 
I tory or mechanical parts of digestion. The digestive solvents can 
I evidently grow equal to all emergencies of the chemical acts re- 
lired of them, and the differences in the results of those acts must 
liniy hang on the mechanical condition of the substances pre- 
sented to them. Fortunate indeed is it that such is the case, for 
e mechanical condition of the food is certainly more fully in oiu- 
l|K)wer, and more easily influenced by our reason, than the chemi- 
Ltiftl solvency of the secretions. We can choose, according to its 
I'iardness, softness, and other external qualities, the sort of victual 
■"We put in our mouths ; we can prepare it with art, can regulate 
[it« bulk and the period of taking it; while the muscles which 
T it and swallow it are almost entirely under our direction, 
t it is only very indirectly that we can influence the saliva, the 
istric and pancreatic juices, and the bile. 



' Untersucbungon iiber d. Gulls, Brliingen 
tttoWd matter wera 17. IB per cent, ub Hgain: 



1848. Thu relativo propor 
t 9.13 per cent. 
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Assuming, then, that man can easily accommodate himself to a 
varied and mixed diet — that he lias, as a matter of fact, accom- 
modated himself to it— and that, therefore, it will in future, as in 
the past, best suit his requirements — the next point of interest ia 
the proportion which its several ingredients should bear to one 
aaother. 

Physiolt^ists have pointed out that in the preparation made 
for the infant at its entrance into life, and which Is a striking in- 
stance to tlie faithful mind of a controlling design in creation, we 
have a typical instance of what the All-wise considered a suitable 
dietary. Looking to its qualitative composition, we find milk 
contains alimentary' principles capable of separating themselves, 
and, in fact, habitually separated for economical purposes, some- 
what in the following proportions ; 

"Watar 88 per cent. 

Oleaginous mntter (cream, butter), , . . 3 " 
INltrcigenauB niatl^r (cheese nod albumen), . 4 " 
Hydrocarbon (eugar), . . . . . 4J " 
Saline matter (phosphate of lime, chloride of 

This rough average is the best way of stating the facte for phys- 
iological purposes; since, aa every mother, physician, and far- 
mer knows, the proportions vary considerably in different speci- 
mens of even the same sfMcies of animal, and are influenced by 
differences in the mode of living. The argument is, that there 
or thereabouts, may be found the ratio which there should be in 
our dietary, in the amounts of the alimentary substances of which 
the above raay be taken as representatives. That is to say, that, 
supposing a man to consume 200 ounces of victual daily, the con- 
tents should be about — 

) a lb. of animal matter, such as cheese, or lean meat, or eggs, 

a 0K3. of fat, oil, or butter, 

9 ozs. of sugar or etarch, 

1 OE. of salt, and gome email quantity of bone or iron. 

A serious flaw in this argument is that while the dietary is pre- 
pared for, and truly suits very well, the newly born, we have ao 
evidence that either it is intended for, or would suit better than 
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another, the adult. The milk of our domestic animals so closely 
resembles that which supported us in infancy, that if we carried 
the reasoning out to its logical consequences, we should all be 
tlfeeding together now at the some manger. If the milk represents 
Iwhat the adult ought to make his diet, our bull would require 
F«nly a little more butter, and our horse only a little less than we 
J do; our goat would want one-third more meaty or nitrogenous 
I matter to be contained in the food thau ourselves; and the dog 
* would require five times the proportion of flesh that is laid on his 
I master's table to Le aflTorded him.' In point of fiict, the life led 
i by the young of all animaU is much the same, whereas in adult 
e they differ widely in their occupations, and in the demand for 
I the sort of viands best adapted to those occupations. 

There is greater promise of profit to the dietician in a calcula- 
I tion of the outgoings of matters resulting from the wear and tear 
' of the body, reducing these to ultinjate elementary substances, and 
IS ascertaining in what proportion to one another new supplies 
of ultimate elementary substances are required, merely to replace 
those consumed. It is obvious that the food which supplies the 
demand most accurately will be the most economical in the highest 
sense. "We can measure, for example, the carbon and the nitro- 
gen daily thro^Ti oflP in the excretions, and then lay down a rule 
for the minimum quantity of those elements which the daily food 
must contain to keep up the standard weight. If the diet is such 
as to make it necessary to eat too much carbon in order to secure 
a due amount of nitrogen, there 5s an obvious waste, and the di- 



' The CMimpiilnUon of the ingredient? of milk is a deduction from tho fol- 
lowing tsble of M. BouGsingault'a nnaljsis; 
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geative viscera are burdened with a useless load. The same reek- 
oniug can be applied to tlie lime, sulphur, phosphorus, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, which go towards building up and renewing the 
tissues of the body. The dietary must contain these, or the body 
must waste away by the unstayed drain of destructive assimila- 
tion ; and if it contains any notable excess, not only is it uneco- 
nomical, but may be pemieions to the health. 

Suppose, for instance, a gang of a hundred average prisoners t« 
excrete in the shape of breathed air, urine, and fffices, daily 71 J lbs. 
of carbon and 4J lbs, of nitrogen, which is pretty nearly the 
actual amount of those elements contained in the dried solids of 
the secretions, as estimated in current physiological works. Ni- 
trogen and carbon to that extent, at least, must be both supplied. 
Now, if you fed them on bread and water alone, it would require 
at least 380 ll)s. of bread daily to keep tliem alive for long; for it 
takes that weight to yield the 4J lbs. of nitrogen daily excreted. 
But in 380| lbs. of bread there are 128J lbs. of carbon, which is 
57 lbs. above the neerlful quantity of that substance.' 

If, on the other hand, you replaced the bread by a purely ani- 
mal diet, you would have to find 354 lbs. of lean meat in order 
to give them the needful 71^ lbs. of carbon ; and thus there would 
be wasted 105 lbs. of uitrogen which is contained in the meat, 
over and above the 4^ lbs. really required to prevent loss of 
weight.^ 

In the former case, each man would be eating about 4 lbs. of 
bread, in the latter, 3J lbs. of meat per diem. If he ate less, he 
would lose his strength. In the former case, there would be a 
quantity of starch, and in the latter, a quantity of albuminous 
matter, which would not be wanted for nutrition, and would 
burden the system with a useless mass very liable to decompose 
and become noxious. 



■ Dr. Letheby'B Analysis gives 8.1 per cent, of nitrogenoua mntter to bread 
(Lectures un Fuod, p. 6). Of tliis ^ is nitrogen ; BoussingaulL'a umil.ysis of 
gluten giving 14.60 per cent. [Ana. de Chim, otFliys., Iiiii, 2^9). M. Piijen 
makeB the proportion of carbon to nitrogen in broad aa 30 to 1, 

' The proportion of nitrogen to carbon in albumen ia as 1 to 81 (15.5 to 
63.6 by Muldur'B analysis, quoted in Leliuiann's Phya. Chemie, i, 318). In 
red meat there is 74 per cent, of water (ditto, iii, 96). 
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*■ !Now, if a mixed dietary be adopted, 200 lbs. of bread with 
~B lbs. of meat would supply all that is requii-ed. Besides water, 



aOO lbs. of bread contnins . . 60 of a 
80 " meat (including 12J 
lbs. of fat upon it), .... 12 ' 



2 of nitragen. 
2i " 



Judged by the above Btandard, it will bo clearly seen that milk 

s not represent a typical diet for an adult population, the ni- 

ixigenous matter being in considerable excess in proportion to 

e carbonaceous. This is suitable to the young animal, whose 

duty consists in growing, that is in appropriating an excess 

Wo! nitrogenou.9 matter to form an addition to the body daily, but 

■'toot to the full-grown, who has to develop force, or its equiva- 

;, heat, by the combustion of carbon, and had rather not go on 

x)wing. 

alculations such as these, applied to the other numerotis, 
^ough less bulky constituents of the body, are invaluable. They 
ifibrd a basis for the administration of food-supply to armies, na- 
ea, prisons, and other bodies of men dependent upon us; they 
enable ua to detect the causes of wasteful expenditure, and to 
distribute limited means in an economical fashion. They tell ua 
why nations which, voluntarily or involuntarily, become depen- 
dent on one kind of food for subsistence can never be wealthy, 
for they devour and waste their substance ; and they teaeh states- 
men how to avoid those ruinous revolutions, wliich, as has been 
well observed, arise more often from want of food than from want 
of liberty. 

But the calculations must always be open to the correction of 
Wutinuous observation and experiment. Chemical analysis is 
much too young an art to be infallible, and hitherto undetected 
^abstances and conditions are, year by year, turning up, which 
modify our conclusions. And a very wide margin must be left 
for unforeseen contingencies, and a dis<'retionary power be placed 
Q the hands of individuals, or there is a risk lest the adminis- 
rator should have to regret making too precise a reckoning. He 
E income ie only just equal to bis expenditure, is always on 
the brink of insolvency. 
The most important moditieation required to be made arises 
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out of the diffiirenccs of work demanded. Men may languish ia 
solitary prisons, invalids may lie bedridden, paupers may wait for 
better times, nations may idle away existence, on a scale of food- 
supply which is followed by death from starvation when work ia 
demanded. How shall the effei^t of physical exertion be reckoned ? 
Here the engineers have helped us with their precise and irrefrag- 
able science. Joule of Manchester analyzed, about thirty years 
ago, the relation which the heat used in machinery, as a source of 
power, bore to the force of raotion thus made active. He found 
means of proving, that raising the temperature of a pound of 
water one degree Falirenhpit was exactly equivalent to raising 
772 lbs. to the height of a foot. And, conversely, that the fall of 
772 lbs, might be so applied as to heat a pound of water one de- 
gree Fahrenheit. Thus, the mechanical work represented in the 
lifting 772 Iha. a foot high, or one pound 772 feet high, forms the 
"dynamic equivalent," the measure of the possible strength, of 
one degree of temperature aa marked by the thermometer. Phys- 
iologists seized eagerly on the opportunity which Joule's demon- 
stration seemed to afford them of estimating, in actual uumerals, 
the relation of living bodies to the work they have to do. So 
much earth, raised on an embankment, represents so much heat 
developed in the machinery, living or dead, muscle or steel, gang 
of laborers or steam-engine, which raised it. Both muscle and 
steel come equally under the great physical laivs of the universe 
which the far-siglited mechanician has expounded. Now, in the 
animal frame, the supply of heat, and therefore the supply of ca- 
pacity for work, is that which is developed from latency into 
energy by the chemical actions, the ceaseless round of unending 
change, which is an inseparable part of life. The amount of fully 
digested food, converted through several stages into gaseous, 
liquid, and .solid excretory matters, produces by its chemical 
changes a definite amount of heat, of which a definite amount es- 
capes, and a definite amount is employed in working the involun- 
tary machinery of tlie body, and the rest is available for conver- 
sion at will into voluntary muscular action. As the mechanician 
allows for the effect of friction, etc., in making his calculations, so 
the physiologist allows for the action of diffusion, conduction, im- 
perfect secretion, and so on, in reckoning the quantity of heat 
available, and allows also for the waste of mechanical power in- 
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arolved in the form and structure of the limbs. To make all 

these allowances necesaitatcs courses of experiments and calcula- 

3 which have taken more than a generation, and will probably 

take more than another generation to complete. But the road 

seems clear, and already we have gained fruitful information as 

to the sort of food by which we can expect to get most work out 

1 of men and beasts; we have found the cause of many of our 

I' jailnres in distributing victuals ; and we have learned how to avoid 

I much cruelty and injustice that our fathers unknowingly perpe- 

I trated. 

It may be reckoned from experimental calculations, too long to 

I'be inserted here, that the expenditure of force in working the 

I machinery of the body — in raising the diaphragm about fifteen 

t times, and contracting the heart about sixty times a minute ; in 

continuously rolling the wave of the intestinal canal; and in 

various other involuntary and voluntary movements which ciin- 

not be avoided even by a mere cnmberer of the ground, without 

doing anything that can be called work — it may be reckoned that 

I the expenditure of force in doing this is equal to that which 

I would raise a man of ten stone 10,000 feet. But a man cannot 

1 even pick oakum without expending more force and requiring 

e to support it. A prisoner on penal diet has half as much 

I again. 

There are several reasons for believing that in assigning their 
I physiological functions to the several sorts of food, we should as- 
cribe nearly all the business of giving birth to force to the solid 
hydrocarbons, starch and fat, by their conversion into carbonic 
acid, just as we have good grounds for thinking that it is the con- 
version of the-solid hydrocarbon, coal, into carbonic acid, which 
I drives our locomotives. It is not necessary to be acquainted with 
I every step of the process, which, in the body, we confessedly are 
I not, to appreciate the argument. To the nitrogenous aliments 
i allotted the task of continuously replacing the wear and 
I tear of the nitrogenous tissues. Flesh food, or that which comes 
I near it in nitrogenous contents, after a few changes replaces the 
lioBt flesh which has passed away in excretions ; and thus the en- 
l^ineer takes iron ore, makes it into wrought plates or steel, and 
I renews the corroded boiler-plate or worn piston-rod. One of the 
I most cogent of these reasons is that the chief nitrogen-holding 
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excretion, the urea, is little, if at all, increased in quantity by an 
increase in the work done: whereas the excretion of carbonic 
acid, in a decided manner, folloivs the amount of muscular exer- 
tion. Now it is very clear that if the supply of power to do 
work depended on the renewal by food of the nitrogenous tissues, 
and on their decomposition, the urea would have no escape from 
being largely augmented in quantity by muscular efforts, and di- 
minished by rest. This is not the case. At first, exercise dimin- 
ishes the amount of urea (Parkes), and, even when continued, 
very little increases it ^(E. Smith, Haughton and several others 
quoted in Parkes's " Hygiene," p. 383). The very small inci-ease 
which tikes place during the following rest may be attributed 
fairly to the extra wear of the muscles from extra motion, just as 
a steam-engine is expected to require more repair than usual when 
in hard use. But that amount of repair demanded is as nothing, 
compared with the increase in the tonnage of coal consumed. 

To give an example of the mode of working out a problem by 
this theory ; Dr. Frankland ascertains with the calorimeter, which 
ealeulatea the amount of heat evolved as a thermometer does its 
d^ree, the quantity of energy or force, under the form of heat, 
evolved during the complete oxidation in the laboratory of a given 
weight of alimentary substance. It was explained before, that 
heat and mechanical work, being convertible into one another, 
bearau eternally sure proportion to one another : now, and forever, 
a definite production of so much beat represents the potentiality of 
80 much motion, used or wasted, accoi-ding to circumstances. So 
that from the reading of the calorimeter may be reckoned how 
many extra pounds ought to be raised a foot high by a man *ho 
has eaten an extra pound of the food in question ; how many steps 
a foot high he ought to raise himself (say a weight of ten stone) 
before he has worked out the value of his victuals. Dr. Frank- 
land has thus estimated the comparative value of foods as bases of 
muscular exertion, and he has made out a table of the weight and 
cost of various articles that would require to be consumed in the 
system to enable a man of ten stone to raise himself 10,(K)0 feet. 
This is equal to going up a ladder two miles and one-third high — 
a stiff day's work. Three pounds and a half of lean beef at a cost 
of at least 3s. Qd. would be wanted; but if little more than half a 
pound of suet, worth about 5^d., were substituted, the same effect 
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might be elicited. A liberal three quarts of milk at 5d. a. quart 
would do the game thing; but if cabbages or apples happened to 
be the only available food, 12 lbs. of the former or nearly 8 Iba. 
of the latter must be swallowed — an intolerable bnrden even for 
the dura messorutn ilia. There is great wisdom, tlien, in tlje jour- 
ueyman tailor who adds snet or bacon to his cabbage, and in the 
Yorkshireman who pnts a slice of cheese in the apple-pie which 
ten serves him for breakfast, dinner, and supper — for the said 
I is very high in the scale of nutrimeiitary fuel, and lOd. 
Will buy as much of it as is equal to the 3J lbs. of beef. But in 
jffheaten bread we find a true friend, for of it two pounds and a 
ihird, costing under 5d., supply a food which really might be 
Saten alone ; whereas the consumption of the others as a sole diet 
B of course theoretical — tJie average digestive organs cannot bear 
[hem. The mere weight, for instance, of 12 lbs. of cabbage would 
^nock a man up, if carried in a vessel so ill adapted to sustain 
jlieavy loads an the stomach. 

Eeverting now to the gang of a hundred prisonei-s formerly 

s an illustration, and supposing we wanted to put them on 

tatd labor involving some exertion equivalent to half Dr. Frauk- 

md'a unit of ten stone raised 10,000 feet^uch, for instince, as 

irryiug 1 J mile, up laddei-s, three tons of stone daily — we should 

Sud by calculation that the addition of 117 lbs. of bread, or of 68 

Ibe. of bread with 44 lbs. of lean meat and 63 lbs, of potatoes, to 

that diet which would keep up their flesh, without labor, would 

be barely sufficient, and that they would lose a little weight daily. 

i of illnes-s frani overwork would be improperly frequent, 

Bive thera a draught of milk, or a cup of cocoa and sugar, or 

wme oatmeal-porridge and treacle, or even some green vegetables, 

md the danger is probably averted. But yet, a wide margin 

must be allowefl for discretionary modifica,tion according to cir- 

lamstances which the immediate administrators of victualling 

range ments alone can observe. 

Still more necessary is modification according to circumstances 
' required, when we come to deal with individuals instead of masses. 
When the tailor in Laputa sternly refused to take the usual meas- 
urements, and insisted on constructing Captain Gulliver's coat, 
■^Waistcoat, and breeches on abstract principles, the customer vowed 
t was the worst suit of clothes he ever had in his life. "We 
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sbould certainly fail in tlie sume way if we did not take the n 
ure of immberless contingencies in the daily life, and numberless 
peculiarities in the persona of those who consult us about their 
diet and regimen, or who are (like the inmates of prisona) actually 
dependent upon ns for living at all. 

Even healthy jiersons are not absolutely perfect in the perform- 
ance of all their functions, and a good deal of the food swallowed 
escapes digestion and is wasted among the excreta. A considera- 
ble margin must be allowed for that. And different forms of 
food and different preparations of those forms are suited, from 
their mere mechanical construction, to different confititiitions of 
body. A diet which in an old man may be wasted from lack of 
solution, and which would therefore be a starvation diet to him, 
may in a young man be richly ample. On the other hand, the 
easily soluble, but scanty diet on which the old man might 
flourish, would uot suffice for his active, growing grandson. 
Then again, very different lives are necessarily led by different 
men, and even by the same man at vai'ious times, and variations 
in the mere quantity of food, at the instigation of appetite, are not 
sufficient to accommodate the diet to the work. Brain-work, 
body-work, indoor work, and outdoor work, all introduce modi- 
fications in the daily requirements of the nutritive organs. There 
are also physiological drains upon the constitution, such as that 
felt by a nursing mother, and pathological drains, such as that of 
a purulent discharge, which have to be provided for. And it 
must be remembered also that many morbid conditions, which 
yet do not keep a patient from his employment, such as gastric 
catarrh or tuberculosis, yet interfere with the due solution of the 
meals. And some, such as gout and diabetes, are aggravated by 
eatables which are wholesome to a healthy constitution. And 
there are hereditary tendencies which may bo turned into diseases 
by popular articles of diet, and not a few idiosyncrasies to be 
allowed for. 

With the safeguards of due allowance for the above elements of 
variation, and a close eye upon current experiment, the theory of 
demand and supply iu dietetics may be turned to the very best 
account by rational medicine. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CHOICE OF FOOD. 

There is no rule capable of such universal application as that 
all articles designed for human food should be the best of their 
kind .which can be procured, and that it is false economy to be 
tempted by a lower price to be satisfied with less eligible wares. 
The saving in money is always outbalanced by the inferior 
utility. Economy, when necessary, should be practiced in quan- 
tity, not quality, in the sort of food chosen, and not in its degree 
of perfection. 

As to the arrangement of the subject, the naturalist's classifica- 
tion has been that usually adopted by authors. But it seems to 
me less scientifically appropriate to the matter in hand, and more 
likely to involve repetition, than one which brings together arti- 
cles associated in the market, and which, indeed, often combine 
elements derived from several realms of nature. These articles 
are here to be considered solely as food for man, and not as inde- 
pendent members in creation. 

§ 1. Butcher's Meat. 

The lean of butcher's meat should show a deep pui'pHsh red 
tint, with a sort of bloom over it, on the outside of the muscle and 
a lighter vermilion red with a bare shade of purple in the cut 
surface. The lean of beef may be a little marbled with fat, but 
that of mutton should be quite even in hue. When cut in a very 
fine slice, or stretched in a thin layer over the fat, as naturally 
in the ribs, it is semi-transparent and orange-vermilion in uniform 
streaks.^ 

The surface is quite dry, and even the cut should scarce wet the 
finger. In substance it is moderately soft, but extremely elastic, 

* The " vermilion " and " purple lake " of the paint-box are the only colors 
required to copy the lights and shades of healthy meat. 
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SO that no mark is left after pressure. A day or two in the larder 
should make no difference in this respect. 

There is very little odor in a single joint of good meat, and 
what there is, to most people, is not unpleasant. When made 
powerful by accumulation, as in a shop, it may be described as re- 
freshing and exhilarating, like a sea breeze. 

It should not waste much in cooking. That is to say, it should 
not contain an excess of water, nor part with it too easily. Dried 
in the laboratory, healthy muscular fibre, according to Dr. 
Letheby,^ does not part with above 70 to 74 per cent, of its 
weight; whereas, when in an unhealthy condition, it will lose as 
much as 80 per cent. Cooking is, of course, not the complete 
chemical desiccation alluded to ; but its relation to animal fibre is 
the same. 

When a joint is brought to table roasted, it holds well its gravy, 
which gushes out when a cut is made, in a rich brown stream, full 
of appetizing scent and flavor, and called graphically by the 
chemist *^ Osmazome." 

The tastes of the tissues should be quite distinct from one 
another. The mutton lean should have no flavor of tallow, nor 
the beef of suet. Tenderness, of course, is a virtue, but freshness 
should not be sacrificed to it. 

The raw fat of beef, whose base is principally margarin, should 
be of a light yellow color, like fresh butter; that of mutton, which 
is mainly stearin, should be very white. 

Lamb and veal should have very white and translucent fat ; 
and if the whole carcase can be examined, the fat about the kid- 
neys should be especially observed, as that is not rarely reddish 
and unwholesome, while the rest is in good condition. 

Of these two latter meats, the lean should be pale, but even in 
tint and free from mottling. 

The above-mentioned features of prime meat are still more to 
be insisted upon when we choose the various internal parts. They 
decompose quicker, and when decomposed are more unwholesome, 
than ordinary muscular fibre. They should have a clean bright 
even color throughout, and be free from spots, speckles, and points 
of congestion or of bruises. 

I _ __^_____ I III! ■ I ■-• 

^ Lectures on Food, p. 236.^ 
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Liver, kidneys, and heart becorae very hard by too great or too 
prolonged heat. Unless, therefore, a very small dish is required, 
they should be avoided. 

Butchers are fond of palming off the pancreas, or " stomach- 
bread," in place of the "sweet-bread," which is the thymus gland 
of the calf. It may be recognized, even when cooked and chopped 
up, by its large veins and arteries. It is very inferior in digesti- 
bility to the more delicate gland. 

In roasting, the fat of meat should not run away into the drip- 
ping. 

If these characteristics are insisted upon, we may be satisfied 
that our kitchen is provided with the best article, however moder- 
ate the price may be; without them we are ill served, however 
much we pay. They are guarantees of wholesomeness, and there- 
fore worth more than all the negative evidence of absence of un- 
wholesomeness. 

The immediate antecedents, and the mode of slaughtering the 
animal certainly very much affect the nature of its flesh. Chronic 
loss of health of any kind makes it not only less easy of digestion, 
but less nutritious in proportion to the quantity eaten. The mus- 
cular fibre of a beast in poor condition is pale in color, pinkish, 
yellowish, or brownish. A quantity of watery fat, of a bad color, 
is intimately mixed up with the fasciculi. The colors of the two 
seem to blend so as to present a marbled aspect. Such meat is 
wet, sodden and inelastic. If it retains the mark of a finger 
pressed upon it, it is unfit to eat. When left un wiped, it parts 
with its watery constituents, and soon lies in a pool of blood- 
stained fluid. When cooked its gravy is pale and mawkish, and 
it has lost a good deal of its substance. In the museum of the 
College of Surgeons^ there is preserved a mutton-chop, the meat 
of which is converted into a waxy or adipocerous substance, obvi- 
ously no more fit for food than are those sticks of adhesive matter 
with which our beaux stiffen their whiskers. This is simply an 
extremely advanced specimen of a condition which is commenc- 
ing interstitially in the carcases of all chronically invalided animals. 
It is that degeneration of muscle with which the classical descrip- 
tion of Dr. Quain made all in our profession familiar twenty-five 

* No. 10 in the Catalogue of the Pathological Series. 
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yeara ago,' as occurriug in the human body. It is found not only 
in organs which have been exhausted by chronic inflammations, 
but in those which are simply hy pert rop hied, and with a fre- 
quency closely proportioned to tlie frequency with which the special ■ 
organs become so enlarged. 

It is tlie more important to notice the effect of chronic disease J 
upon the fleah of adult animals, because it does not in many e 
prevent their being fatted up for market and presenting a delusive I 
appearance of prime condition. Thus the " rot," always aasoci- I 
ated with the presence of fluke-worms in the liver, exhibits itself | 
at an early stage in the sheep by a great tendency to phimpneaa. 
The shrewd breeder, Mr, Bakeweli, " to whom farmers owe so \ 
much " (more indeed than their customers), " used to overflow a 
tain of his pastures, and when the water was run off, turn upon ' 
them those of his sheep which he wanted to prepare for the mar- 
ket. They speedily became rotted, and in the early stage of the 
disease they accumulated flesh and fat with wonderful rapidity. 
By this manoeuvre he used to gain five or six weeks u[>on his 
neighbors. "° But what was the worth of this hypertrophied 
muscle and adipose tissue? Breeders, if they give a thought to 
the suliject, must be conscious that the heart and arteries do not 
grow at the same morbid pace with the rest of the body, and the J 
animal, imperfectly supplied with blood, is in a state of extreme i 
anemia. Indeed, one of the earliest known and best known t 
of "rot," is the condition of the eyeball and lid, the inside of J 
which is injected, but pale and tallowy, while the tear-gland is I 
yellow instead of pink.' We know the look well in our chlorotlo \ 
patients. 

Not quit^so pronounced, but of the same nature, is the a 
which results from the constant efforts of the farmer to produce b | 
flock which will lay on the greatest weight of flesh in the shortest J 
possible number of weeks. Premature development of size and | 



' See the pinles in the Medieo-ohin 
The eularing is verj aucurate. 
' Youatt, The Sheep, p. 448. 


jrgical Transactions, vol. sisii 


i, p. 198. 


» "That dire distemper 
Thuugh iHte discern 
Ur visual orb, the ti 


soinetiraea mny tiiB swnin 
; when on thii lifted lid 
irt'id veins are pale." 

Dyer's Fleece, book i,lii 


le 2(iG. 
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of puberty is in his sight a virtue, both in those destined for the 
butcher and in those he selects as breeders. It is a saving of time, 
and time is money. I fear our agricultural societies are not free 
from the blame of this, inducing competition in bulk by their sys- 
tem of prizes ; and I do not see how they can counteract the evil 
that has been wrought, unless by instituting rewards for prime 
joints, to be adjudged at the table as well as in the larder. 

Good mutton is generally small ; indeed large mutton can only 
be good — these hypertrophied breeds can only be thoroughly 
prime — by being kept alive till their constitution has grown up 
to their size. To illustrate the matter by our own race, a school- 
boy of six foot one never becomes hearty till he is at least one or 
two and twenty. But after that, the weedy youth may harden 
and be a fine man. So indeed with these overgrown lamb^, if 
they are kept till four years old, the meat is very choice ; but of 
course the temptation is to bring them to the butcher directly they 
are as tall and broad as a real sheep ;. and the farmer looks upon 
himself as a benefactor to his species, as having made two animals 
in the time formerly required to make one. But I hear with 
sorrow of attempts being made to '^ improve,'^ as it is called, the 
Welsh breed, and trust they may be unsuccessful. A more promis- 
ing statement is that Welsh mutton, in the London market, is 
imitated by a cross between the SouthdoAvn and the Scotch.^ We 
may pardon the deception, if the meat is as good as its model. 

A striking proof of how opposed are the interests of the farmer 
and of the consumer in the breeding of sheep is, that in the minute 
experiments and calculations of the advantage of different breeds 
and various modes of feeding, no attempt is made to reckon the 
goodness of the dead meat. We are told the weight, but never 
the quantity of osmazomc it contains, though the readiest possible 
test in the tint of the gravy is very familiar to the eater. 

To get good mutton in country places is now a serious problem, 
and I would suggest to my professional brethren, who are of 
course permanent residents, that they cannot confer a greater boon 
on fa'milies in the same position of life as most of us are, that is .to 
say, not rich enough to have parks and farms, and yet willing to 
pay a good price for a good article — I say they cannot confer a 



* Macdonald, Cattle, Sheep, and Deer, p. 483. 
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greater benefit on these their neighbors, than by inducing them to 
join in a ^^ mutton club," buying the lambs of a full-sized breed, 
and keeping them to at least three and a half years old before 
killing. The price per pound will not be less than charged by 
the butcher, but it will supply an article twice as good as his. 

There has been felt a good deal of alarm, more I think than is 
justifiable, during the last few years on the subject of the class of 
parasites which are not uncommon in the flesh of all animals, 
namely, the cysticercus and the trichina ; and which, when suffi- 
ciently numerous to be conspicuous, constitute what is called 
" measly meat." 

The cysticer'cus of the pig is the sort most frequently seen, form- 
ing a cyst as large as a hemp-seed. Its commonest habitat is the 
tongue, on the under surface of which it may be discovered even 
without cutting into the interior. You may also find the oval 
holes left by it when dried up in otherwise very perfect hams, 
and opaque white specks, like seeds, intimately adherent to the 
muscular fibres, which are its remains dried into calcareous mat- 
ter. This measle-worm of the pig has been found by the indus- 
trious German naturalist Kiichenmeister to be the undeveloped 
embryo of the Tcenia solium, the tape-worm of most usual occur- 
rence in Great Britain. By keeping them alive in warm milk 'he 
was able to watch the development of the animals. The cysticer- 
cus of the ox is smaller, and is either rarer or seldomer discovered 
in this country. It becomes the Tcenia mediocanellataj the species 
which infests the intestines of Germans, Swiss, and others, pro- 
ducing exactly the same inconveniences as that with which we are 
familiar. As the measle-worm of the mouse produces the peculiar 
tape-worm of the cat {Tcenia crassicoUis), as the brain hydatid of 
the sheep {Ccenurus cerebralis) produces the Tcenia ccenurus in the 
dog, so the minute larva which infests the flesh of our prey re- 
venges itself on its natural enemy. An old boa-constrictor is 
always a complete museum of tape-worms, derived from the various 
living game which it has devoured. 

Now, there is no doubt that the boiling temperature entirely 
destroys the vitality of these creatures. When cooked they can 
do us no more barm than a baked lion. So that it can very rarely, 
if ever, happen in civilized countries for them to be transmitted 
directly to human intestines. Another mode of communication 
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louat be thouglit of, and I think it is not far to seek. Though we 
do not eat our food raw, dogs very often do, and they distribute 
far and wide by their excreta all that escapes the solution of the 
gastric juice. Tims the embryos get spread abroad on the earth, 
into streams and wells, and especially in our kitchen gardens 
among the materials of our solids. I had once brought to me a 
child three years old, with tape-worm, a very rare thing at that 
age, and thus affording peculiar facilities for detecting its origin. 
It was the son of a sculptor in the suburbs of London, and all the 
eooking arrangements of the family seemed perfect, as also their 
water supply. But in the stone-yard, which had once been a gar- 
den, grew a quantity of nasturtiums, and among these the baby 
used to play, and sometimes ate the flowers and fruit. As the 
yard was open to the road, it was much frequented by the dogs of 
the neighborhofid, and showed unmistakable signs of their pres- 
ence. One could not question that here lay the carrier of the little 
patient's troublesome inmate. The observant and enthusiastic 
physician of Iceland, Dr. Hjaltclin, also informs me that intestinal 
parasites are exceedingly common in that country, and that the 
cause ap[«!ars to be the distribution of their ova by stray dogs who 
are always in and out of the kail ganlene. Another possible 
source of tienia may be shell-fish, eaten raw, and often containing 
in their stomachs minute organisms derived from decayed garbage 
thrown away or used hs bait. Only the other day I found in the 
prehensile organs of a prawn a shred of animal fibre, and saw a 
man fishing for crabs and prawns at the mouth of the Ai'un with 
a piece of paunch. With all these possible sources of infection 
there is no need to suspect butcher's meat, which is never eaten 
raw except by some eocentric araateiir savage. 

The real evil of measly meat consists in its proneness to rapid 
deoomposition in spite of cookery, and to that may fairly be 
credited cases of illness which are reputed to have followed its 
consumption, So that it is fair enough that all that is largely 
infected should be destroyed. In France there used to be ap- 
pointed to the markets officers called " lantjueyeurs" from their 
inspecting the tongues of carcas.ses offered for sale; but their legal 
authorization, and [jossible tyranny, seems to have given dissatis- 
fiiction, for M. Delpceh says they have no lawful authority, but 
ore employed simply as a warrant between buyer and seller. 
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They have to report to the inspector of markets, usually a skilled 
veterinarian, who judges if the quantity of measle-worm is suffi- 
cient to render the meat unwholesome. The shoulder and the 
breast are the parts usually examined as tests.^ 

The Tinchina spiralis is another parasitic inhabitant of live flesh, 
of a more active character and of a higher grade in creation than 
that last discussed ; for instead of being a solid worm like the 
taenia, it is possessed of an intestine.^ It is sometimes found in 
human flesh and in pork, appearing as a minute white speck, just 
visible to the naked eye, which constitutes its nest, in w^hich one 
or two curled-up specimens are seen, by a microscope, in active 
movement, but prevented from doing harm by the cyst in which 
they are imprisoned. The danger consists in its escape and won- 
derfully rapid multiplication, under special circumstances not 
very clearly defined ; for it exists at most times in considerable 
numbers without giving rise to any symptoms whatever. But 
there seems sufficient evidence that in a few instances an epidemic 
has occurred of its invasion, in overpowering quantities at once, 
of human bodias, through the food eaten. The symptoms are in- 
flammatory fever and local lesions from the interstitial presence of 
a mass of quickly increasing foreign bodies. But these instances 
have been extremely rare. A few years ago a physiologist in this 
metropolis, having become the fortunate possessor of some speci- 
mens of live trichina, instantly invited a crowded conversazione of 
medical men and others interested in the natural history of our 
species, and introduced to them by means of the hydro-oxygen 
microscope his acquisition. Very few of the party, if any, had 
seen one before ; and very few, if any, have seen one since. 

The trichina is said to cause degeneration of the muscular fibres 
in its vicinity, so that the joints infested would not present the 
healthy appearance described at the beginning of this section. It 
is killed by the temperature of boiling water, fo that if a dish is 
fairly cooked, it must be quite safe. The cases which have oc- 
curred of its proving deleterious have been where the meat has 
been eaten raw, or imperfectly warmed through and served cold, 

^ Delpech, Diet, encycl. des sciences med., art. " Ladrerie : " an excellent 
monograph on the subject, date 1868. 

2 Professor Owen iias identified the trichina as one of the Coelelmintha, and 
the College of Physicians has adopted his classification. 
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with its defects coocealed by some enveloping sauce. No decently 
delicate feeders need be afmid of it. If the leaden dull color of 
the meat before us lias been destroyed, so that it does not look raw 
when the gravy ia run off, and if the peculiar texture of fibre 
which distinguishes uncooked meat, is removed, we may be sure 
that the temperature has mounted up to that sufGcient to coagu- 
late alhumeu (150° Fahr.), and that any stray trichina would be 
killed on the spot or permanently imprisoned in a solid nest. 

It may be proper to mention that no form of drying, salting, 
or oven smoking at a low heat, is sufficient to destroy the trichina. 
So that when travelling in Grerraany it is wise altogether to avoid 
the sausages and uncooked ham often served up in thin slices, and 
which in point of fact, have been proved the sources of trichinous 
poisoning in the few instances on record. 

The whole influence offuvers and infiammtiiions upon the flesh 
of animals thereby affected during life, and whether tliey should 
be considered as a reason for its being pronounced absolutely unfit 
for food, is a moot-point. There ia a good deal of hearsay evi- 
dence on both sides, but I cannot find any crucial cases recorded 
as observed by competent witnesses.^ An enormous quantity of 
meat is destroyed on this ground, for, according to Mr. Youatt's 
estimate, one-fifteenth of the whole horned stock of the country 
die annually of inflammatory fever, milk fever, red-water, hoove, 
and diarrhcea, and one-tenth of the sheep and lambs are carried 
off by corresponding ailments." When we add those which perish 
by accident and accidental sickness, it is obvious that several mil- 
lion tons of meat are thus taken out of human mouths by the law 
which insists on the destruction of all which bears the marks of 
disease. Oj)ponents say that if it possess only a fraction of the 
nutritive power of good meat, it ought not to be wasted, but sold 
at a lower price, provided always proof can be obtained, that it 
does not, when eaten, coniniunicate disease. This, as said before, 

' "In no weli-aseeriBined cnsaliHsitbeen found that an j ill effoots have been 
produced by RHting the flesh of diseased animnlH, nlthough Uicre is aliundBnt 
evidi^ncQ that at U\a iiutbrealt of the distemper in Moseachusett?, and befciro 
public attention bad been directed to its true chiinicter, a coneiderHble num- 
ber of animnlB, in which lbs usual pr em on i tor j symptoms hnd appeared, were 
akughterEd and their flesh sold." — Second Annual Report of the Stntc Board 
0/ Health, MaMaekiisrtls, 1871. 

" Youstt, Cattle, Prefoco. 
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is a moot-point, but yet what is certain is to my mind quite suf- 
ficient to justify the exckisiveness of the existing regulations. It 
is certain that there are some diseases, originating in beasts, which 
may be communicated to men handling the carcass before it has 
been submitted to the action of heat, as for example pustula ma- 
ligna and glanders. And some fevers, such as typhus, are com- 
mon to man and beast, and are indubitably contagious during 
life, and probably after death, till the flesh has passed through the 
purification of fire. Now most of those who would buy diseased 
meat on account of its cheapness, cook their own victuals, and are 
exposed to all the evils which may accrue from handling a dan- 
gerous article. Again, this "braxy" meat, as it is technically 
called, runs rapidly into decomposition, and becomes a serious 
nuisance on that ground alone. It is also frequently saturated 
with the soluble drugs which have been given as medicines by the 
veterinarian. Ergot of rye, digitalis, opium, tartar emetic, are 
often administered in enormous quantities. Mr. Youatt advises 
upwards of half an ounce daily of solid opium for an ox with 
lock-jaw, which is 240 times the full human dose, and as this is 
equally distributed to the soft parts by the circulation, in a beast 
(say) of twenty stone, each pound would contain at least half a 
grain of the poison. A case is recorded, in which tartar emetic 
taken by an ox before slaughtering produced serious effects on 107 
persons who partook of the meat.^ One person who died had 
eaten only half a pound. Tartar emetic was found in the con- 
tents of his abdomen. 

Acute fevers cause an acute degeneration or interstitial death- 
in-life of both blood and tissues. Virgil notices that in victims 
slaughtered during the cattle plague the peristaltic vermicular 
motions of the intestines, by which the priests told fortunes, are 
stayed, and that the blood is as the blood of a corpse, scarcely 
staining the knife — 

Nee responsa potest consultus reddere vates, 

Ac vix suppositi tinguntur sanguine cultri. — Georg, iii, 491. 

And it may be remarked that the poet, who is a practical far- 
mer as well as the most picturesque of sweet singers, expressly 

1 Quoted by Dr. Pavy from the Central Zeitung fiir Veterinarmedizin for 
1854. Treatise on Food, etc., p. 149, 
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says that he is .here speaking of the early stage of murrain, the 
fatal later symptoms of which he describes afterwards. The Re- 
ports of the Cattle-plague Coramittee of Privy Council show, that 
his lines will apply to England as well as to Italy. Now, it cau 
hardly be maintained that it is honest to sell in the market meat 
thus saturated with natural death, though the animal has been 
slaughtered before the full declaration of the fever. 

The best possible meat may be rendered unwholesome by nor- 
mal decomjiosition. The stomach can, indeed, through habit, be- 
eome uaed to food in this state ; and thus may be accounted for 
the instances we read in bonks of travels, of savages, like the Es- 
quimaux, who bury their flesh till it is putrid, or like the Zulus 
with whom (according to Dr. Coleuso) the synonym for heaven is 
" maggoty meat." Of course, rather than die of starvation, or be 
reduced to the straits suffered by Ilezekiah's army, one would 
acquire such a habit, and invent a sauee to make it tolerable ; but 
it is scarcely worth while to do so in civilized society. Under 
ordinaiy circumstances many cases are recorded in works upon 
poisons, such as Dr. Christison's, where decayed animal food ha.? 
produced severe and even fatal diarrhcea, in spite of cookery hav- 
ing concealed some of its repulsiveness. High game has fortu- 
nately gone out of fashion, and the most fi-equent form in which 
we now meet with decomposing albuminoid matter is that of a 
fusty e^. Some housekeepers seem to consider this quite good 
enough for made dishes, and thus spoil material worth ten times 
what they save by their nasty economy. No egg should be al- 
lowed to enter the kitchen, that has the slightest smell of rotten 
straw. But this seems rather beyond the subject of butcher's 
meat, and it is time to proceed to another department of the lar- 
der. The suitability of different sorts of meat to difierent consti- 
tutions will be eonsidered in a future chapter. 

^K § 2. Poultry and Game. 

Tenderness is the chief virtue in poultry, and is most difficult 
to tiud in the winter season. Spring chickens come in with May, 
bat during the five previous months much eare is requisite in 
pnrehasing this article of the table. A young, and therefore 
tender bird, may he known before plucking by the comparative 
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largeness of the feet and the leg joints. And when a fowl ap- 
pears at table with a thin neck and violet-tinted thighs, it is wise 
to avoid being helped to the leg. These are invariable signs of 
age and toughness. 

The same violet tinge may be noticed in the thighs of old tur- 
keys, which are also distinguished by their hairiness. The age of 
ducks and geese may be tested by their beaks, the lower part of 
which breaks away easily in youth. 

Besides being tough and indigestible, an old fowl has a rank 
flavor, like a close hen-house, which arises from the absorption 
into its flesh of the oil furnished by nature to lubricate the feath- 
ers. This is still more perceptible in old ducks and geese. It 
may often be tasted some time after a meal, and must therefore, 
like most rank oils, arrest digestion. 

Game may roughly be selected by the same rules as poultry. 
Those who have interested themselves in ornithology may also 
get some help from observing the undeveloped spurs in young 
gallinaceous birds, and the pointed long wing-feathers of the 
young partridge, which become rounded at the tip when he is 
old. 

Poultry should not be too fat. In cooking, the oily adipose 
tissue becomes rank, and is less digestible than the fat of mam- 
malia. 

§ 3. Fish. 

The sanitariau has not much advice to give concerning the 
marketing pf raw fish, except that it should be fresh. The guides 
by which to judge of this are the fulness of the eyeballs, and the 
bright pink hue of the gills. The sense of smell cannot be 
trusted to, as it may be deceived by the use of ice. When cooked, 
the flesh of fresh fish is firm but friable ; that which is stale is 
flabby and stringy, even if preserved by cold from actual putre- 

* 

faction. 

The less salt, and the colder the water is whence our fish 
comes, the better adapted is it for the table. At Gibraltar it is 
not hard to distinguish the mullet caught on the Atlantic side of 
the rock from that which lives in the Mediterranean, a warmer 
and more concentrated sea ; so much is the advantage on the side 
of the former. An Icelander dining at my house passed by with 
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polite acorn a piece of prime Scarborough cod. Seeing my sur- 
prise, be explained tbat no one who has tasted it at Reikiavik 
could bear to ea( cod in England, and that it was best in the 
polar circle, braced up by tlic melting icebergs. Tbe nearly 
fresh waters of Locb Fyne supply tbe choicest lierrings, and the 
pure light mountain streams a better trout than our lowland 
streams, where the atmospheric pressure is greater. 

Every sort is best when it is cheapest, for then it is most plen- 
tiful anil in fullest season. It is a wise plan to contract with 
your 6sbmonger to send you so many dishes a week at a fixed 
sum, and then it becomes his interest to supply that wilb which 
the market most abounds. For healthy j»ersons, every kind or- 
dinarily exposed for sale in England is wholesome, provided it be 
good of its .kind, and not spoilt in the cooking. Tbe selection of 
fish for invalids will be discussed later. 

Complete cookery, however, should be insisted upon. The 
conger-eel, for example, is a very foal feeder, and has been known, 
if carelessly grilled, to cause diarrhoea, probably from the fetid 
contents of the stnmach saturating tbe flesh. And at the Patho- 
logical Society on May 5, there whs ehowii & specimen of the 
buncli-headed tapeworm {Bothriocephalus laius) which had grown 
in a person used to eat balf-cooked fresh-water fish. 

The only sort of reptile of dietetic importance is tbe turSe. It 
is sometimes viewed as a mere luxury, but is in reality a most 
digestible and nutritious food, and if more demanded would 
quickly become more plentiful in the market. The creature 
grows too slowly for it ever to remunerate artificial culture, but 
nature supplies it in immense quantities, and its tenacity of life 
enables it to be brought over alive from the tropics. Fresh turtle 
is much more costly than it ought to be, but tbe rival importation 
of dried turtle fins is reducing tbe price. This last-named article 
is of great value, and of moderate price ; from it, first-rate real 
turtle-soup may be made at no more than the exjrense of mock- 
turtle, if we deduct the price of the wine used, which to some 
palates is no improvement. The fins should be soaked for at 
least twenty-four hours before cooking. 

Caviare, the roe of tbe sturgeon, is best obtained from a fish- 
monger. The dealer in preserved provisions seems to think it all 
the better for being preserved, whereas it should be as fresh as 
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can be got, exhibiting its freshness by its softness and light color. 
That black, hard sort of fish-jam which is sometimes served up, 
is really unfit for human consumption. 

All that has been said above, applies equally to Crustacea and 
shells; but an additional remark maybe made about crabs. They 
should be cleansed scrupulously before cooking, and if that which 
is removed from their prehensile organs is fetid, they are hardly 
to be considered safe. The frequency with which crabs disagree 
unexpectedly with a healthy §tomach, may be attributed with 
reason to the garbage on which the creature lives. And of oysters 
it should be remembered that they are to be eaten raw, or, at 
most, barely warmed through ; for complete boiling makes the 
flesh tough, so that it is prudent, if they come from near river- 
mouths, to keep them alive in a shallow dish of clean, brine for a 
day or two, feeding them with meal, and changing the water so 
as to leave them bare twice a day, in imitation of the tide. They 
become peculiarly plump and wholesome under this management. 

§ 4. Garden Produce. 

The commonest fault committed by housekeepers in respect of 
vegetables, is that they do not supply a sufficient variety, seeming 
to consider that the meat is the only part of the meal that re- 
quires care, and that all the rest is mere garnish, beneath the no- 
tice of a Briton, and unfit to sustain his vigorous life. Yet that 
is not the experience of the observers of mankind. The attention 
of Herodotus was called to the fact that the Persians, the man- 
liest and most sporting nation in the old world, had at meals not 
only several dishes, but several courses of vegetable food, preced- 
ing a very moderate allowance of solid meat.^ And Sir Henry 
Rawlinson describes the diet of this tough race as practically the 
same now, so that the assumptions of some anthropologists that 
hunting races are necessarily riotous eaters of flesh, and that car- 
nivoracity strengthens a nation, are not accurate. The Persian 
gentleman is the spiritual father of the British squire f yet, at 



^ Herodotus, Clio, cxxxiii. 

2 He taught his sons *' to shoot, to ride, to speak the truth," and then left 
them to educate themselves ; he was devoted to his sovereign to a degree that 
astonished Herodotus ; and he loved a good glass of wine in good company. 
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many a hospitable board, if a guest does uot fancy meat tliat day, 
or has eaten enough of it at a previous meal, he will liave to fall 
back upon potatoes, or to solace himself by picking a few bits out 
of the sauces of made dishes, where the vegetable flavor hos been 
saturated witli that of meat and spoilt. Usually, he goes on eat- 
ing too much nitrogenous food out of sheer idleness. 

Another fault is that the vegetables are not sufficiently fresh. 
Unhappily dead plants do not stink early enough to distrust the 
nose; but yet, every minute they are kept after their actual death, 
that is to say, after they have ceascfl to be capable of growth, 
renders them in some degree less digestible. Sometimes they are 
kept too long out of mere carelessness, sometimes from lack of 
sale, but sometimes also intentionally, to make them look better 
at table. For a long time, I could not make out why London 
asparagus so often disagreed with people, till at last I caught a 
gardener cutting it twenty-four hours before it was wanted, and 
putting it in a damp warm frame, " to swell," as he said. Cu- 
cumbers and broccoli are often spoilt in the same way. The vast 
wagons of cabbage that one sees conaing into Ijondon at midnight 
are often the l)earers of two or three days' cutting in small gar- 
dens, kept till a full load is accumulated for a single journey; as 
early travellers by rail may see for themselves. Sprinkled with 
water they look well, but never r^aiti their fresh character. They 
ferment in the stomach, and produce flatulence. 

Potatoes. — The virlncs of a potato arc to be mealy and pow- 
dery when boiled, and to mash readily into a smooth jmrSe. This 
shows that the starch-granules are in a healthy condition, and 
that they absorb water and burst the envelopes of glutinous matter 
which the heat has coagulated. Young potatoes, from not so 
easily breaking up, require long mastication to render them solu- 
ble, and are not then very digestible. But old waxy potatoes are 
worse, for they seem to unite again into a sticky mass, after being 
swallowed, and remain for hours undissolved; the worst of all are 
potatoes affected by the ^Teculiar epidemic called after their name. 
The diseased part, looking as if it were stained with a drop of ink, 
remains quite hard in spite of any amount of boiling and digest- 
ing : eating it is equivalent to eating ao much rotten wood. Pota- 
toes which have begun to sprout, are also indigestible, and frosted 
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potatoes begin to decay immediately a thaw sets in. The best 
potatoes are "Regents." 

Jerusalem Artichokes are largely used in England by people 
who have gardens, partly because the plant is handsome, and 
partly because the root is not injured by frost, and so can be al- 
lowed to remain in the earth during winter. The dried stem is 
also convenient for firing. It is a watery vegetable, and though 
it had the start of the potato in Knropcan horticnltiire, it has never 
been brought to the same perfection. The fact is it contains no 
starch, and the "iniilin" which replaces that valuable aliment, 
is only 2 per cent, of its weight, whereas in its snccesaful rival there 
is a proportion of 16 per cent. It shonkl be eaten only as an oc- 
casional change, for the sake of its flavor, 

Tuniips may have nearly the same tilings said of them. 

Yams and stceet potatoes come now into the London market. 
They are as mealy and wholesome as the commoner tiil>er, and 
are sometimes useful to tempt our patients into the nse of vegeta- 
ble diet. 

Carrots contain a quantity of pectin, which can be extracted 
from them in theformof ajelly, and is often used by confectioners 
to mix with fruit jelly as a diluent. It resides principally in the 
outer rind, whose thickne,^9 therefore in proportion to the pale core 
is a test of the goodness of the specimen. When soft and friable 
they are much more nutritious than turnips. 

Parsnips may take to themselves the same praise, and ought to 
be more used, espefiially with boiled fish. From their sweetness 
they make excellent frittei-a, and are liked by children, to whom 
they are well adapted. However, when old and stringy, they 
should be avoided. 

iSalsifi/ is in England considered more a dish for the gourmet, 
than as a food for raiddle-claas tables. This is unjust, for it is 
nutritious and digestible, and grows easily. It is best eaten alone, 
fried in a thin coat of batter. It should break readily, and be 
free from strings. 

Leeks make a capital soup and a most digestible side dish. The 
more whit« there is in them, and the less green, the softer and 
better they are. They should have but little smell. 

Sea-kale should, be perfectly blanched. When colored It is in- 
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digestible, as is shown by its beiug tasted in the moiitli after 
dinner. 

Asparaffug should be eaten as soon as possible after cutting, and 
then it is most wliolesome. The greenest asparagus is that wliicli 
contains the greatest amount of the active principles, bitter and 
resinous, and is tlierefore to be choBeu in preference. I have 
known timid patients to fear that it must be injnrionsto the kid- 
neys, because of the peculiar wlor communicated by it to tlie 
urine. It certainly does no harm, and I doubt almost if it is a 
diuretic. 

In early spring, the frc^h young fronds of the male fern make 
a good imitation of early asparagus, and are decidedly better than 
the wild asparagus brought to tabic in the south of Europe. With 
other substitutes for it I have do acq^uaintance. The number of 
thera shows bow well worth having the real thing is. 

Cabbage is the most valuable antiscorbutic we possess. In the 
slight degree of scorbutus characterized by bleeding of the gums 
or by purpura, it is eminently succes'^ful, and prevents the same 
thing happening to other members of the household who are wise 
enough to prefer prevention to cure. It should be soft but crisp 
before ct)oking, and show no signs of having l>een wetted. If it 
has begun to heat from ioeipient fermentation, it is most noxious, 
and generates in the intestinal canal an enormous amount of flatus, 
consisting not only of the usual carbonic acid, but of sulphuretted 
hydrogen as well. Fermentation destroys the antiscorbutic quali- 
ties of the cabbage, for sour-crout is not nearly so efficacious as the 
fresh plant. 

Sour-crout is prepared by taking advantage of the fermentation 
as a means of uftcr-p reservation. The leaves of the kail are al- 
lowed to heat, and theu subjected to severe pressure, which arrests 
the chemical action, and hardens them into a dry mass, which will 
keep a long time. It requires much soaking, and should not Iw 
cookerl till free from all soiu- taste. It should not want chewing, 
or it is showu to be underdone. 

The best sorts are the old white garden cabbage and the summer 
cauliflower. 

Winter greens are of so many sorts tliat it would be necessary 
to be a complete gardener to give rules for the selection of each. 
Their greenness and freshness at a time when all around is brown 
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and decaying is the attraction to them ; and it may be said gener- 
ally, that therefore they ought to be as fresh and green as possible. 
Under this heading I include savoys and Brussels sprouts, but 
not broccoli, which should of course be as white as can be got. 

I take the opportunity of having to allude to kohl-rabi (a new 
kind of cabbage of which the leaf-stalks are eaten), to say that it 
is not prudent to recommend to our patients novel varieties of 
garden produce, unless we are well acquainted with them our- 
selves. We do not know how to decide if they are good of their 
sort or not ; and much more depends upon that than upon the kind 
of vegetable. 

Cardoons, — Those who grow this delicious thistle, which is sel- 
dom brought to market, should take care that the leaf-stalks are 
at least an inch and a half thick before they are considered fit for 
cutting. 

T/ie artichoke is another thistle, like the last-named, of an orna- 
mental character, and more cultivated in this country. Eaten 
raw, or only just warmed, as is common in France, it is as indi- 
gestible as ntits, which it much resembles ; but well boiled till it 
is .quite soft, it may be eaten with impunity even by invalids. 
After an early dinner it makes a good dish for supper. 

Chestnuts are a very good substitute for potatoes with white 
meat or fowl. They should be thoroughly well boiled, skinned, 
and served up in a hot dry napkin. Home-grown chestnuts are 
the best, being more mealy and powdery than those imported. A 
sweet soup also may be made of chc stnuts rubbed through a sieve; 
but I cannot recommend the polenta cake and bread made of this 
nut, M'hich are so popular in Italy. It requires a long education 
to accustom the digestion to them. 

Vegetable marrow, squash, elector's cap, and a few other sorts of 
pumpkin are wholesome diluents, but do not form a substantive 
diet. The same may be said of the tomato. Care should be taken 
that they are ripe, or they cause colic. 

Pea<6' and broad beans should be young, and their skins tender 
enough to crack in boiling. If they are past the time of life for 
this to happen, they should be chopped, mashed, or otherwise 
broken up; for the unbroken skins are very leathery. The longer 
they are boiled, the harder they get. 

Dried peas, split peas, are deprived of their skins already ; so 
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that if well boiled, as in soup or pudding, they are very good for 
food for robust people- 
It iip[>eary wasteiul to throw away the outer shell of the pea. It 
contains a great deal of imtritioua matter, but it is not nice in the 
commoner sorts. There has been lately introduced a new pea, the 
sliell of which is edible, and seems wholesome, 

iiV«icA beans, from the kidney bean and scarlet runner, are still 
more required to be \onng and tender. 

niiite beans are the ripe seeds of the same plants. They are 
not popular in Fngland, apparently because they do not blend 
well US an adpinct to me^t. But eaten alone with a piquant 
sauce, they aie i nioBt pdntable variety of dish, and certainly 
nutritious 

X-entils, agiin, arc too much neglected. They make a capital 
soup, resembling pea soup The peculiar flavor of lentil flour, 
which IS distateful to ^ome persons (reminding them of garden 
seeds, the} '5^^ ), mty be masked by adding to it some sugar and 
Indian com flonr oi fine Iwrley meal. Or if it is wanted for soup, 
a few bits of celery or asparagus cover the objectionable taste 
completely. It is sold under the name of revalenta arabica at a 
higher price considerably tiian is chained for it as lentil flour at 
a corn -dealer's. 

Mushrooms are beet when grown in an open meadow. When 
forced they are tough and indigestible, and when preserved they 
are tasteless as well. A meadow mushroom should peel ea-^ily, 
and it should he of a clean pink color inside, like a baby's hand, 
ond have a frill or " curtain " (as Iratanists call it) attached to the 
Btalk, When the gills are brown they are growing old and dry, 
and losing their nutritive qualities. The above-descrilicd agarleus 
mmpesfris is the queen of its class for cooking purposes in Eng- 
land. It ia true there are several other similar fungi eatable, and 
eaten by experimentalists ; but my experience of them is that their 
flavor is inferior, and that we lose nothing by the safe rule of ad- 
hering to the one we know well by sight. 

The Gigantic Piiffhall makes excellent ketchup, and can be 
eaten in the shape of fritters. It must be large and very white, 
like a great bleached skull. When discolored it is beginning to 
ripen its spores, and is then poisonous. 

The morclfr, the fan-shaped chanlcrdle, and the black iruffie 
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should be sweet and fresh. The odor of the last-named when de- 
composed is so horrible that one can hardly fancy its being toler- 
ated ; yet I have known a cook use truffles in this state, and say 
she thought it was the right smell. 

Materiah for Salad, — Here again, as in the case of winter 
greens, the plants used are so many and various that to enumerate 
them would be as tedious as useless, and to describe their several 
tests of salubrity would require more horticultural knowledge 
than I possess. Repelled by the barbarous and barren aspect of 
a list of their technical names, I was comforted by the recollection 
of a scene of long ago. A party of young gentlemen and ladies 
were earnestly disputing about the nomenclature and specific differ- 
ences of certain plants, and appealed to grandpapa, an elderly 
Parisian ; he settled the matter in a moment — " Ehy mes ehers, ce 
sont des saladesJ' I shall imitate him in condensing them into a 
class. 

Vegetables intended to be used for salad should all be fresh and 
crisp, and sweet and clean. Their colors should be positive and 
even, the reds very red, the whites very white, and the greens 
pure as those in an autumn sunset sky, except in the full-grown 
leaves, such as watercress. The salad ouojht to be dressed bv one 
of the daughters of the house, after she has herself dressed for 
dinner, singing, if not with voice, with her clean cool fingers, 
sharp silver knife, and wooden spoon, 

" Weaving spiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-logged spinners, hence: 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm nor snail, do no offence." 

The purity of the bowl is more important than that of Titania's 
bower. So will the guests eat it with light hearts, free from all 
fears of noxious ingredients. 

With a little trouble, not however necessarily attended by ex- 
pense, a succession may be provided of materials for salad all the 
year round, so as to have one at table every day. And a great 
preservative of health I believe it to be for hearty persons. The 
most difficult season to provide for is the latter end of the winter, 
and it may be of use to mention that the dandelion is then a friend 
in need. If a pot be placed over the plant as it grows, or the 
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leaves tied up like lettuce, or it be transplnntcd into a frame, it 
can be bleached, and thus loses its bitterness. Daisy leaves are 
also eatable ; and thus with a sprig of tarragon, a few cold pota- 
toes, and some ever-constant niustarcl and cress, giant cress, Aus- 
tralian or curled cress, an olive or two pared thin, or some beet- 
root and a slice of Madeira onion, a great variety of combinations 
may be made. Indeed, an inventive lady, with a well -furnished 
cruet stand, a bottle of Worocster sauce, and some mautarde de 
MaiUe, might provide a different aalad every day of the year. 
Tliese "scratch" salads are very much improved by a tiible- 
spoonful of light white wine. Watereresses rather spoil salad, and 
are best eaten alone, so as to make a variety when nothing else 
can be obtained. And the same may be said of radishes, and of 
endive, which are too strong in flavor to combine well. 

Some persons are very fond of tomatoes sliced raw, and eaten 
as a salad with oil and vinegar. They appear to be quite digesti- 
hie in this state, if ripe. 

CaUry and cucumber raw are not suitable for eating after a 
heavy meal. The quantity of woody fibre in them adds an ad- 
ditional load to the stomach, at a time when all its powers are 
required. With bread and cheese, as a light lunch, they give an 
agreeable zest, and seem to stimulate the secretion of gastric juice. 
That is the time for their admirers, and they are many, to enjoy 
them. 

The selection of mere flavoring ha-be, such as onions, garlic, 
mint, tarragon, etc., is not a matter for the dietician to discuss. 
He may, however, say one word in favor of temperance in their 
employment. An excess makes us unpleasant to our neighbors ; 
aud disguising the true flavor of the meat, it leads to our putting 
up with an inferior article. The object to be aimed at in their use 
is to promote the secretion of digestive solvents; and the degree 
in which they attain this object may be judged by the watering of 
the mouth ; a whiff of them excites the flow of saliva, a copious 
dose runs it dry. 

The produce of the kitchen garden, classed according to the 
main objects which ita use serves, may be divided as follows, the 
order adopted in each class being a rough estimate of the plant's 
average value as an esculent. 
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1. Starchy and sugary plants, — Potatoes, white and sweet, 
yams, chestnuts, beans, lentils, peas, Jerusalem artichokes, carrots, 
parsnips, beet-root, salsify, turnips. 

2. Stimulants, — Asparagus, wild onions, artichokes, strong 
onions, garlic, and other substitutes, aromatic herbs and other 
flavors, mustard, cress, and a few other pungent salad materials. 

3. Antiscorbutics. — Cabbages, tomatoes, and salad materials in 
general. 

4. Diluents, — Cabbages, spinach, turnip-tops, winter greens, 
broccoli, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, sorrel, nettle-tops, and in 
short any leaves sufiiciently palatable to eat and soft to swallow, 
which are green when boiled. 

The use of the^rs^ cla^s is obvious from the powers assigned to 
starch and sugar by the investigations quoted in the last chapter. 
Each of these vegetables is a direct food contributing to the force 
of the body in health. How under certain circumstances some, 
or all, become unsuitable, will be spoken of in a future part of 
the volume. 

The effect of stimulating vegetables is to cause an increased se- 
cretion of saliva and gastric juice, thus enabling a greater quan- 
tity of food to be dissolved. 

Antiscorbutics seem to act by contributing some of the mate- 
rials of the blood of lesser amount, though of importance to the 
general vigor of the constitution. Herodotus implicitly attrib- 
utes the activity and healthiness of the Persian race to the va- 
riety of fruit and vegetables consumed by them. And I feel 
sure that the puniuess, infertility, pallor, fetid breath, and bad 
teeth, which distinguish some of our town populations, is to a 
great extent due to their inability to get these articles of the table 
fresh. The watercress seller is one of the saviours of her country. 
The consumption of lettuce with his tea is an increasing habit 
worthy of all encouragement in the working man, but he must 
be warned of the importance of washing the material of his meal. 

The last hint is given in view of the frequency of the occur- 
rence of the large " round worm " [Ascaris lumbricoides) in the 
laboring population of some agricultural counties, such as Ox- 
fordshire, for example, where unwashed lettuce is often eaten at 
this meal. Naturalists will npt allow us to think that the crea- 
ture is a llbfc-Vt)rA, alteicdrbyrits^lrittJ! rii an: abnormal habitat. 

• • •• •• •••••••• fcfcvv v^ >.^ 
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But at all events its ova will live for years in moist earth,' ^^^^ 
may easily t>e brought in fronx the garden, which has been 
maimretl from all sources. 

I>Uu,enbi contain a lai^e proportion of woody fibre and chloro- 
phyll, which are little, if at all, soluble in the secretions of the 
Btomacli, and are not converted into sugar by the saliva, a,s starch 
is. And they are not liable to be removed by absorption like 
water, the most universal diluent. Their use would appear to be 
to get mixed up with the nitrogenous articles of food, so that the 
mass may be permeated by the gastric juice and presented gradu- 
ally to the absorbents. Like gelatin, though apparently not nu- 
tritions themselves, they make other things nutritious. Their 
benefit is made manifest by the improved action of tlie bowels 
after their employmeut. 
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I g 5. TituiT. 

Fruit is hardly ever eaten except because it is nice. A very 
good reason no doubt, but one that rather removes the considera- 
tion of the subject from the scope of the dietician. 

The safest time for taking fruit is in the moruing or afternoon 
Jth stale bread and a draught of water. Thus may be made a 
wholesome and digestible luuch. The worst time is after a 
leavy dinner. Adults ofteu complain that they cannot enjoy 
fruit as their girls and boys do ; the fact is they eat it at a wrong 
hour of the day. 

Grapes, figs, peaches, cherries, oranges, and strawberriefi, may 

be considered to be the most digestible ; plums, apples, peai-s, and 

apricots are less so ; while melons, and other cold watery things, 

>t only indigestible themselves, but prevent digestion, 

selecting oranges, especially for our patients, it is best to 

;e those with the greenish calyx still adhering to them ; they 

the JHcieet and ripest. The fewer pips, the better tlie orange, 

lemon, or grape. 

and almonds have not justice done them by nature. Tliey 
tain an enormous proportion of a valuable nitrogenous aliment, 
ich in the latter exceeds half its weight, and is called " emul- 
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sin " from its diffu?ibilitv witbont «r»lnti<^»n in waier : vet this is 
SO cut off bv its natural coDoeniraiion and hardDeas from the ac- 
tion of the gastric juice, that it is scarcelv dig**tei at all, unless 
chewed and cooked much more than n-fual. When cboeen for 
food, thev should be a-?ed in extreme mcJeration, and at a time 
when the stomach is at leisure, and can devote all its powers to 
their solution. When priunde*! and employed as a flavoring, they 
arc innocent enou;^h. Frying them with buner, salt, and pepper, 
makes a tastv and wholesome hot dish f >r de^Fert. 

Cookery, breaking up the texture of all fruit, makes it much 
more easv of dijrestion. 

The Jews, who eat much fruit, assi^m that habit as a reason 
why their people suffered less than others fn^m cholera, during 
recent invasions of the epidemic. But it may be remarked that 
they sell a good deal of fruit, as well as eat it. and may possibly 
be prejudiced in favor of the trade. It can hardly be wise to 
consume more fruit than usual, at a time when a chance looseness 
of bowels is often the excitinor cause of a fatal affection of the 
system, excited by the s[>ecial poison then prevalent. 

§ 6. GurXERIES AND ChaXDLERY, 

Recent legislation about adulteration has been directed more 
against the grocer than against any other of our purveyors. The 
stores he sells have all gone through a process of manufacture 
which alters their natural aspect, and therefore gives great facility 
to fraud. The fraud consists in mixing a cheaper substance with 
a more expensive, and disguising the mixture. The disguise may 
be deleterious to health, or it may not, or it may even make the 
compound more wholesome, but the fraud is the same. In these 
pages, however, we have to do only with those adulterations 
which render the goofls less fit for consumption as food. 

The line will be taken of shortly pointing out the characteris- 
tics of the best articles, without attempting to enumerate the 
sophistications to which they might jx>ssibly be subjected, but 
against which the possession of good characteristics practically 
warrants them. To detect the special method by which bad gro- 
ceries are made bad, requires the detector to be as acute as the 
rogue he is trying to expose ; and unless he makes that his sole 
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ambition in life, he is not likely to succeed. Money-making is a 
much stronger stimulus to invention than the love of truth. If a 
customer suspects adulteration, he will act wisely to place the 
matter in the hands of the legally established analyst of his dis- 
trict, the expense of the proceeding being now made very mod- 
erate.^ 

Tea? — The uses of tea are — 

1st. To give an agreeable flavor to warm water required as a 
drink. 

2d. To soothe the nervous system when it is in an uncomforta- 
ble state from hunger, fatigue, or mental excitement. 

The best tea, therefore, is that which is pleasantest to the taste 
of the educated customer, and which contains most of the charac- 
teristic sedative principles. The sedative principles in the leaf 
consist of an essential qil — which may be smelt strongest in the 
finest teas, weakest in the inferior sorts, entirely absent in ficti- 
tious teas — and of the alkaloid thein, which may be demonstrated 
by heating some tea dry in a silver pot, when the salt will appear 
as a white bloom on the metal. If there is any bouquet at all, or 
any thein at all, in the specimen examined, it is worth something. 

The shortest way to test the comparative value of different spec- 
imens is to put a teaspoonful of each in one of the little china tea- 
pots or cups with covers, here used as ornaments, but originally 
intended for this very purpose, which has been previously made 
quite l^ot. Shake the tea about in the hot pot a few seconds, and 
then pour on, quite boiling, a small half-cup of water on each. 
Cover them up quickly, and let them stand by the fire about a 



^ Not less than 25. 6<^., and not more than 10s. Qd, 

* I take the opportunity of the first mention of a purely foreign product, 
to say that the most interesting way of enlarging our ideas on the subject of 
food production, is to spend an afternoon now and then at a classified collec- 
tion of living economic plants, such, for instance, as that at the Botanical 
Gardens, Regent's Park. It is much pleasanter to think of tea as connected 
with the pretty little camelia it comes from, than with blue paper packets ; 
and the despised "grounds" will forever after acquire an interest in our 
minds. Who would have expected pepper, and ginger, and rice, and sugar 
to look as they do when growing? No consumption of midnight oil over 
botanical books, gives so much real knowledge as this short hour of healthy 
observation. 
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minute. Taste thera immediately without milk or sugar, tm 
choose that which has moat aroma. 

On examination of the contents of the pot after use, there y 
be found in good speoimens very little of the dust or brokml 
leaves. The said dust, in fact, consista of the sweepings of thfifl 
warehouses, which the Chinese manufacturers make up with r 
starch into pellets, and use to adulterate the real article, und^ 
the name of "Lie tea," which expresses its character very welH 
The hot water dissolves it again into genuine dirt. 

As tea is made from more than one variety of plant and frontll 
leaves at difterent periods of maturity, the shape and other chai 
acteristics of the foliage are not very distinctive ; but I think, i 
a general rule, that, after infusion, the best leaves are the thioko) 
and pulpiest in texture. 

Grocn tea, normally, contains much more of the essential t 
than black ; but then its higher price offers a great temptation 6 
frauds, and if it is used, more care is needed in its selection. 

Cheap black tea sometimes owes its cheapness to the admixture 
of leaves damaged by damp, or which have been actually used 
and redricd. This is easily detected by the scent, but as there 
still remains a quantity of taouiu and coloring matter, people willj 
OBC it, and think they have got an article worth the price 
sold at. However, good hay, or a bunch of wild thyme or i 
would really afford a pleasanter and wholesomer drink, 
dried coloring matter is quite insoluble, and the tannin makes tb| 
aliment with which it comes in contact insoluble, and indigi 
ble also. 

The chemicals used to put a " face," or agreeable a'^pec.t, on h 
tea are not poisonous, being simply so much inert dirt. Thej 
consist of indigo, Prussian blue, whitewash, plaster of Paris, heav) 
sjtar, and the like; new things being substituted as the old ones! 
get found out. Their presence, however, shows that the tea IM^ 
more or less bad, or it would not have been faced. 

The finest teas color the water the least. The finest of all, id 
Europe, the yellow tea which comes overland through Rusaidj 
obtainable at Frankfort, and well worth obtaining, communicate! 
only a slight tinge to the infusion. These luxuries are best e 
joyed with a slice of lemon in lieu of milk and very little sugj 

In nsing tea, it must be remembered that the small-leaved a 
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fine-grained tea packs much closer than the coarse, that conse- 
quently nearly double the quantity may be contained in a spoon- 
ful, and therefore fewer spoonfuls are required. 

Coffee contains more of its special exhilarating alkaloid (Caffehi) 
than tea, but somewhat less essential oil. It should not be kept 
at the boiling-point, or it loses this virtue. 

The surest way to have genuine coffee is to purchase it in the 
'bean, with the aromatic scent (which shows that it has been re- 
cently roasted) still in it, and grind it yourself. It is easy to add 
chicory if yoii think it improves the flavor, but aa that root eon- 
tains no alkaloid, the beverage is weaker in quality. This is de- 
sirable under certain circumstances, to be discussed in the second 
and thii-d part of the vohime. A further security is to buy the 
beans raw, and roast them at home over charcoal ; the trouble is 
repaid by the delicious incense, which alone, among the o[)era- 
tions of cookery, it diffuses through the house. 

If you have an opportunity of getting it direct from the im- 
porter, you will find the best coffee is that from Guatemala. It 
is probably re-christened " Mocha " in the shojs. Tlie smallest 
and roundest beans are the best. The long oval bean from the 
West Indies ought to be a good deal cheaper. 

Cocoa and Chocolate. — " Cocoa nibs " is the most eligible form 
in which the plant cau be used as a mere beverage, like tea or 
coffee. They are the seeds merely broken up by rough grinding. 
But much of the nutriment is wa.sted in the thick grouuds; so 
that if what is wanted is a supporting food, either these must be 
well stirred np in the draught, or the extract of the seeds, " choc- 
olate," must be used. This contains a large quantity of tatty 
matter and may be made a meal of. 

Chocolate is au article so disguised in the manufacture that it is 
impossible to tell its purity or value. Indeed, the makers say it 
ia improved by adulteration, and cannot be sold without. The 
only saf^uard is to buy that which bears the name of a reputable 
maker. 

Sugar. — The baser sort, "moist brown," always contains dirt, 
Band, and mites. If it ia dissolved in warm water, the hea\y 
dirt falls to the bottom, and the mites float on the surface, afford- 
ing an interesting object fop the microscope. Grocers get from 
handling it psoriasis pabnaiiim or " grocer's itch," so it can hardly 
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be a desirable condimeut to eat raw. Besides this, a clerical 
friend of mine was informed by a large and religious grocer in a 
manufacturing town, that he found it impossible to compete in 
price with his rivals, without adulterating intentionally the whole 
of his brown sugar. And he stated (not under the seal of confes- 
sion) that one of the materials used for coloring, was a mineral of 
a deleterious nature, but he declined to name it, as, seemingly, in 
this instance, cunning has advanced ahead of detection. 

The obvious moral is always to use loaf sugar* or sugar candy, 
the sophistication of which does not answer. 

Treacle. — Common treacle is the waste which drains off from 
the moulds in which refined sugar is made. It contains a con- 
siderable quantity of dirt, acids, extractive matter of doubtful 
quality, and salts, so that it sometimes acts as a purgative. 
" Golden drop " is prepared by filtering this stuff through char- 
coal ; it should be clear and light in color, and is then a whole- 
some article. 

Grape sugar is used in England only to adulterate that from 
the cane ; its sale might with propriety be prohibited. But, in 
Portugal, grape-juice is boiled down with quinces into a sort of 
jam, the etymological ancestors of all the marmalades — whose 
name is derived from " marmelo/' the Portuguese for a quince. 
Let not the reader be beguiled by a poetical regard for grapes or 
quinces into eating it. My specimen was a present direct from a 
country estate in the south, and tasted like gritty molasses and 
onions. The giver informed me it was very wholesome, but used 
only by servants and farm-laborers. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Currants, Figs, and Dates, are the dried fruits 
preserved by their own uncrystallizable sugar. The muscatel 
raisins are the best, and are prepared by allowing the grape to dry 
on the vine ; the inference from which is that expedients used to 
hasten the process are inexpedient. The best evidence of the 
goodness of these articles is their plumpness and softness, com- 
bined with the absence of mites, as tested by infusion in water, in 
the mode recommended for brown sugar. Mites are not known 
to be poisonous, but they destroy the saccharine constituents, leav- 
ing only feculent remains and exuviae, and converting the remain- 
der into carbonic acid. Now, it is for their saccharine constituents 
that we employ these dried fruits, both cooked and uncooked. It 
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may be remarked, also, that the skins are very insoluble, those of 
all sorts of the grape contiiining a large quantity of white wax, 
which in fact waterproofs the texture, and prevents it? penetra- 
tiou by afjiieous fluid. So they should always be split before 
using in the hituhen. Cakes made of riospHt currants are espe- 
cially to he avoided, as they are apt to produce pain and purga- 
tive effects in the most healthy. 

Hiae should be as ivhole and unbroken, and as free from dust 
and dirt as possible. The presence of weevils in it, constitutes a 
decidedly damaged article, which ought to he returned. In the 
future pages, when rice is spoken of in connection with puddings, 
the Carolina is intended ; for curries, or as a vegetable with meat, 
the Patna is used, since it best retains its form when steamed. 
Patna rice is also the most eligible thing to eat with jam, or rhu- 
barb, or roast apples, etc., for it lias the least laxative action of all 
cereals, and thns counteracts the iriconvenient tendency in tliat 
direction of the sweet parts of the dieh, 

The preparations of wheat ordiunrlly sold by grocers, such as 
Semolina, made from hard wheat rich in gluten, Macarmi, Ifnllan 
pagte. Vermicelli, made of flour from which the starch has been 
partially removed, are more nutritious than the flours of the corn- 
dealers ; but, at the same time, are less digestible from their being 
dried up so hard. They are not suitable to be used as vegetable 
dishes, for they are too nitrogenous for the purpose. But, if they 
are long boiled till quite soft, they form a substantial meal. The 
worst sort of macaroni is that stamped in the form of letters, for 
if it be sufliciently boiled, the shape of the letters is lost, and cooks 
do not like that. 

These preparations are apt to get " weevilly," a state of things 
usually to be detected by the smell. 

Vinegar. — The best vinegar is that made from the acidified 
white wines of the Loire and Cbarentc. British mult vinegar is 
deficient in the cenanthic ether which gives a bouquet to the more 
elegant article, ia more-apt to become mouldy and to breed worms, 
and is more often adulterated. Aa to distilleil wood vinegar, al- 
though its fundamental composition is identical with that of wine 
vinegar, yet it has not such a pleasant taste or smell as the latter, 
ftbe destructive distillation of the wood gives rise to some em- 
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j^Teumatic products of doubtful wholesomenesp, of which fc 
always are to be found in the product. 

There seema nothing gained by scenting and flavoring vin^ars. 
It prevents their being analyzed, and thus excites, porha|>5, un-», 
merited suepicion. They smell like lotion, which is unpleasant 
at dinner. 

Vinegar owes its acidity to the acetic acid, which constitute! 
about a twentieth of its- weight in French vinegar of gootl quality, 
and in British "proof" vinegar 4.6 per cent, of anhydrous acid. 
As to otlier substances contained in the solution, tartrate and sul- 
phate of potash, tannin, and oenanthic ether appear to improve the 
flavor without in any way affecting the health of the ( 
But it is not so with sulphuric acid, with which b.-id vinegar is 
adnlterated. Sulphuric acid — especially if cheap, impure oil 
vitriol be employed — cannot be considered harmless if used in the 
daily food, in the preparation of cabbage, or piekles, or salad, or 
made-dighes. The more it is cooked, the more concentrated it 
becomes, for the acetic acid is driven off by the heat, while the 
mineral remains. The least injury it can do is to corrode thft 
teeth, when present in excess. 

To avoid sulphuric acid entirely is, however, not possible, un- 
less you make your own vinegar; and this is really worth the 
trouble if your consumption is large. For the law allows the 
manufacturer to introduce sulphuric aeld to the extent of one part 
in a thousand (in France one gramme" to one litre), and the article 
cannot be called adulterated if this amount is not exceeded. Th» 
test recommended by the College of Physicians for insuring the' 
goodness of British vinegar used in the preparation of medicine it 
a solution of 1 part of chloride of barium iu 8 parts of water : 
this 10 minims will precipitate all the sulphuric acid in an ounce 
of lawful vinegar. If, after this has settled down, the test solu- 
tion still continues to form a cloud, the article should not be em* 
ployed in the preparation of food. 

Besides sulphuric acid, cheap dirty vinegar sometimes containi: 
lead and other metals. There was an epidemic of lead poisonii^ 
some years ago among the apprentices of a silk-mill at St, Albana, 
induced by pickled pork. This contamination is provided a 
in the Pharmacopceia, by ordering the test of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen to be used. 
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Is it worth wliile to test or get tested such a mere condiment as 
vinegar? I think ao, for it is really a most useful adjunct to the 
dietary. It possesses the property of softening and finally dissolv- 
ing ranscnlar fibre, as you may see by watching its action on a 
fragment under the microscope ; and, in virtue of this solvent ac- 
tion, it is wisely taken with those meats wliose fibres are hard, 
and from their hardness insipid, such for example as boiled beef, 
fresh pork, brawn, salmon, tunny, sturgeon, eels, lobsters, etc, 
The resolution also of the albumen in hard-boiled eggs is assisted 
by vinegar. Acids favor the conversion of cellulose into sugar, 
whieli is the first stage of the digestion of the materials for salad 
— of cabbages, and other green leaves — and their employment in 
this class of dishes is strictly physiological. On the other hand, 
to put vinegar on beans is, in the strong language of Monsieur 
Cyr, " (J&estable ;'" for it renders insoluble the legumin, which is 
the most nutritious part of them, constituting, in fact, from a 
quarter to a third of their substance.' Cold boiled beans are 
sometimes made into a salad, and it is quite true, as M. Cyr saj's, 
that the addition of vinegar destroys the flavor, and, probably 
enough, makes it indigestible. Oil, pepper, mustard and a little 
white wine, make the best dressing. Beans are a favorite food for 
persous practicing disciplinary abstinence, and the hint may be of 
use to them, though not appreciated by the unrestricted world. 

Oil. — M. Cyr places olive oil as the highest in order of digesti- 
bility of all fatty fomls,^ even above fresh butter. But to merit that 
praise it must be thoroughly good, quite clear and transparent 
and free from rancid smell. The paler it is, the better. The 
white deposit sometimes seen is vegetable albumen, which onght 
to have been refined out, as it prevents the oil from keeping sweet. 
Lucea oil, which is the best, has a peculiar, agreeable odor, tech- 
nically called "nutty." Olives gathered young and small are 
called "French olives," and in this condition are the sort most 
adaptefl, by their pleasant piquancy, for eating aa a relish. But 
to use in cookery they are indigestible and tasteless, and inferior 
the fruit gathered at a later period of growth, when soft and 
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pulpy with incipient oiliness, and called "Spanish olives." These 
last, also, are best for salads. In Portugal, they refuse to gather 
them till they are just beginning to turn purple, and then they 
are bitter and not so digestible ; but I am informed by a Portu- 
guese country gentlemen that they might be just as good as the 
highest priced French fruit, if the farmers would be persuaded to 
advance upon the traditions of their grandfathers.^ 

Caviare should be soft, pale in color, and exhibiting the ova of 
the roe quite distinct. When old and black, and homogeneous 
in texture, it is out of season and rancid, and arrests digestion. 
It is wise never to eat it when you see it served carelessly with 
cold, withy toast. It should be sent up in a toasted -cheese dish. 

Pickles. — Grocers appear to consider that the final use of pickles 
is to ornament shops : so they choose them for the brilliancy of 
their colors and the elegance of the arrangement of their contrasted 
forms in the bottle. The consequence is that all sorts of expedi- 
ents, some of them highly deleterious, are used by manufacturers 
to enhance "the fatal gift of beauty." In twelve samples of 
pickles taken indiscriminately and examined in behalf of the 
State Board of Health of Massachusetts by Mr. Hill, last year, 
ten were found to contain copper, by the simple process of dipping 
in them a steel knitting-needle, w^hich in a few hours became 
coated with the metal. Nine of the samples were also examined 
for alumina and found to contain it, showing that alum had been 
used, probably to intensify the lake tints. (Fourth Annual Re- 
port, Boston, 1873.) 

Black pepper in powder is another article which the conscien- 



^ I take this opportunity of alluding to the trade custom of designating 
peculiar qualities or kinds of food by local names. No fraud is intended, and 
any legislation which would make the transaction a fraud, would be unjust. 
The words "Spanish " and " French " do not mean that the olives come from 
Spain or France, but that they are of the sort made in those countries. A 
large quantity of *' Ostend rabbits" used to come to the London market from 
near Marseilles, but an importer told me they were bred, fed, killed and 
skinned like "Ostend rabbits," and therefore to all intents and purposes 
" Ostend rabbits." So a wine merchant that sells his prime claret as "Cha- 
teau Margaux," is committing no fraud, if his wine is as good aS Chateau 
Margaux, though it might be proved to have never seen that famous property. 
Furriers are in the habit of calling tabby-cats' skins "Japanese lynx/' and 
the best "plover's eggs" are usually laid by gulls on the East coast: in 
neither case is there any intention to deceive. 
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tioiis grocer, latcJy mentioned, declared be could aot sell at a profit 
without increasing its bulk by artificial means. It does not, ]m\\- 
ever, appear that any of the dirt introduced is, to the knowledge 
of the adidteratora, deleterious to health. The simple sategdard is 
to buy the pepper in corn. 

Red pepper when pure is entirely suspended wlicji rubbed in 
warm water. If a red deposit falls, it is generally i-ed lead, a uox- 
ious metal. 

Mustard is usually adulterated by the grinders with flour and 
turmeric, which are not injurious to health, so that the verifica- 
tion of the drug l>ecomcs a question for the economist, not for the 
dietician. 

Spices, in general, should not be purchased ground. And it is 
a, prudent pi'oceeding for members of our profession to take the 
opportunity offered them by the liberality of the Society of Apoth- 
ecaries, and lay in, at the wholesale market price, a stock of the 
purest and best spices. They have, thus, test articles which they 
can compare with those furnished in " our village." It will some- 
times be found that the latter, even with the grocer's profit on 
them, are the cheapest; and then of course they must be adulter- 
ated or damaged goods. 

Bncon and Ham, when properly prepared and not rusty, give 
us a fat much more digestible and therefore more nutritions tlian 
that of fresh pork. The process of salting, and still more that of 
slowly drying or smoking, removes a great quantity of the water, 
and coagulates the serum, which tend to make the adipose matter 
readily run into rancidity. "What we have to do in selection is to 
see that the removal of water is carried as far as possible, and this 
is accomplished by observing the loss of weight in cooking. 
Primest bacon, according to Dr. Lctheby, should not lose much 
above a tenth in boiling; aiid ham wastes mueh less. 

Sausages. — After the sensational descriptions of their mannfiic- 
ture, sent to journals by special corresjioudents, it may be pre- 
Humed no one eats sausages, without some acquaintance with the 
person who has prejiared them. There is, or was, in Oxford 
a large open window through which one coiikl see a stalwart 
maiden, with her arms glowing from frequent immersion in cold 
water, chopping and stuffing these savory viands; and 1 liave a 
lively recollection of the pleasure with which I welcomed them 
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afterwards on the breakfast table. I have often thought since of 
the scene, when hearing the chopping machine going, in cellars 
and back premises in London, and have wondered that some 
honest maker has not taken the course of giving confidence by 
publicity. 

" German " sausages are of unknown composition. 

§ 7. Dairy Produce. 

Milh. — To people who do not keep their own cows, the purchase 
of milk is a matter of extreme importance, so much of it is used 
in every well-managed family, and so sensitive to noxious influ- 
ences are the junior branches, which are its assiduous consumers. 
But it must be confessed that to the exclusion of the noxious in- 
fluences liable to be conveyed in milk, science affords very little 
help. There are machines for taking the specific gravity, of 
which the most convenient is the hydrometer sold by surgical in- 
strument-makers as a urinometer. And there are machines for 
measuring the quantity of cream, of which that generally used is 
the lactometer, devised by Sir Joseph Banks, a tall test-tube in 
which the cream rises to the top, and is simply measured.^ And 
jbr more accurate estimation we have VogeFs Gralactoscope, in 
which instrument the quantity of cream is calculated by the de- 
gree of opacity caused by the thickness of a layer of milk neces- 
sary to obscure the light of a candle. By this, we may guess 
whether our milkman has put much or little water into the can, 
whether he has intentionally cheated us by selling the produce of 
the pump as that of the dairy ; but that has not much, if any in- 
fluence on the appropriateness of the milk for food. If less 
strongly nutritious, diluted milk is quite as wholesome as undi- 
luted, and more easily digestible. The cases which call for the 
use of such measures of commercial value are those of public in- 
stitutions, such as hospitals, prisons, workhouses, where it is our 
business to make sure that the poor persons towards whom we 
occupy a paternal position are not defrauded of the limited nutri- 
ment supplied to them. If the milk comes from starved animals 
or from the pump, they ought to have more of it in just proportion. 

^ Is it too late to revise the barbarous title of this instrument, and call it 
(say) the " Cream-reckoner?" 
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The real poisons whose possible presence throws a dark shadow 
over the enjoymeut of this delicious drink, are quite indepeudent 
of its richness or the reverse. Tliey are those arising from an nn- 
healthy condition in the cow, or in the hnman dwellers io the 
dairy, or from gross carelessness in keeping its produce. After 
calving, the udder yields a thickish yellow flnid, somewhat 
striugj- and greasier than ordinary milk, slightly reddening lit- 
mus-paper. 

Till tliis has ceased to be secreted, whether the period is a day 
or two, or as many weeks, the milk has a pui^ative action when 
raw, and even when boiled and made into a pudding, as is the 
custom of some parts, is of donbtful wholcsomeness. An admix- 
ture of it in the dairy produce may Le detected by skilful micro- 
scopic examination, which shows the presence of colostrnm cor- 
puscles. The best way to exhibit them is to mix some water with 
the colostrum, let it stand a few days till the cream has risen en- 
tirely, and then collect the sediment from the bottom of the test- 
tube, which will be Jbund to consist entirely of them. Their 
measurement, according to Maud), ia about ^/aa of an inch in 
diameter.' Colostrum is apt to coagulate the milk like rennet. 

Of more serious importance is the presence of inflammatory or 
febrile disease in the cow. It is known by the appearance of 
blood or pus in the milk, but more readily by the sickening odor 
which exhales from it. If this is accidentally swallowe<l it disa- 
grees strongly with the stomach, and if the disease is inlectiouSj it 
may very jirobably be communicated in this way. 

A more likely way, however, for disease to be induced through 
milk, is its contamination during its transit from the cow to the 
customer. Where inmates of the farm have been afi'eetetl by ty- 
phoid fever, the infection has been carried to the fanulies in the 
distant town supplied from that quarter. It is just possible that 
the gerras of the malady may have settled in the milk from the 
air; but a more probable supposition is that the subsoil water, and 
so the wells, had become contaminated with the morbid secretions, 
and had been used in washing the milker's hand.s, the pails, and 
pans of the dairy. In a recent notorious case, occurring in Lou- 
don in 1873, this seems to have been fairly proved to be the path 
of the invasion of typhoid; but it would not have been proved 
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had not Dr. Murchison taken up the investigation with extraordi- 
nary energy and perseverance. This danger is unhappily not 
capable of being warded off by science. The fatal substance 
which brings typhoid fever into our Ixxlies cannot be distinguished 
from other organic matters, nor can its existence be made evident 
by any chemical or microscopic observation. By its works alone, 
and too late, do we know it. The only possible protection lies in 
the scrupulous observation of dairy farms by sanitarj' inspectors, 
to report on any communication between the drains and wells, and 
instantly to warn the customers, if the farmers refuse, to stop the 
sale of dangerous milk as human food. It would be a good plan 
for the customers of any one establishment to appoint their own 
inspector. 

The evidence of the transmission of scarlatina by milk, is not 
so conclusive as in the case of typhoid. 

There are no other impurities injurious to health known to 
exist in the milk of our shops : caramel, brown sugar, salt, and 
carbonate of soda have been detected,^ but not the chalk, starch, 
brains, or other substances sometimes asserted to be employed as 
adulterants. 

Milk is sometimes rendered unwholesome in the customer's 
own house, by the vessels in which it is received not having been 
properly scoured out with soda. On stale milk, even in minute 
quantities, there very quickly germinates a blue mould, such as is 
seen often on cream cheese, and called Didiiim ladis. The mix- 
ture of this, adhering to the corners of the can, with the fresh 
milk, causes it to turn sour, and to give rise to colic and diarrhoea, 
and, it is not unlikely, also to ^^ thrush '' in children, for the crust 
whicli forms in the mouth is not a dissimilar form of mould. 

The purity of the milk supply i^ a matter of extreme import- 
ance, and fitly forms the subject of legislative interference, pro- 
vided always that the legislative interference be judicious and 
docs not impede improvement by competition.^ It is a subject of 

^ Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, Massachusetts, 
1878, p. 295. 

2 Of such injudicious sort would be, for example, the fixing an absolute 
standard of cream contents. The standard must be low, or much genuine 
milk would be condemned ; and then when any dealer got milk richer than 
the standard, he would water it down to the mark, and thus the pump would 
be more active than ever. 
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pr&-«aiinent importance to the healtliy, above all others. I al- 
ways feel indignant when I see advertised special milk, in sealed 
cans or otherwise, for the nursery or for invalids. As if the 
health of the sick and weakly were more important than that of 
the strong man, on whose arm those sick and weakly depend for 
existence. Let us keep our strong men well, and we shall have 
fewer invalids to attend to. In chewsing between two shops, I 
should always prefer the one that did not advertise a special 
article. 

Ckeam, when good, is thick, clouty and yellow. 

BuUetinilk is one of the most wholesome summer drinks possi- 
ble. It is equally refreshing and nutrilioua, and to see it given 
to pigs instead of being distributed to the neighbors makes the 
philanthropist's heart bleed, 

Whei/ from which the curd has been removed for the purpose 
of making cheese, is apt to be somewhat sour, from the rennet by 
which coagulation has been effected. But even then it is a pleas- 
ant Slimmer drink, and is certainly very digestible, and rapidly 
absorbed, for it is in composition more like serum sanguinis than 
anything else. A grate of nutmeg makes it very palatable. In 
Switzerland it is often drunk as a diet drink, and the inhabitants 
have such a high opinion of its wholesomeness, that they have 
founded establishments for the special purpose of receiving pa- 
tients for the cure of al! sorts of diseases by its means. This 
"Molken-Kur," as it is called, does not however seem to suit 
English cons tit utions, unless starvation is req^uired to be the prin- 
ciple of treatment, as is rarely the case. 

Junkets and Curds are nutritious nitrogenous foods, but they 
require the stomach to be educated by use for them to be well 
Iwrne in any valid quantity. Milton's mention of "the junkets" 
seems to imply that they were formerly more of an ordinary diet 
in ferm-houscs than now. 

Condensed or " iSwiss " milk is a device for avoiding the risk of 
deterioration by shaking. Six-tenths of the water is dried out of 
it, and sugar is added as a preservative. It certainly is digestible, 
as is shown by the fact of infants brought up by hand upon it 
growing fat, and apparently strong, a fact of which most of us 
have ocnlar proof. Great care should be taken that only the 
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softest water is used fur its solution, and precautioDS takeo agtiinst 
its adulteration. As it is a receol invi^utioa it is pure cuough at 
present, but extensive use will probably teach ingenious methods 
of sopbistication, 

GrAted cream is simply cream skimmed from heated milk. 
Great accuracy is nece^ary to secure the right temperature, yet 
the union of the offices of conk and dairymaid which it entails 
does not insure accuracy. If the raiati-ess of the household will 
make it a few times with her own hands, she will find no difficulty 
in producing a digestible article by observing the following pre- 
cautions, and for very shame her example will be imitated. 

Clottetl cream is simply cream raised by heat, so that a little 
albumen is partially coagulated along with it. Take a well- 
scoured stout saucepan (a broaJ copper one is best) and put a tea- 
cupful of quite cold water in it, then jmur in the whole milk and 
heat it over a very slow fire (charcoal is best) till the cream rises; 
when it does so, take care not to increase the heat, but keep it up. 
It should never escee<i that which the finger can easily bear 
(about 160°). As the clot rises, divide it down the middle with 
the finger, and turn it back on itself. Keep doing this till there 
is no more formed. A bain-marie and a thermometer are a re- 
finement upon this method. 

Bought clotted cream is apti to make the delicacy unpopular. 
It is often sour, and adulterated with sugar and flour. 

Butter, like milk, is adulterated with an excess of water, which 
may be detected by boiling; the oily matter floats, and the water 
underlies it. But neither in that, nor in any other detected falsi- 
fication is there any source of danger to health. Even when 
rancid and <lamaged butter is got up again in order for the market, 
Uie processes are such as to make it fit for foorl, though not so 
when naturally sweet. The palate is a good guide ; but 
sometimes in autumn and winter, when the grass is scanty, the 
butter will be flavored with the dead leaves or turnips which 
stingy farmers will let their cattle cat, and we must not condemn 
the article as unwholesome because it is nasty at these times. 
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I Cream cheeBE9, 



Chepaes mnde of whole milk rich ii 



f Grueltliorpo. 

1 Neuchaiel. 

■ Stilton. 

Double GloLtceeter. 

J Roquefort. 

' Gorgon Kol a. 

Cheshire. 

Cheddar. 

Single Qloucoster. 
d j Shropshire. 
American. 
North Wiltahire, 

r Silflblk. 

. i ParnieBan. 
I- Djtoh. 



Cheese is required for two purposes; one ia for eating in small 
quantities as a fillip to the palate, and the other is in order that it 
may serve as a substantial food. For the first purpose it may be 
produced in a rancid, decayed state, and is best when of a rich 
buttery sort. But to be taken as a meal, to satisfy hunger, newer 
cheese is better. Poor cheeses, such as the Dutch, are wholesome 
and digestible if cut in very thin slices and buttered. Toasted 
cheese is also digestible if it is new and lightly cooked with ci-eam 
and butter. Tough toasted cheese is about as soluble as leather. 

£ffgg, — To choose eggs, dissolve one ounce of common salt in 
half a pint of water, tliat is, ten fluid ounces measured with a 
medicine measure glass. In brine of this strength a good egg will 
sink, a bad egg will float. If held up to a candle a fresh egg will be 
found to be more transparent than a staJe one, or than one with 
a chicken in it. Fresli eggs are most ti-auspareiit in the centre, 
stales ones at the eud. 

If absolutely necessary, eggs may be preserved some time by 
rubbing them well with fresh grease when taken warm from the 
hen-bouse. But if they acquire a smell of old straw they are unfit 
for food. Lime gives them a peculiar taste, and prevents the 
albumen setting. 

Rennet. — Rennet is not always to be obtained good in the coun- 
try. It may be thus prepared for domestic use in making whey, 
junkets, etc. Take a calfs " bag " with the curd in it (that is the 
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fourth stomach, or abomasus/ filled with acid chyle), pick out all 
the hairs, and wash bag and curd clean. Then, replace the curd 
in the bag with six or seven ounces of salt, and set them by for a 
week in a cool dairy. Then, take a strong brine, made of a quart 
of water to a pound of salt, and pour it cold on the rennet. When 
it has stood again for a week, the liquor is fit for use. 

§ 8. Bread Stuffs. 

There is no bread so digestible as that made by an honest, ex- 
perienced baker. In baking at home you secure the honesty, but 
you lack the experience. The chance has to be taken of a bad 
batch through some accident ; and then the best must be made of 
it till it is finished. 

If one had to live on bread alone, brown bread would perhaps 
be preferable, for (as Professor Liebig taught us) it contains in the 
bran and pollards, which are returned to it after grinding to make it 
brown, a considerable quantity of phosphate of lime, valuable as 
nutriment to the bones and other tissues. • But the fact is, most of 
us take in other ways plenty of phosphates in a more digestible 
form than bran, and the irritating effect which it has on the bowels 
shows that it is not, in this form, made much use of by them 
as a nutriment. White bread is generally chosen in preference by 
shrewd working men who wish to make the money spent on food 
go as far as it can. It is also far less likely to be withy and 
tough, and is less often adulterated. 

Not but that some admixture of the bran is pleasant, both to 
the eye and to the palate, as in the flour which is called " seconds,^^ 
which makes a very good bread, probably in consequence of this 
flour not being over-ground. Too much friction ruptures the 
starch-granules, and the dough does not rise well. 

Bread should be evenly porous without any large holes, like a 
fine sponge. The texture should be firm, of which virtue the best 
test is the being able to cut it up into thin bread and butter. 
Tough, clammy new bread becomes wadded together into an in- 
soluble mass by chewing, is not penetrated by the saliva or gastric 
juice, ferments anew, and even in strong persons is apt to produce 

1 It is figured in a volume previously referred to, Dalton's Human Physi- 
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a diaagreeable form of heartburn. If from ncwssity it must be 
eatea, heating and copious buttering, as we heat rolls or crumpeta, 
is the best expedient to make it as digestible as circumstances 
admit. 

A considerable portion of water quickly evaporates from hot 
bread, causing of com^e a loss of weight, so that bakers will some- 
times try to prevent it by covering up the loaves from the air. The 
crast is thereby rendered withy, and the criimb is wet and tough, 

r sides wliieh you are buying water at the price of bread. 
There is another and more objeetiynable way in which the loaf 
forced to hold water in excess, that is, the addition of boiled 
nee-flour. It is a sticky gummy paste, which renders tlie dough 
more adhesive, and prevents evaporation. So that 21 quartern 
loaves are made with what ought to make only 20. They may 
be found out by their sodden bottoms, the water gravitating by 
standing. To shirk this test, bakers will turn them upside down 
on tiie shelves, which always looks suspicious. 

I am told by a retailer of glue that bakers buy a good deal of 
that substance, and the inference is that it is used in the same way 
to make the dough adhesive. 

It is said, also, that alum is added for the same fraudulent pur- 
pose, even to good flour. But its object, generally, is to make a 
damaged article bear a good white color, and stop the excess of 
fermentation to which it is liable. Alum is easily detected in the 
lalwratory by incinerating the bread suspected to contain it, arid 
our analysts are active in this direction. However, they must 
guard against being too pedantic, and a distinct line must be 
drawn between a baker who habitually uses a great quanti^ of 
adulterant to dispose of flour which he has wilfully bought in a 
bad state, and one who now and then rectifies au accidental loss 
of goodness by the employment of the drug. But certainly, the 
less alum he uses, the more he is to be trusted. 

The best bread grows stale the slowest. "Aerated bread," 
where the dough is raised according to Dauglish's patent, by 
forcing pure carbonic acid into it, keeps better than any. It is 
free from the objectionable presence of the remains of the yeast, 
not to be avoided otherwise, and is more certain to be wholesome 
than ordinary bread. It is iiopukir, too, at that test of palatable 
simplicity, the nursery tea-table. 
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Yeast is a great difficulty with those who bake at home. 
Brewer's barm is the l^est, but it i« apt to go dead between one 
Iwiking and another, and is not easy to be got. Country trades- 
men object to sell it, but many retail bakers in London will en- 
gager to send regularly by post an ounce or two of " Grerman yeast,** 
whi<?h thus arrives quite fresh and active. An orderly cook can 
k<M'p IX ferment in constant action by starting it with some "Ger- 
niHU yeast" from the regular manufacturers of that article, and 
fiMMliiig the mixture, placed in a cfK>l situation, with some fresh 
tiiult and mashed potato or dough, daily. 

An acquaintance with the theor\' of fermentation as explained 
ill all books of physiology, and recently made doubly instructive 
by th(5 researches of M. Pesteur, will enable an educated person 
to point out the remedy for all difficulties encountered in the 
ki((?h(;n. There is no more favorable subject for interesting un- 
htttcnHl minds in nature's wonders. I have seen a countrv con- 
^ri^^ation quite breatlilessly attentive to an account from the pulpit 
ol' tht; recent addition to our knowledge on this head ; and I am 
Hiir(i that when their dough has risen well, they have remembered 
i\w. moral impressed upon them. 

Jilttruits are too hard for ordinary consumption as a bread-stuff, 
if iiuule from flour and water only, as "captains" and "ship bis- 
(jiiitH*' are. They are very useful, however, to travellers, in rea- 
(lincHH for those frequent occasions on which the bread is tough. 
Hour, hitter, or otherwise uneatable. They bear well exposure 
and rough treatment, and if soaked for a few hours in water or 
luilU, they take up several times their own weight of fluid, soften 
and swell, and with a little cream and sugar make a daint)' dish 
of eminent digestibility. Biscuit powder for infants should be 
nuulii from this kind. 

Fancy biscuits are too numerous to describe, and of various 
merits. The addition of milk, sugar, eggs, flavors, etc., makes 
them less digestible than the plainer sort. Those made on a large 
fcKuilii by special manufacturers are the best, because in them the 
partial raising of the dough is effected by plain carbonic acid, in- 
Htetul of carbonate of anunonia. 

When biscuits become damaged, they are often damped and 

heated anew in tlie oven. They <piickly lose the artificial new- 

a thus acquired, and grow stale and nuisty. So they are safest 
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purchased in tina, wlierc they are not ho likely to be tampered 
with. 

Oatmeal. — Tiie coarsely -ground Scotch oatmeal is the most 
suitable both for porridge and cakea. If imperfectly boiled, as 
when prepared in a hurry, or intentionally unboiled as in brose, 
it is extremely indigestible, and produces the most otetinate cases 
of pyrosis in the parts of the country where it is habitually used. 
But when well boiled, and eaten slowly so as to become well 
mixed with saliva, it is a moat wholesome as well as moat nutri- 
tious food. An oaten diet baa bred the Scotch farmer and the 
English horse, and where will their equals be found ? 

Emden grits are the best adapted form of oats for gruel. 

Barley and rye do not appear to possess any distinctive virtues 
which can give them an interest in the eyes of a medical man. 
Though useful when other cereals are not to be got, they are in- 
ferior to them in solubility and nutritive power, and, at the same 
time, have not the attractive taste which would cause them to be 
a temptation against which a warning is necessary. 

Maine in various forms is often recommended as a valuable 
food. It contains a good deal of fattening matter, and on that ac- 
count is used for fattening geese at Strasbourg, and other domestic 
animals elsewhere. But its oleaginous constituents incline it 
readily to grow rancid, when it has a fusty disagreeable smelt. 
When stale, therefore, it is apt to disagree, and in horses often 
causes a sort of eczema of the skin. To our race, damaged maize, 
persisted in as a ihod, is still more deleterious, producing, for ex- 
ample, in Lombardy and the Valtelina, a special endemic cuta- 
neous disease — Pellagni' — wliich is year by year slowly widening 
ita fatal shadow over the finest lands tilled by man.' 

Maize flour may he refined and made safer by washing out the 
nutritive portion with alkalies, and in this state professes to con- 
stitute " oswego," " maizena," " corn-flour," etc. But the eater 
siiould undei'stand that he has before him starch only, and must 

' The FiiUHgrti is Iho punishmant of sin. Tho farmers, cultivating their 
liinda oil tbt' metayer sjflem, the iBniilord and tonHnt dividing the cr(>p, are 
temijlud tu hide Konie uf lbs grtiin in hules nnd corners, whera it gcta mouldy. 
Thoy find it mukes their fuwU ill, eo they c«t it themselves. See Lombroao, 
Bulla Pfillugrn, where flfures nro g\\en of the iieeuHiir mould to which the 
uulhur Bltfibutea this very serious pliigue. 
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not reckon on it for nitrogenous nutriment. The economist will 
probably think he can buy starch cheaper in the form of rice flour, 
which, indeed, is often sold under these fancy names, according to 
the evidence of Dr. Bartlet before the Adulteration Committee 
this summer. 

Other forms of Starch commonly sold. 

Arrowroot (West Indian best). 

Cassava meal. 

Potato starch (uncolored). 

Sago (unbleached best). 

Sago meal. 

Salep. 

Tacca starch, or " Otaheite Arrowroot. '^ 

Tapioca. 

Tapioca meal, or " Brazilian Arrowroot." 

Tous-les-mois (West Indian). 

The only preference that can be given to one of these over the 
other depends upon its flavor. All are equally wholesome, and 
equally suitable for the occasions when a physician wishes to ad- 
minister starch without admixture. 

§ 9. Alcoholic Drinks. 

Wine, — This is a subject terribly overladen with literature, his- 
torical, poetical, industrial, scientific, and occasionally nonsensical. 
So that a simple purchaser who wants to know how to get a good 
wholesome glass of wine, has no small difiiculty in winnowing 
out the required information from so much chafi*. 

The first thing a householder should think of before he stocks 
his cellar, is — what he wants the wine for. Is it to take as a 
regular beverage, or on festive occasions only? Does he intend 
to employ it for himself or others as a medicine, or to drink it 
only because it is nice ? Here are the four chief uses of wine, and 
different wines are suitable for each. 

As a regular beverage for a healthy person there is no wine in 
the English market equal to claret. The intelligence and perse- 
verance of the Bordelais vintager, improving yearly on the tradi- 
tional experience of centuries, does the best that can be done for a 
very good grape. Nothing can be more perfectly made than the 
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greater part of tlie low-priced Bordeaas wiae, now brought over 
direct from the Gironde. 

Everj'body distinguishes in the grape three parts, viz., the 
pulp, the stones, the skin. It is on the forms and degrees of 
pressure exerted to extract the juice, that the prc^enee of these 
several parts in different proportions ia the wiue depends. In the 
pulp is the syrup, which ferments into alcohol, the amount of 
which coustitut^s the value of tlie wine. So as much of that as 
possible is got out. In the stones are essential oils, which in deli- 
cately graduated moderation are wanted to contribute to the for- 
mation of vinous ethers as a " bouquet." In the skin and stalks 
is tanniu, necessary to give astringency and preserve the liquid 
from mouldiness ; and there are also coloring matter and extrac- 
tive, which contribute a distinctive hue, a thickness or " body," 
and fruitiness. There are, too, in the juice, tartaric acid and its 
salts in considerable quantity, and citrates and malates in smaller 
amount ; these are rather necessary evils than desirable ingredients, 
and the owner is glad to eee bis must deposit the greater part of 
them in the "tartar," — a product of the vintage for which he ex- 
pressed bis dislike by the bad name he gave it in the old days of 
strong language,^ There ia also some nitrogenous matter, which 
ia undergoing chemical changes acts as a ferment, and having done 
its work, onghttodisappear, lest it should re-establish fermentation 
when not required. Now, the jrerfection of claret, above al! other 
wines, consists in the manufacture being so conducted that each of 
these elementaiy constituents of the grape is expressed in exactly 
the proportion most conducive to the wholesomeness of an alco- 
holic beverage. 

If any of the above-namefl ingredients, or their products, ex- 
hibit themselves conspicuously in the perfected liquor, a peculiar 
character is given to it, which causes it to be sought out for real 
or supposed advantages, or avoided for real or supposed evils. 
We can, thus, classiiy wines as they appear in the market, iu the 
following groups : 

1, Strong dry wines. — In these the syrup of the must has been 



' Sal TaHari = •• hcll-falt ; " Cretnor Tartari ^ " licll-scnm," 
IflrtMr, The liistory of thu wurd iu nut known, but Ptiriiceleus fuuii 
inhisdiiy. 
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in large proportion, and has fermented thoroughly into a large 
proportion of alcohol. 

2. Strong sv^eet wines, — Here the sugar has either existed natur- 
ally in such excess, or, more commonly, has been added in such 
excess, as to stop fermentation and remain sweet. 

3. Aromatic wines, whose chief feature is a delicate diffusible 
odor comparable to that of flowers, and thence termed " bouquet J^ 
This depends on the union of sundry essential oils with the alco- 
hol in a nascent state, by which oenanthic and other volatile ethers 
are produced. 

4. Acid wines, whence the natural acid cannot be eliminated 
without destroying the flavor. The acid in them is mostly tar- 
taric, and not acetic, as in wines that have turned sour. 

5. Sparkling toines. — Here the ferment is not allowed entirely 
to exhaust itself before bottling, so that it goes on slowly under 
severe pressure, and saturates the wine with carbonic acid, at the 
same time giving birth to flavors w^hich would not otherwise be 
produced, and to very exhilarating ethers, without much alcohol. 

6. Perfect wines, where as many of the above qualities as pos- 
sible are combined without interfering with one another. 

7. Rough wines, in which the astringent tannin is predominant. 
1. Strong dry wines are well represented by sherry, which is the 

strongest and driest of all ; and it is ably supported by Port, 
Madeira, Marsala, Johannisberg, and a few (very few) others of 
the products of Northern grapes. These all contain too much 
alcohol to drink dietetically ; much diluent must be taken at the 
same time to make them wholesome. But for festive use, to take 
a glass thereof to promote conversation and good fellowship, they 
are excellent. And, except Marsala, they are well qualified for 
that post by agreeable flavor. * 

Constant use of strong wines induces a congested and insensi- 
tive state of the gastric mucous membrane, which prevents its 
glands from secreting freely, and, by reflex action, affects also the 
salivary glands; these liquors are absorbed slowly, and what 
sugar remains in them, and much of the alcohol also, becomes 
converted into acetic acid, which fermentation further causes the 
oleaginous ingredients in the food to become rancid. Thus is 
generated " acidity " of stomach, or the presence of an undue 
amount of nascent acids. A gouty constitution is oflen thus in- 
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Bitgnrated in a previously healthy person, and, wlmt is worse, is 
capable of being transmitted as au heirloom,jiist as acquired ]jeco- 
liarities are handed down to their descendants by domestic ani- 
mate, 

2. Strong sweet wines are represented in England by Malaga, 
Alicante, Constantia, Tent, Tokay, Pasarete, Malmsey, the ex- 
I jmrteil Lacryma Christi,' Frontignan, Lnnel. They are fit to 
[ drink only in small qaaiitities, and are best appreciatefl, with a 
I plain biscuit, when the stomach is not full. Thus takeu they are 
I ft wholesome substitute for tea. 

In order to enhance their flavor and bouquet, the naturally dry 
I vintages are often, either during the manufoeture or afterwards, 
e sweet. The most usual and least objectionable process is 
I checking the fermentation by the addition of boiled grape-juice, 
and the result of this is an indubitably less wholesome article. 
By long cellaring the sweetness slowly disappears, and the fine 
flavor remains ; but there is much risk of decomposition, which 
3 to be guaiflcd against by adding an excess of alcohol. Almost 
I all the port now to be had is an artificial wine of this sort. The 
I port dnmk by our grandiathers, and up to 1820, was a dry, well- 
J balanced wine, capable of being kept without brandy and without 
I tdamage for se.veral generations, I have, in Portugal, tasted some 
[ perfectly sound, which had been in a private cellar upwards of 
f seventy years. But the summer of 1820 was au extraordinary 
I one, and produced, in the Peninsula, a vintage such as hud never 
I before, and the wine, by a preternatural riebnesa of 
I flavor secured a fatal popularity. Since then, the sole ambition 
I of the Oporto merchant is to imitate 1820. He has more or less 
f ■ suoeeeded, but at the expense of British digestions. 

3i Aromatic wines. — Several of the be fore -mentioned have a 
I'fine bouquet, but what are intended here are such as are chosen 
liibr tlieir aroma almost entfirely. 

Moselle, the choiwr Bhine wines, first quality Chablis, Chfvteau 
I Xquera, several Italian wines (such as Orvieto, Monte Pulciano, 
ICapri, d'Asti), Champagne," are of this description. They bear 
L carriage badly, and have to be prepared for the voyage by artifi- 
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cial additions. So that, while wholesome in their native land, 
they are apt to be much the contrary as found here, and besides 
have often lost their aroma unless they are brandied. 

4. Acid wines must be in justice carefully distinguished from 
wines which have turned sour. The acid of the latter is nascent 
vinegar, whose presence indicates the probability of other more 
noxious acompaniments of decomposition being also in the dam- 
aged liquid, such as poisonous moulds and fungi, for example ; 
but some wines are really made with an excess of acid, consisting 
mainly of the tartaric and its supei-salts. This happens mostly 
to the growths of cold countries, such as the Rhine districts, and 
the environs of Paris. White Burgundy wines (of which Chablis 
is the best known) and white Bordeaux wines (Sauterne), unless in 
exceptional years, are more noted for their acid than for their 
aroma. They are best adapted for taking with rich, greasy 
dishes, and suit well the dietary of the luxurious districts where 
they are grown. They are an agreeable adjunct to the usual in- 
gredients of salad dressing. 

6. Sparkling wines. — Champagne, St. P^ray (from the Rhone), 
Seyssel (or " Swiss Champagne'^), Sparkling Moselle, Vino d'Asti, 
are the best known. Good champagne is by far the wholesomest, 
and with a minimum of alcohol, possesses remarkable exhilarating 
power, from the rapid absorption of its vinous ether difiFused by 
the liberated carbonic acid. SiUiry mousseux contains, according 
to M. Cyr's table, only from 9 to 11 per cent, of absolute alcohol, 
but to a sinking fever patient, a glass will give twice the energy 
that can be obtained from a glass of brandy. The other efferves- 
cing wines will be drunk only by those who are reckless or igno- 
rant of consequences. 

The test of a sparkling wine is to leave it uncorked. If it be 
vapid after twenty-four hours, it is bad, and it is good in direct 
ratio to the length of time it retains its^ sparkle and aroma. That 
which roughens the teeth should never be again tasted ; it is made 
of cider and rhubarb stalks ; the roughness is from the malic acid 
it contains. 

All these five classes of wine prudence will reserve for festive 
purposes and occasions ; the wise man who wishes to enjoy life, 
will make them always exceptional, for as idlers have no holidays, 
so perpetual feasters miss all the pleasures of variety ; but I am 
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quite sure that the not infrequent maiiufactiire of o 
domestic rejoicing, a birthday, a wedding; anniversary, a harvest 
home, a horse sold, the planting of a tree, the calving of a cow, a 
daugiiter presented at court, or cutting her first tootli, or any 
otht?r g<K»d strolte of business, is a great promoter, not only of love 
and happiness, but of pereonal health. Let the beverages wliich 
celebrate the occasion be chosen for their peculiar and exceptional 
flavors. If they arc good of their class, the moderate use will 
not shorten, but both cheer and lengthen life. 

6. Perfect mines. — By this term are intended such as possess the 
virtues derived from the presence of alcohol, of water, of sugar, 
of ethereal flavors, of fruity extractive, and of acids, without any 
of them being so predominant as to ma.sk the others, or to require 
artiflcial additions for the preservation of soundness and flavor. 
An enormous acreage is devoted to the production of red wines of 
this character in the department of the Girondc and other places 
in France of similar climate. We give the name of " claret " to 
the whole of them, which ia bettor than pedantically endeavoring 
to aflix geugmphical distinctions. One of the merchant- princes 
of Bi>rdcaux, a statesman of the highest integrity, gave me some 
years ago a hiiit which I have found of the greatest service in 
the diagnosis of wine-dcalcrs. " When," said he, " a tradesman 
oflers you, at anything but the very highest price, our wines with 
the name of an estate attached to them, he is giving currency to a 
deception. If he uses the terms of First, Second, and Third 
Quality clarets, it is so-far-forth an evidence of honesty." The 
wholesale houses and brokers buy up from farmers, many of 
whom do not make half-a-dozen hogsheads a year, all but the 
small quantity which is kept to store as " vintj^e " wines, ci'ns de 
luxe, and indeed much that is quite equal in quality to these 
speculative articles. The produce is mixed under the superin- 
tendence of cellarers, who at Bordeaux form a sort of hereditary 
caste, handing down their secrets from father to son, aud adding 
freah knowledge — 

" Till old experience dotb attain 
To something of prophetic elruin." 

The mixed wine is classed as premiere, aeeonde, and iroisicme 
qaalM, not from any comparative superiority in wh( 
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but according to the price it will fetch in the market. Thus, a 
much better general result is secured than if it were kept separate, 
as is to a considerable extent done on the Rhine. 

If an exporter wishes to pass off some of this blended liquid as 
the production of some s[>ecial vineyard, he accomplishes his ob- 
ject very often by adding an artificial scent. If he wants to sell 
(say) Chiiteau-Latour, he uses nuts or almonds, or something 
which smells like them ; if his ambition leads him to aim at 
Chdteau-Lafitte, he adds a whiff of violets also; if Leoville be his 
object, violet alone is probably enough. Others seem flavored 
with cherries. When the wine is originally good, it is not likely 
that its wholesomeness can be seriously interfered with by this 
fraud. 

But the same cannot be said when imperfect wines, not tempered 
by admixture, or damaged wines, are cured and fortified for ex- 
port with flavors, and body, and alcohol. The fault of the two 
former is not so much that they are actively deleterious, which is 
not known to be the case,^ as that they hide the nauseousness of 
an unwholesome article ; and the same might be asserted of the 
alcohol, if it were inserted in the form of ripe French brandy, but 
the price of that would diminish the profits too much, and new 
corn or potato spirit, full of the poisonous oil of grain (amylic 
ether), is used. 

Against the adulteration of claret which does not pretend to be 
anything else than " first," " second," or " third " quality, we have 

^ The substances sold by adulterators and druggists for flavoring alcoholic 
liquors are, according to Dr. Hassall, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, 
capsicuni, ginger, quassia, wormwood, orris root, carraway and coriander 
seeds, orange powder, liquorice, honey, sulphuric acid, cream of tartar, alum, 
carbonate of potash, hartshorn shavings, nux vomics*, gentian, chamomile, 
tobacco, opium, juniper berries, angelica root, and bitter almonds. The quan- 
tities used of the active drugs are infinitcsimally small, and would be nauseous 
if employed in noxious doses. In a trade circular headed '' Important Infor- 
mation for Practical Men," Eichler's Receipts for Liquors teaches how to use 
also " tincture of green tea," ''raisins," " figs," " St. John's bread," **rhat- 
any," "catechu," "elderberry, cherry and huckleberry juice," "brown 
sugar,'* "yeast " — and so far we know what we are about. But as much can- 
not be asserted when we take in hand a mysterious " wine coloring," and still 
less when the ill-omened name of " body preparation " is given to one of the 
drugs recommended. (See Report of State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
1873, p. 167). 
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the valuable safeguard of the enormous quantity that is made, and 
the small profits which could be got out of the labor and risk of 
adulterating it. 

The commoner Burgundies and the red Rhone wines run our 
claret very hard in the race for perfection; they err in containing 
too much fruity extractive, which, except the wine happens to be 
very strong in alcohol, causes decomposition. They do not keep 
well, and must be drunk off directly they are ripe, or they become 
unwholesome ; but it is only just to say that they are much im- 
proved lately, and there seems little doubt that the scientific ad- 
vice of M, Pasteur and others is calculated to improve them still 
further. The cause of unwholesomenesa in Burgundy is usually 
the re-establishment of fermentation, through the formation of 
mouldiness in the bottle. To detect the presence of this de- 
structive action, cork lightly down about two-thirds of a bottle of 
the wine, shake it well for half a minute or so, and let it stand : 
if there is any carbonic acid set free, so as to expel the cork too 
readily, the Burgundy is unwholesome, and it will, if drunk daily, 
produce feverishness, tension of the eyeballs, throbbing of the 
arteries, diy furred tongue, and indigestion. 

The grand, old-fashioned vintage Burgundies, such as Cham- 
bertin, Clos Vougeot, etc., do not produce these effects, as they 
are sufficiently alcoholized not to decompcsse; but their price and 
their strength fit them only for holidays. They ehould be treated 
like [xirt, and taken in a single glass with some exceptionally 
prime dish, such as venison or a saddle of four-year-old mutton. 
The primest Burgundies are those which have a peculiar odor of 
wall-flowers. 

Beaujolais was introduced a few years ago from the Mdcoa 
market by means of some choice specimens, but it has not sus- 
tained its first reputation. It is apt to turn soup, and at the best 
has very little bouquet. 

The Hungarian wines have beea lately widely advertised as 
superior to claret. Some of them have certainly pleasant fruity 
flavors, but they do uot ripen well in the cellar, and are liable 
to decomposition. They are inferior to the produce of French 
vineyards at the same price, 

7. Rough Kines owe their character to the relatively large pro- 
portion of tannin which they contain. They have usually a bril- 
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liant tint, but are deficient in alcohol ; and their principal use in 
the trade is to mix with others to impart color and keeping qnal- 
ities. The Vin de Caliors and Roussillon come under this cate- 
gory' ; the latter, being stronger in alcohol than the majority of 
rough wines, appears in the markets in its own name ; at the mar- 
chants', and in public houses, as " Burgundy Port." In M. CWs 
table it is stated to contain 16.68 per cent, of absolute alcohol, as 
against 17.63 per cent, assigned to sherry, and 20 per cent, to 
port. The ordinary drink of the population in wine countries 
usual Iv consists of these routrh beverages: but, however beneficial 
they might be, which is questionable, it would be useless to recom- 
mend them to those who can procure something more palatable. 

Beer. — The only thing to be guarded against in malt liquors is 
sourness, which needs no comment. 

Spirits. — This is, in every respect, the worst form in which al- 
cohol can be habitually consumed. To continue to produce the 
desired effect it is necessary to continuously increase the strength 
or the frequency of the dose. Almost all the cases in which in- 
jury to physical health has been traced to alcohol, are in reality 
due to spirit-drinking. 

Distilled liquors are by no means to be considered as merely 
dilutions of their chief ingredient. The products of recent distil- 
lation are always deeply saturated with the poisonous amylic 
ether, which the manufacturers call *^ oil of grain " or " fusel oil." 
It is not an adulteration, for gladly would the distillers get rid of 
it, and would pay largely anylxxly able to teach them how to do 
so quickly and cheaply. But it is much more injurious to health 
than any possible adulteration. I had once an idea that this 
waste product might be made of economical use, as a medicine or 
otherwise, and gave it to a considerable number of persons in 
doses of from one to ten drops. The consequences were invaria- 
bly feverishness and furred-tongue, and often headache and throb- 
bing of the temples. 

After cellaring for a year or so, a great part of this poisonous 
ingredient disappears by decomposition, leaving only peculiar 
flavors. And a quicker mode of producing the same efiect is to 
let the spirit drip slowly through the air, at the cost, of course, of 
much loss by evaporation. But new, unmellowed spirit must be 
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absolutely prohibited even from occasional or medicinal use in the 
dietary. 

If "fusel oil" cannot be detected by its peculiar, but not easily 
described, odor, it may usually be made evident by pouring some 
boiling water on tlie spirits or wine, and lotting the mixture stand 
in a small room, or close cupboard, for tbe night. It is then dif- 
fused through the air. It may also be discerned in the breath of 
tlie consumer. Chcmiste have not helped us to any quantitative 
lysis of this obnoxious substance. 






i 10. Waters. 



It is only exceptionally fortunate [leople that have a chance of 
choosing what water they are supplied with. Still, it is of prac- 
tical use to know what are the good and the bad features of each 
sort; especially the bad, in order that, if they are exhibited, the 
source may be avoided alt<^ether, or the dangers provided against. 

IHstilled water, as it is condensed from steam, is the ideal of jwr- 
fect purity. It has not even air in it, and therefore tastes flat and 
metallic. But it makes capital tea, beer, or any other infusiou or 
decoction. 

The principal bad feature it can exhibit is derived from its very 
purity. From the absence of salt, it dissolves and takes up in so- 
lution any lead it may come across. So that in ships, or any other 
places supplied by condensing engines, frequent analysis of the 
water with sulphuretted hydrogen should be made, lest it should 
be poisoned by the pipes or cisterns. 

Rain water may be, and often is, equally pure. It is, in fact, 
as it falls, steam condensed in the great condensing apparatus of 
the sky. But it is better aerated than distilled water. For cu- 
linary purposes, tor washing, and the like, it is well adapted. 
But it is apt to pick up dirt on the aurfaees where it is collected, 
and being, like the last, free from salts, also ia readily infected by 
lead. 

Hiver wafer is principally rain-water which has been filtered by 
passing through the surfiiee soil. A new risk, here, has to be 
guarded against, namely, that of contamination by refuse organic 
matter in a state of decay, but not yet sufficiently oxidizeil into 
The latter object is luiturally secured by the mo- 
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tioD and scratiou of a flowing stream, and the greatCT" part of ti 
rcHiilt^int dirt &llg lo the bottom, while the ohioride of sodium 
and otiier suits make the water actually more agreeable and dige»> 
tible. A purified river is the beat drinking-water one can havc^ 
but unhappily it is not yet quite evident what length of exposum 
is nectssiiry to secure its purification, and there is the uncomforta- 
ble feeling that any oi^uic matter may possibly Lie of a li 
poisonous sort. Water from this source should not be druuk utti 
less it be quite free from taste and smell, either naturally or aftw 
filtration ; or unless we can trace to an obviously harmless souroft 
Buy taste op smell we find in it. By "harmless" I mean such a 
impurity as peat, derived from superficial layers of that substance. 
This is not only harmless, but positively a seeuritj, showing that 
the water has passed through one of the best natural filters in thft 
world ; and a slight tinge of it is by no means unpleasant. 

Water containing sewage to any appreciable extent gives off ft 
fetid amell just before the boiling temperature, and may be easily 
detected in this way. The boiling temperature renders it safe front 
germs capable of communicating infectious disease, but it (Joes ni^ 
make it clean or wholesome. 

The readiest test of the presence of unoxidized organic mattei^ 
is to put a drop of " Condy'a patent ozonized water for toilet pur* 
jKises" in a tumbler of water. If the purple-lake hue tlius com* 
munioatcd remains for a quarter of an hour, the liquid is safe; t 
it vanishes, there is more organic matter than tliere should b 
Tlie organic matter may indeed be soap-suds, or some equally i: 
nocent portion of our fitted peek of dirt; but, on the other hand^, 
it may be the germ of typhoid fever or cholera derived from ( 
soui'ce painful to contemplate. As wise persons who have to d 
with strange dogs always caustic a bite, however free from hydr« 
phobia the animal may appear to be, so it is prudent always ti 
filter river water unless we have tested its absolute purity. 

Iron is sometimes spoken of as an impurity which is a recooi 
tiiendation, rather than otherwise, of a water, because iron is ^v^ 
by us as a tonic. But I cannot agree with that opinion. We (h 
not give iron to healthy persons; for if we did, we should o&al 
find what I have observed in some who habitually use tron-stfuned 
water, viz., deficient nutrition, dyspepsia, and obstinate ancemiiri 
And when we give iron to the sick, we give it as a drug, and e 
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as a drink, and only in short courses, and moreover we do not 
order it to be usecl in cookery. I should strongly advise iron 
springs and streams to he avoided. 

Lakes are perfected rivers. The organic matter has first been 
oxidized by motion and exposure, and then is deposited by rest. 
When Londoners see the happiness and saving due to the bring- 
ing a few feet of I^och Katrine through Glasgow, no wonder tliat 
their mouths water for Bala, or some other available lake. Mean- 
while, the existing comi>anies do their beat to iinitatf lakes, by 
letting their property rest in reservoirs before distribution. 

Marshes are, however, in a very different position from lakes. 
They are not deep enough to allow the organic and mineral mat- 
ters to be dropped out of the way, and moreover they are filled 
with decaying weeds and insects. It is an observation due to 
Hippocrates, that the drinking of marsh water causes enlargement 
of the spleen, and many observations have decidedly confirmed 
this evidence of the conveyance of ague poison by drinking-water. 
Hippocrates remarks also on the unheal thin ess of marsh water, 
arising out of its frequent change of temperature ; it is hot in 
Bummer, and ley in winter, thus tcudiog to produce oatarrlw.' 

Springs are underground streams. Before the surface flrainage 
which supplies them has got down to their level, it has been most 
thoroughly filtered of organic matter, so they are clear and bright. 
Moreover, being kept at a considerable barometric pressure, they 
hold a good deal of carixmic acid in solution, which renders them 
sparkling and exhilarating. But the presence of that carbonic 
acid makes them take up also a goofl deal of lime, iron, and other 
mineral constituents of the deep soil. They are " hard," that is 
to say their lime forms an insoluble compound with soap, curdles 
it and prevents it cleaning your hands. This is a veiy good test 
of the presence of an excess of lime ; and another is a deposit tak- 
ing place in the teakettle after the carbonic acid, which suspends 
it, IB driven off by heat. Hard waters dry up the mucous mem- 
branes just as they do the skin, arrest digestion, and thus cause 
gout, gravel, and stone to be prevalent in tiie districts watered by 
them. 

Ordinary hard waters owe their objectionable quality to carbo- 
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nate of lime made soluble by the presence of carbonic acid, and 1 

derived from the chalk in the strata through which they have 
passed. This is in a great measui-e cured by the means by which 
it ia detected, as above-mentioned, viz., by boiling. But in cer- 
tain districts, as for example in the Vale of Belvoir, the hard 
waters contain sulphate of lime, which is not tlirown down by 
heat. So no boiling will rectify them, and iu such districts rain 
or surface water should be employed for drinking and cooking. 

Shallow wells have the same virtues and faults as rivers. They 
are peculiarly liable to be poieoned by the neighborhood of house 
drains. Deep wells have rather the characters of springs. The 
tests of goodness are applicable accordingly. And here, it may 
be remarked, that the tests mentioned above are merely hints to 
excite suspicion, selected as readily applicable without the appar 
ratus of a laboratory. If a duultt arise, no analysis should be 
trusted but that of a special analyst, for which full instructions are 
given by Dr. Parkes' and others, 

The perfections of water are to be — 

1. Soft. 

2. Clean. 

3. With air and carbonic acid in it, to make it refreshing. 

4. With salt in it, sufBeient to make it tasteless,^ and to prevent 
its too ready contamination by lead. 

Mineral waters for dietetic, as distinguished from medicinalj 
use, should have the same virtues. Manufacturers say that 
"soda water" is always most popular, if it contain.? a minimum 
of soda, that is to say if it is simply good drinking-water aerated. 
And a very delicate beverage is the fiishionable "Apoitinaris ■ 
water," the salts in which are in proportions to render it most soft 
and velvety to the palate, and not in such quantity aa to give it ' 
any medicinal action. It is as good for health as the water of ] 
Loch Katrine. 



' PracUeal Hygiene, b. i, cliup. i, sect, 6. 

' Tastelensness ia BometimeB looked upon as an evidence of the purity of J 
water ; but Diis is not strictly true. Distilled wnter, of absolute puritj, has a 
decided metallic fluvor, which ia removed b; tbe Rddition of salt and air. 
I'he probubilit; is that b; tbeee additions it ia more assimiliited to tile fluids 
of the bodj', and thereforeis more digoftible, more quickly absorbed. Pur the 
Mine reaaon unboiled albuoiea ia proverbially tasteless. 



Potash and LWda waters should be used by invalids only. 

I have heanl souie parents object to their grown-iip sona drink- 
ing soda water, under the ide-a that it diminiahas their chance of 
seeing grandchildren aronnd their hearth. I have not been able 
to trace any such baleful influence. 

Toaat and water (made by pouring boiling water on a burnt 
biscuit and two or three cloves) is a wholesome drink, for it se- 
cures the neutralization of all organic matter. 

Barky water, if well Iwiled for about a quarter of an honr, is 
also a good formula tor making hard water more digestible. The 
"pearl barley" of which it is made, should be washed with two 
waters before using, and about two ounces to the quart is gener- 
ally found enough to make a drink to quench thirst. Some very 
thinly shaved lemon rtnd is the wbolesomest flavoring. 

Those who drink for pleasure lemonade, orangeade, ginger beer, 
and the like, should always prepare them at home. The small 
dealers, who brew what is sold, ai-e prone to use the cheaper tar- 
taric, malic (as found in rhubarb), oxalic, and even mineral acids 
instead of oranges and lemons. And they employ, as flavors, the 
amylic ethers, or " fruit essences," most deleterious drugs. 

Cups of various kinds are wholesome drinks, if not too much 
fortified with spirituous liquors. Curafoa should never be al- 
lowed to enter into their composition; the peel of a Tangerine 
orange ground over with a lump of sugar, will give all tho flavor 
without the poison. Borage and cucumber rind are not injurious. 

Ice. — In Dr. Bidder's experiments on the gastric juice, he 
found that low temperature does not exercise any deleterious in- 
fluence upon it. When absolutely frozen, it dissolved albumen as 
well as ever, though it was quite spoiled by heat.' Again, the 
secretion of glands ia arrested by feverishuess of system, or by 
local elevation of animal warmth above the normal degree, and, 
in hot weather or hot rooms, it cannot but be beneficial to the 
stomach to reduce the unusual temperature to which the over- 
heated blood has brought it. Ice, therefore, is one of the most 
generally useful additions to the dietary of both sick and healthy 
which the energy of modem trade has made; and the ice-box puts 
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a daily supply within reach of us all. The only time when ice is 
found injurious is, during the exhaustion and real cooling conse- 
quent on violent exercise and perspiration. Pond ice, glacier ice, 
and snow are much inferior to the lake ice with which the Eng- 
lish market is supplied. They contain foreign and, sometimes, 
organic matters, and melt sooner. Ice machines are to be recom- 
mended as a means of obtaining cold, when the best ice is out of 
reach. They are so frequently improved, that it is unadvisable 
to say which is the best at present. 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF FOOD. 



■■The most important element in cooking is, indubitably, the 
cook. And tlie most important of a cook's virtues is shown in 
the selectioD of food. A good cook is, to a certain extent, born, 
not made ; and if born deficient in necessary faculties, the novice 
ahould be made to understand that she has mistaken her mission. 
The ne<«8sary faculties are those of accurate taste and smell — 
with which, joined to enthusiasm and punctuality, she may become 
a useful and honored member of society — without which, she is 
simply an inGumbrance. The tests to try her by are plainly 
eooked eggs, joints, and vegetables. If she regularly sends these 
up in a state to give a zest to her master's appetite, let him think 
no trouble or expense wasted in teaching her whatever she desires 
to learn ; if they excite disgust, harm rather than good is done by 
her technical knowledge of those disguises of inferiority known 
as " made dishes." Cleanliness may be taught, a variety of re- 
ceipts may be bought, bnt a delicate nose is beyond price. Choose 
a cook young, choose her carefully, and treat her liberally. 

It is an old remark that a good cook shows generally a bad 
temper. There is more truth in it than in most pi-overbs ; for the 
fact is that in half-educated persons, just indignation is apt to 
hear the appearance of wrath ; and the needful rebukes to over- 
reaching tradesmen, and the disappointments which one who 
loves her work must feel, if her enthusiasm is not appreciated, 
beget a sharpness of tongue and manner difficult to endure. 
Nevertheless, it is wise to bear and forbear, and to keep an effi- 
cient servant when you have got one. 

This is not a cookery-book, and therefore, of course, the details 
of the kitchen could not be entered into, even were I equal to the 
task. It is not the business of these pages to teach how to make 
food nice, except so far as that quality indirectly bears upon its 
wholesomeness. All that can be attempted ia, to point out a few 
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particulars in which the pre))aration of food bears upon what ib 
known of the physiolt^y of digestion and the economics of nu- 
trition. And in a future chapter will be discus.'^ the extent to 
which a physician should interfere with the cook in the adminis- 
tration of food to his patients, in sickness. 

No kitehen is complete without an opeu range. It is impossi- 
ble to have a properly roasted joint by any other means, as I 
iearnetl by visiting the private premises of a " Patent Kitchener" 
manufacturer, and finding tijere an old-fashioued fire-place in full 
operation. He cared too much for liis diet to employ his own 
works. Exjierieuce has led me to question even the economy of 
the closed fire in practical working, 

Roastivg is the most perfect mode possible of preparing meat 
for the table. The heat radiated from the open range coagulates 
the outer layer of albumen, and thus the exit of tliat which is 
still fluid is prevented, and it becomes solidified very slowly, if at 
all. The areolar tissue whicli unites the muscular fibres is con- 
verted by gradual heat into gelatin,' and is retained in the centre 
of the mass in a form ready for solution. At the same time the 
fibrin and albumen take on, according to Dr. Mulder,* a form 
more highly oxidized and, especially in the ease of the former, 
more capable of solution in water. The fat also is melted out of 
the fet-cells, and is partially combinetl with the alkali from the 
serum of tlie blood. Thus, the external layer of albumen be- 
comes a sort of box, which keeps together the valuable parts till 
they shall have undergone the desired changes by slow heat — a 
box, however, permeable by the oxygen of the free surrounding 
air, 80 that most of the empyreumatic oils generated by the char- 
ring of the surface are carried off. As these are neither agreeable 
nor wholesome, the loss is a gain. There is also an acrid volatile 
product, acrolein, produced by the burning of the fat, which is 
better removed. 

The first part of roasting should therefore be got through 
rapidly, by close exposure to a bright hot fire, in an ojien, well- 
ventilated kitchen. By this, the gra^■y is retained in the meat, 

' Kot, however, Uie sarKoleiiima, which an esperimeiit of Professor KoUl- 
ker's Beems to remova from the class of substancos yieliiing gelatin. See 
Eiilliher's Mikroa. Aoat., vol. ii, p. 250. 

' Quoted in Uolescbott'B Diatetik, p. 450. 
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till, at tbe first incision, it flows out of a reJdisli color. After tlie 
com]>lete coagulation of the albumen on the surface, the joint 
shonhl be removed a little further off from the fire, so aa to roast 
griidually through. 

The whole time of roasting depends partly on the weight of the 
joint, partly on the sort of meat. 

Brown meats, such as beef, and mutton, and goose, require a 
quarter of an hour for each pound. 

Veal and pork, the same, with five or six minutes added at the 
end to make sure of absence of red. 

White-fleshed birds take somewhat less ; for example, a turkey 
of 8| lbs. (according to M. Gouflft) only an hour and three 
quarters, a capon of 4 lbs. fifty minutes, a fowl of 3 lbs. half an 
hour, a pheasant thirty-five minutes, a partridge fifteen minutes. 

The fire should be thoroughly lighted before commeneiug, and 
kept up evenly ; two gills of broth put in the pan, and the larger 
roasts basted with it five or sis times, the smaller tliree times, 
during roasting. Before removal from the spit, some thick fleshy 
part should be pressed with the finger, to ascertain that it is soft. 
Uncooked parts retain their elasticity. All these times have been 
calculated on the understanding that there is no draught to lower 
the temperature between the fire and screen, for, however airy and 
well-ventilated the kitchen should be, such an irregular distribu- 
tion of heat is most noxious, and overthrows all calculations for 
tlie due roasting of meat. 

M. Brillat-Savariu pronounced on ed nl r6tUsmr ; \a this he 
does not show his usual wisdom, for an eye on the clock will sup- 
ply the lack of an instinctive knowledge of time. 

Roasting properly conducted is the most scientific and whole- 
some, and on that score the most economical mode of dressing 



Baking naked meat at a high temperature ts a feeble imitation ; 
and the way cooks have of baking first, and then browning the 
outside, so completely reverses the needful order of the required 
processes that it may be designated a fraud. Baked meat is ill- 
fiavored and indigestible from the saturation of the substance 
with erapyreuma ; but it is not so when the temperature is mode- 
rate, and when the materials are further defended from it by a 
layer of some bad conductor of heat, such as a thick pie-dish, or 
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a crust, or a ooat of clay (as practiced bv the gipsi^). No empjr- 
reuma, or product of charring, 13 then formed ; and the fat and 
gravy which ooze out, assist in the cooking. The process goes Ott 
even after the dish Is taken out of the oven, if it is kept hot by 
being envelope*! iu a thick flannel, or placed in one of Silver's 
Norwegian cooking boxes. The "Cornish paety" is the mmt 
perfect dinner that a lalwrer, or sportsman, or artist, can have 
brought to his midday rendezvous. Meat or tish, and potatoes, 
or anything in short that the taste or pur^e dictates, are enveloped 
in a thick solid crust, baked slowly, and then packed in several 
layers of woollen. The basketful will keep warm for hours, and 
is the ne plus ultra of outdoor refreshment. 

Vegetables and fruit demand the same slow treatment. For a 
lar^e party, apple or gooseberry pie siiould l>e baked all oight in 
an old-fashioned red dairy pan. 

Eggs should not be used, or at any rate very sparingly, in 
bakes ; for submitted to heat for a long period, their albumen be- 
comes more and more tough and insoluble. 

Rapid boiling has, in a minor degree, the same case-hardening 
effect on the meat as roasting ; but the interior albumen seeras, by 
this process, more hardened and less digestible. In boiling a 
joint, the heat should be kept up for five or six minutes. Then, 
it should be cooled down by the addition of three pints of cold 
water for each gallon of boiling water, and retained at that heat.' 

In boiling fish, the addition of salt to the water, or the use of 
sea-water, makes the flesh firmer, and retains the flavor in the 
interior ; but in making stock for aondUes, the softer the water the 
better. 

Mutton is best boiled in hard water, for the same reason as fish. 

Slow boiling makes, it is true, a nourishing sonp, but converts 
the muscular fibre into a mass of hard strings, which, eaten or not 
eaten, are in nine cases out of ten equally wasted. They are to ■• 



' That is to any, roduced with water at 50° from 212° Pahronheit to ITO",' ' 
or to the extent of 42°. The? formula in the tesl is given aa a specimen of the 
twat, pepbapa the only, mode of directing cooks how to reduce temperatur 
The female mind abhors meters of all kinds, and degrees Palirenbeit me; 
tiuned in our orders would infullitjly entail tbeir ri-jottion, as only fit Tor bo 
pital nurses. Medical men cannot be Uio cautious to avoid introducing an; 
thing reputed " chemioal " into the kitchen. 
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be found in the feces, exiiibiting all the beautiful transverse strire 
of their original state, quite iiuafFeeted by their intestinal journey. 

The utility of Soups and Broths depends on several circum- 
stances which modify the advantages accruing from their liquid 
state. In the first place, heat seems to have an effect in some 
degree proportioned to the period of application to albumen, ren- 
dering it more or less insoluble, at the same time that, to a deli- 
cate palate, there is a decided loss of flavor. Thus soups and 
stews which are kept too hot, are wholesome enough during the 
first fsw hours, mai/ be digested at a railway refreshment room for 
some hours after, but on the second or third day give the rash 
stranger, beguiled into a cheap French dinner, an almost certain 
diarrhcea. Though finely divided, the minute fragments of miia- 
cular fibre seem to be, individually, rendered insoluble by con- 
tinued heat. 

Then, again, a high temperature, too long continued, extracts 
from the meat all its gelatin — an innutritions material, which en- 
velops the fragments of fibrin in the stomach, and prevents their 
being acted upon. And this is all the more likely, when an over- 
anxious cook tries to make the soup what she calls "good" (that 
is, strong, stiff, and gluey) for invalids. 

Again, if the soup is, by straining, made clear and ornamental, 
a great deal of the most valuable part of it is removed : the bouitli, 
if not over-boiled, contains the chief constituents wanted as nour- 
ishment. 

This subject will be reverted to when discussing cookery for 
the sick, 

Sonp is rendered more wholesome and nutritious for healthy 
persons by the addition of vegetables. Thus, the "Administra- 
tion de I'Assistanee publique" in France, adopted, by the advice 
of a commission of physiologists and physicians, a formula for the 
preparation of bouillon embracing this addition. Reduced to ap- 
proximate English measures the recipe is as follows : 

Water, 4 pints. 

Meat (with bone), 211)9. 

CftrrolB, turnips, rnitl other vegetublea, . . , I! oea. 
Salt, 
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It may be aafely commended for adoption in " soup-kitehetw," 

Boiiing is a form of cookery peculiarly adapted to vegetables. 
Dr. Paris' remarks that it deprives tliem of a considerable portion 
of contained air, which is injurious to digestion when in excess. 
Potatoes should be steamed or boiled In their skin^, and not so 
long as for them to fall to pieces from the breaking of the starch- 
granulea; when skinned, they ought to retain their shape. On 
the other hand, the cabbie tribe and carrots can hardly be boiled 
too long. It is essential that soft watvr should be employed, and 
it is the securing this, that makes steaming such an advisable form 
of boiling, for steam is of course, soft water. 

Particular care should be taken that v^etables are thoroughly 
boiled Bofl all the way through, and dried on a cullender. 

A certain quantity of oleaginous matter renders vegetables, in 
which there is much combined water, less massive in the stomach. 
Thus, roast potatoes are better for the addition of some fresh but- ■ 
ter, and mashed potatoes for a little cream beaten up with the ^ 
purh after it has been passed through a sieve; and, again, 
milky rice pudding does not collect into a lump as plain rice is 
apt to do. In making the latter dish up for baking, e^s should 
never be used. Baked white of egg is the most insoluble form of 
albumen possible. 

Plain boiled rice should always have a little fresh cold butter 
mixed up with it. In that way it will serve as an accomjianiment 
of meat at dinner. 

Slewing has the advantage over dry baking, that there is no 
charring or formation of empyreumatic gases; and the heat is not 
too great. The principal objection to it is that the meat often , 
gets saturated with the fat gravy, and is, thus, too rich for some 



It is, however, not nearly so liable to this objection as Frying. 
Unless conducted with great skill, this process coats each parlJcle i 
of the food with a medium difficult of penetration by the gastrio 
juice, for it is oily, whereas the secretion of the stomach is watery. 
Butyric acid and other rancid and empyreumatic educts are formed, 
and disturb digestion, producing, not rarely, flatulence and heart- 
burn. The art consists in frying " lightly," as cooks phrase it, 
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that is to say, quickly and evenly, and with constant motion, so 
that the high heat required does not char any part. For those 
who do not dislike the flavor of oil, it ia a more manageable me- 
dium than butter, and generally turns out a lighter dish. Good 
Lucca or Provence oil Ss also less likely to be sophisticated than 
bought butter. 

Hdshinff is not to be encouraged. From the two processes that 
are gone through, the animal fibre Is too much hardened to be 
readily digested. Cold meat is wliolesomer, and may be made as 
palatable with mayonnaise or some such sauce. If it must be 
done, at lea^t let a water-bath {hain marie) be nsed. 

Marinating, that is, baking in vinegar and water with layers 
of bay-leaves and pepper-corn, is suitable for the more oily kinds 
of fish.' 

Broiling iTO^Tiii a peculiar tenderness to the meat, by the rapid 
hardening or browning of the surface, preventing tlie evaporation 
of the juice. It is, in fact, roasting applied to small portions of 
meat. Tradition commends it as a suitable cookery for the meat 
of persona in training; but, perhaps, in no sort of dish does it 
shine BO much as in iish. 

In the preparation of mixed diahea and in seasoning it should 
be a general and almost universal rule that the different ingre- 
dients should be aa far as possible cooked' separately. The reason 
is obvious, — each article, from its texture, requires, for its perfec- 
tion, to be submitted to beat for a different period. Too long ex- 
posure destroys its flavor and solubility. - To take familiar exam- 
ples, — an egg if made into a custard, or just coagulated, is tasty 
and wholesome; but if baked for half an hour in a pudding it 
becomes useless as an article of food. Spices lose nearly all their 
flavor, while retaining all their irritating qualities, if mixed in a 
dish before boiling; yet if heated up separately and for a shorter 
time, they retain it, and will suffice in much smaller quantity. 
Soup, on the other hand, requires less boiling than the vegetables 
which are usually put in it. If boiled together, the latter are 
therefore sure to be underdone. If baked in a tartlet, jam loses 



' Anolher mode of wholesomely c 
or herrings, in to stew or bake then 
breadcminba butwaen uuch. 
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all fruity odor aad taste, and sinks into the paste. It shonM ba^ 
ooly barely heated atXer the paste is done. Just warm an oyster, i 
it is sapid and digestible ; bake it in a beef-steak pie, it is leathery 1 

and insoluble. It ought to be put in cold, just liefore the dish [ 
cornea to table. Onions require long cooking; but the other | 
seasoning herbs usually used in broths should uot be sprinkled in 
till a. late stage of the boiling. 

The effects o£ salting are ol'ten misunderstood. It is well knowa ^ 
that living exclusively on salted meat produces scurvy; and it b 
imagined that the injury to the system arises from the saline mat- ] 
ter thus introduced into it. Such, however, is not the case. Chlo- J 
ride of sodium is such a large constituent of our blood that it can- 
not possibly be noxious. The unwholeaomeuess of salt meat, aa 
au article of diet, depends on its deficiencies, not on its excesses : 
it has lost, according to Baron Liebig's calculation, half its nutri- 
tive value by the removal of its fluids and salts by the brine; , 
and the dried-up remnant ie diflicult of solution. Soaking is ] 
water may soften and remove the salt, but it does not rratore its J 
nutritive value. 

Smoking and Drying are not quite so injurious to the texture o 
the flesh as salting. It would seem that in the latter the hard- 
ening process goes on continuously ; in fact., the salt remains and 
continuously extracts the aqueous constituents. But the drying 
takes place once for all, and the article gets no woree when it is ' 
once prepared, until decomposition occurs. These modes of prep- 
aration seem peculiarly adapted for fish, which naturally perish so 
readily, and which are more injured than even meat by salting. 

Tinned meat cannot make any claim to a recommendation ex- 
cept on economical grounds. "When heatetl up for the table it is ] 
too much cooked to be digestible or pleasant. It is best eaten cold, 
with some of its own jelly, aud salad or mayonnaise sauce. 

The process of "tinning" meat is well known to consist in the 1 
expulsion of air from the material by means of heat ; and it ia to | 
be feared that so long as this procedure alone is employed, the 1 
injury from the excess of temperature is unavoidable. The aim 
of the inventor should be, to effect the same object by the aid of I 
air-pumps in the cold. 

loe ficems to promise more favorable results than the last-named 4 
device, for preserving meat during its conveyance over long dis-l 
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68 — from the overstocbe<l producer to the hungry consumer. 
The attempt has hitherto failed from several avoidable causes ; 
but the Committee of the Society of Arts, who have taken up the 
matter, are eanguiue of final success iu puttiiig the Australian 
fresh meat butcher in direct com nuinication with the English 
laborer. It should be remembered that meat which has been thus 
preserved requires immediate cooking, as it quickly goes bad from 
the change into a higher temperature of air. It should, if possi- 
ble, be brought home iu au ice-box, and kept tliere till wanted. 

Vegetables preserved by drying undergo an interatitial harden- 
ing of the tissues which renders them insoluble in the saliva, as 
may be observed by their want of flavor. Tliey are inferior to 
fresh vegetables for use iu preventing scurvy — indeed they seem 
inferior to lime-juice for that purpose — so that they cannot be 
wholesome for the healthy. It is a fact, not explained as yet, 
that long transport, especially by sea, however rapid, lias a some- 
what similar deleterious effect on vegetables ; so that we do not 
get the advantt^e which might have been anticipated from the 
increased rapidity of communication with distant supplies. A 
notable instance is that of Algerian peas. 

The preservation of food by excluding the aii- by menus of oil 
is a subject which requires further experimenting upon. Delicate 
fish, such as sardines fur example, can be kept iu this way for a 
long time; and from time immeinorial the method has been 
adopted for wine in Italy. A thiu layer of fresh oil in tlie neck 
of the flask obviat«s the necessity of a cork in wine not intended 
to travel, and is much more efficient, preventing even the lightest 
and most perishable liquors from turning sour. Potted meats and 
sausages are often judiciously preserved by a layer of lard, which 
seems effectual in retaining moisture and preventing decomposi- 
tion. Why do we not apply the same principle to the storing of 
jams, gooseberries, plums, etc., for winter -use ? 

Preservation with sugar has the disadvantage of introducing an 
ingredient which ia cloying to the appetite, a mask to the natural 
flavor of the vegetable, and, moreover, apt to generate an excess 
of acid in the stomach. 

As a rule, forced vegetables, and fruit out of season, are not to 
be recommended. The natural perioil of its perfection is long 
enough fur us to enjoy each ; and, tlieu, a change is as wholesome 
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as it is pleasant. To bring them to table sooner gratifiea oierd;^ 
a vulgar ostentation or impatient gluttony, and receives its just 
punishmeut in a premature weariness. 

Certain articles of diet yield their savors best when their valu- 
able ingredients are got out in the form of an Exiracf. An illus- 
tration of this may be found ia the Guatemala mode, of preparing 
Coffee and Chocolate,' which is as follows : 

" Coffee berries are used that have been stored dry one year. 
Taking enough for one or two days' consumption, they rub them 
in a linen cloth, and lay them in the sun before roasting. This 
operation is always performed by the lady of the house, over a 
quick charcoal fire, in an iron cylinder, which she keeps turning for 
ten or fifteen minutes, till the lierries are roasted on all sides. The 
most esteemed bean is the 'peaberry' (which bears the round mono- 
csityledonous form, instead of the dicotyledonous), in consequence 
of its browning more evenly. It is not a different species of eoffee, 
but an accidental variety, more common on some trees than others. 
At the critical moment of perfection, the berries are emptied into 
a basket and stirred round to prevent their further concoction. 
They are then ground, and a very strong liquid extract is made 
from them by infusion in hot M'liter. A common percolating 
coffee-jmt will serve this purpose, and save straining. A dessert- 
spoonful of this essence, with either boiling water or boiling milk 
poured on it, forms a cup which is the invariable bonne boitche of 
every meal. 

"Cacao trees grow wild, and are also cultivated round some 
Indian villages; the berries are dried in the sun ; and an Indian 
woman generally comes to your hacienda to make them into choc- 
olate. Kneeling before her mill, consisting of a smooth curved 
surface with a heavy stone roller, she grinds the kernels up with 
an equal weight of sugar, and flavors with cinnamon or vanilla, 
the latter a wild product of the forest. It is ground three times 
over, and, when in a smooth paste, is cut into oblong square pieces, 
each enough for one cup. It is then dried on a plate over a char- 
coal fire, "When required for use, it ia dissolved in boiling water 
or milk, and a thick froth worked on the top of each cup with a 

1 Dictated by Mrs. Osburt Salvin. 
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Bwizzle-stirk or whisk. The cup is often filled up with milk- 
cheese, cut into small dies." 

A principle of rational cookery, much overlooked by professors 
of the culinary art., is that each article of diet sliould be so pre- 
pared that its own natural flavors and other characteristics should 
be enhaneetl, instead of being masked or destroyed. Condiments 
and sauces should be so moderately used, as never to be a promi- 
nent feature ; and then, should be SO blended and balanced, as to 
make it difficult to identify them. There seems to me nothing 
Utopian in the idea of a universal sauce, adapted to all sorts of 
animal food, making them all more savory and more wholesome 
at tlie same time.' There is ample scope for individual taste in 
the selection of the variety suited to the user's palate. 

One is almost ashamed to mention cleanline 
cookery, the idea, of the contrary condition i 
pulsive ; but cooks do not seem aware how often their dishes are 
unpalatable, and, therefore, unwholesome, solely from being pre- 
pared in a vessel which has a disagreeable flavor remaining in it. 
Soap is sometimes employed in washing pots, instead of soda ; 
and the taste of the rank train-oil seems to adhere to the metal, 
and to infect a succession of otherwise excellent material ; and so 
adheres the odor of onions, and of several other condiments, to a 
steel knife. The use of printed paper to stand glass and crock- 
ery upon, in cupboards, is also objectionable, as the oily effluvium 
from fresh printing-ink is very rank, and acrid, and penetrating, 
as our patients who suffer from hiemorrhoids well know to their 
cost. 

T"ish is an article very often spoilt by injudicious endeavors to 
make it palatable. "Melted butter," in reality, requires the hand 
of a first-rate artist, whereas every kitchen maid thinks she can 
concoct it. Unless M. Gouffe's instructions have been followed 
to the letter, it is best avoided altogether. A few drops of Chili 
vinegar, or black pepper vinegar, or elder vinegar, or Worcester 



' This is ail old ambition, see Pejiys's Di»ry, February, 10, 16flI-9. Tlie 
Duke of York " did niiglilily inagniry his BHUte, which ho did then eat with 
ovcrjthing, and said It was the best universal sauce in the world, it being 
taught him by the Spanish ambassador ; made of sotne piireley and a dry toast, 
beat in ft mortar together with vinegar, salt, and n littlo pepper ; ho eats it 
with fiesh,orfowl,or Sah. . . . By and by did tustett, and liked it mightily." 
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sauce, or a slice of lemon, or a sauce made bv boiling pepper and 
salt in plain water with a few favorite herbs, assist the digestion 
of the fish, whereas greasy sauces impede the process, chemically 
and mechanicallv. 

Grilling does for fish that which roasting or boiling does for 
meat, and is a commendable mode of preparation, especially as it 
obviates the temptation to take sauce. 

Those professional lectures are usually the most instructive 
which take up some universally known and simple matter relat- 
ing to a subject, and use it in illustration of the principles in- 
volved in the art to be taught. To exemplify' the elements of 
sanatory cookery, perhaps nothing could be more fitly chosen by 
a lecturer than the cooking of an egg. First, for the name— our 
great-grandmothers (if proverb register language truly) talked of 
" roasting " an egg : we call the same process " boiling," marking 
the fact that there is no essential difference between the two, the 
end of both being the same, namely, the bringing albumen into a 
mechanical condition more suitable for the dig^estive viscera than 
when raw. Then, an egg, more clearly than any other meat, ex- 
hibits the virtues of freshness, and the vices of defects in that 
quality. Boil an egg warm from the nest, and you recognize it 
by its creamy, lightly coagulated, eminently digestible form of 
albumen. Even by next day it is less perfect, and steadily de- 
generates in value, till it becomes the most hateful of poisons. 
Here, may be pointed out, the importance of selection according to 
external obvious qualities. 

Xext, should come a scientific picture of the coagulation of al- 
bumen by heat. Albumen begins to coagulate at 140^' very 
slowly, but does not form a solid mass with rapidity under the 
temperature of nearly 212^. Till it has formed a solid mass it 
is easily permeable by heat, and the central parts are solidified, 
therefore, equally with the exterior ; whereas, coagulated albumen 
is a bad conductor of high temperature; and if the outside sets 
quickly and firmly, the inside remains light and semi-solid. Boil 
an egg at a slow heat, and it is not cooked till hard all through ; 
put it into quite boiling water, and the white sets soon, and leaves 
the albumen of the yolk sofl. This illustrates the rules given a 

I II 1 1 — — * 

1 Simon's Chemistry (Day's translation), vol. i, p. 16. 
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few pagps back, about applying ai first a high hefUin roasting and 
boiling, ami afterwards moderatinff it, when the hardened surface 
has Inclosed the deeper parts as in a box. The shell of the egg 
niay be a text to demonstrate, how in baking and frying, the ex- 
ternal media, the crust and the oil, retain the whole of the sub- 
stanee, so that there is uo loss during these cconomieal culinary 
operations, though the meat is less wholesome. 

Then, that this lose of wholcsomeness is due to the saturation 
of the article of diet with the products of dry distillation, and, 
also, that enhauooment of natural savor, solubility, and whole- 
someness run In parallel lines, may lie illustrated from the obser- 
vations of Beaumont on the different times occupied in the gastric 
digestion of eggs in 8e\'eral conditions. He found, for example. 
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Eggs, whipped and diluted, no('ii|)ied ii 

" fresh ronsted " 

" Boft boiled (or pouclieii) •• 
" hard bulled ■' 



It may be observed that this isjust the order in which thej- are 
tasty; that is to say, the degree in which they come with facility 
into contact with the sensory nerves distributed through the mu- 
cous membrane ; so that pleasui-e and duty here, as usually in 
natural operations, become one, 

Genei-al rtdos for the preservation of food are somewhat decep- 
tive. They lead to their being too nauch practiced for the display 
of the pride of ingenuity. The fact is that food is always the 
worse for storing in respect of its wholcsomeness, even if its taste 
is not injuriously affected. 

But economical reasons exist for the restricted exercise of this 
art. The principle consists in excluding the evil oxidizing influ- 
ences of air and moisture. In dry goods this is done by keeping 
them dry and warm and closely covered up. Starch, ricv, tapioca, 
Eago, macaroni, vermiL-elli, sugar, sweetmeats, jams, salt, and dried 
and salted meats, tea, coffee, etc., require this treatment. And 
they should bo kept in a different cupboard from odorous goods, 
such as candles and soap, or they will catch the ol)jectionab1e 
flavor. But with most fresh ot^auie substances a different treat- 
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ment is necessan^ to the attainment of the same end. They con- 
tain in their texture itself sufficient moisture and air to oxidize 
them into decomposition, and the more stagnant these are the 
more surely do the chemical actions result. It is necessary, 
therefore, to let them have free ventilation ; their external surface 
should be frequently wiped, or at least blown over by a current 
of air, so as to let the old moisture escape and fresh be absorbed. 
Thus, meat should hang exposed in an open larder, and be often 
dried. Lemons should be purchased in the summer and sus- 
pended in nets for use at the time when they are dear. Onions 
and garlic should be strung up in an outhouse (not the larder). 
Parsley, thyme, mint, and other herbs should be dried in the 
wind, out of the sun, put each into a separate paper bag, and 
hung up in the kitchen. Where apples and pears and chestnuts 
are stored, the window should be left open, and the fruit fre- 
quently turned. Too much draught makes vegetables withy; so 
they should be laid on a stone floor behind the door. Potatoes 
are best stacked in dry sand. 

The date when each article is stored should be written down. 

Eggs are an exception to the usual rule respecting organic sub- 
stances. They cannot be treated in the same way by reason of 
their structure, yet it is impossible to avoid keeping them for culi- 
nary purposes. They are best preserved by being washed over 
with a solution of gum and packed in a square box of bran, 
which is to be turned over a quarter of a turn every day. 
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P^The most recent systematic teacher of physiology defines diges- 
tion as " the jtrocess by which food is rednced to a form in which 
it can be absorbed by the intestines and taken up by the blood- 
vessels.'" The process consists in the aliments being passed along 
a canal, thence called the "alimentary canal," running through 
the body, where it comes in contact with fluids oozing out from 
various glands, which mixing with it dissolve it, aiid reduce it to 
a homogeneous juice or "chyme." 

The more perfectly and quickly this end is attained, the more 
healthy is the digestion. 

These fluids resemble one another in being watery, saline, and 
albuminous, like the serum of the blood, so that they are well 
adapted for passing readily through the mucous membranes by 
endosmose. They pass in, as they passed out, freely, aud carry 
in with them the nutriment prepared in the alimeutary canal. 
But there the resemblance ceases; and the differences of the fluids 
ptjured from the different glands are very marked, and their ac- 
tions on the various constituents of the diet are strikingly special- 
ized. 

1, The saliva, secreted from the glands of the mouth, is alka- 
line, giaiiy, and adhesive, and possesses the power of converting 
verj' rapidly the unabsorbable starch into soluble and absorbable 
sugar. 

2. The gastric juice, secreted in the thin layer of gland which 
lines the cavity of the stomach, is acid, and can dissolve, so long 
as it is acid, the solid albumen and fibrin of flesh food. 
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3. The pancreatic Juice is again alkaline,' very full nf albumi- 
nous organic matter, and capable of exerting a jieciiliar influence 
on fatty matters. It ilisintegratea them, and reduces them to a 
Btate of fmulsion, ao that the mixture of fat in the watery fluid it 
floatB in, is white and o|uique. In this creamy state, it is capable 
of soaking through the mucous membrane and passing into the 
blood, by the same way as the starch and fibrin. 

4. The bile is very different fmra any of the above fluids in 
chemical reaction and contents, and it does not appear to possess 
the power of dissolving starch by turning it into sugar, or of dis- 
solving fibrin, or of emulsioning fat in any degree equal to pan- 
creatic jnitM?, though it is itself of a soapy nature, as is shown by 
the commercial use of ox-bile by carpet cleaners to remove grease- 
Bpots. It is neither acid nor alkaline, but it possesses considera- 
ble bleaching powers, and, also, arrests decomposition In animal 
substances. In this latter capacity, it is highly conducive to our 
comfort by obviating that intolerable odor which distinguishes the 
excretions of patients in whom the bile is deficient. But, with 
all this, it does not clearly appear how any of its known physical 
properties can aid in the constructive assimilation of nutriment. 
Yet aid it does, most decidedly. If, in consequence of a'ccident 
or disease, the flow of bile into the alimentary canal is wholly cut 
olf, the animal rapidly emaciates, and dies starved. Even when 
the supply of bile is only partially diminished, as in the instance 
of some of our patients, tliere is a markc^d deficiency of nutrition, 
shown in loss of weight and anieniia. Now, this wouhl not hap- 
pen if bile were a mere excrementitious fluid containing ingredi- 
ents resulting from the disintegration of the tissues, and designed 
merely for their removal from the body. It has assimilative 
functions to jwrform beyond the simple drainage of the blood, 
though what those functions are can lie expressed only in the 
vaguest terms at present, and the most prudent and must recent 
physiologists decline to give a definite opioion on the u&ea of the 
bile. 

5. The miestinal juice is secreted alkaline, and possesses the 
power, like the saliva, of converting starch into sugar; but, unlike 
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that flaid, does not lose its power in presence of an acid. It, also, 
haa a certain solvent power over albumen, inferior, indeed, to that 
of the stomach, but stronger in this respect, that it is not checked 
by the bile or pancreatic juice. 

Thus, we see that a meal, as it passes downwards, is irrigated 
first by a watery fluid which, as it dilutes and adds to its bulk, 
dissolves m- fits for absorption a great portion of its starchy con- 
stituents. Then, it is further irrigated by a still more dilute fluid, 
which dissolves its meaty part. Then, the fat is wiished out of it 
by the stream of pancreatic juice. And, simultaneously, the bile 
is ])oured on it in a continuous stream, which makes it, in some 
unexplained way, more easy to be taken up as nutriment. After- 
wards, the intestinal jnice, oozing out in small quantities through- 
out a long cfinal, seems fitted to make up the deficiencies of any of 
the previous solvent acts. 

The daily quantities of these fluids, a-j estimated, mainly, from 
the results of Dts. Biilder and Schmidt's experiments, may be 
reckoned, at least, to equal the following : 

orsiiltvii, 8j pints, 

or gHBtrio juice, 12 (lint^, 

»0I liilc, aj i.iiils, 

or [miiiTenlicjuite, IJ pints, 

Of Intestliml juice, i pint, 

niafaing in all nearly three gallons. Of this, ninety-sis per cent, 
is water, of which ouly so much passes away in the stools as pre- 
vents them from being inconveniently solid. The rest, therefore, 
that is to say two gallons and a haltj is restored to the IJiood by 
absorption. 

" The clearest notion we can gain of the business performed by 
all this two dozen pints of water which exude on the murous 
membrane of the intestinal canal, and arc by the same membrane 
taken up again, is by viewing them as a vireulation. It is con- 
stantly going its roumls like ai) endless chain, fintling and taking 
up inside the solid structure of the body substances which ought 
to come out and be got rid of, finding outside nutriment which 
the body wants, and conveying it in, 

"Truly, wlien a man contemplates with the eye of the reason 
this unceasing journey, this great current so entirely removed from 
the cognizance of our senses, he ia at first confounded with t)ie 
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novelty of the ideas it excites {ingenti motu stupefactus aquarum) 
and almost refuses to receive them. It is highly important, there- 
fore, to bring it frequently before the mind till it becomes habitual, 
for there is no view of living phenomena so practically weighty 
for the medical man."^ 

In addition to this, there is a quantity of fluid introduced as 
beverage. Water passes straight through the mucous membranes 
unchanged, and alcohol, with a change of no weighty importance; 
and dissolvetl in them are numerous minor substances not strictly 
dietetic, though valuable by acting pleasurably or medicinally on 
the nervous system. 

Rightly, then, has digestion been likened by an old chemist to 
a process of ** rinsing ;"* all that is required is washed out of the 
alimentary substances, and the remains passed on to be got rid of 
along with the waste products of chemical life. 

Of the reason why these various secretions are able to digest the 
various constituents of our food, we know absolutely nothing. We 
find an albuminous matter in saliva, and we call it "p^j^a/m/" we 
find an albuminous matter in gastric juice, and we call it "pep^iw;" 
we find an albuminous matter in the pancreatic juice and we call 
it "pa/icrm/Zn;" but the only distinguishing point about each is 
that it acts upon starch, or acts upon flesh-meat, or acts upon fat, 
just as the fluid from whence it was concentrated acts. Ultimate 
chemioiU analysis merely shoNvs their resemblances, and not their 
diflerences. The nearest approach to a similar proceeding in 
nature is the ojwration of malting, where, aided by heat and mois- 
ture, starch is turned into sugar by the presence of ^^ diabase;" 
and it is remarkable enough that when albumen is artificially dis- 
solveii by gastric juice in the laboratory, a peculiar odor some- 
what like that of malting is given ofll But here our information 
ceases ; there are no more points in diastiise, to distingaLsh it 
chemically from ordinary albumen, than there are in pepsin or 
pancreatin. 

In bringing to bear ujx>n dietetics the observations of physiolo- 
gists, the main things the physician has to consider are the mechan- 
ical condition in which the fooil should be brought, the influence 
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rfitB Beveral solvents, and the times when they are ready to re- 
ceive it. 

Oieming is the first provision made for securing a due mechan- 
ical condition, The perieetion cootiists in so breaking up tlie 
mouthful that it should be as completely as possible permeated by 
the saliva. Tlie object of this is, in the case of meat, to soften it 
in preparation for swallowing and for -future solution in tlie stom- 
ach; in the case of starchy matter, to convert it into "glucose" 
or sugar. 

"With regard to the amount of chewing required by flesh food, 
there is a good deal of popular misconception. Persons with bad, 
false, or tender teeth are often found to fancy that a vegetable diet 
is more suited t« their imperfect power of mastication than an ani- 
mal one; and we not nil frequently see mothers instructing their 
children carefully to chew meat, and neglecting the same precau- 
tion in respect of vegetables. Physiology teaches an opposite 
caution. It is desirable, indeed, that the jaws should break up 
muscular fibre, lest it should perchance stick in the gullet, and be 
certainly difficult of penetration by the gastric juice in the stom- 
aeJi ; but to a vegetable aliment the performance is owing of more 
important functions. It is still more indispensable that it should 
be broken up, for it has to be immediately acted upon ; and it is 
indispensable also that it should be detained in the mouth till 
enough saliva to convert its starch into glucose has been secreted. 
Complete mastication, therefore, important for both, is still more 
important for vegetable than for animal food; and the leisurely 
performance of the operation cannot be prudently omitted by a 
mixed eater. 

It may serve to remind us of this, to reflect that while lions 
and tigers and wild dogs bolt their food, cows not only spend the 
greater part of the day over their nibbled meals, but give it a 
second chewing when in repose. 

Doubts have been thrown (Dalton's Human Physiology, page 
116) upon the importance of the action in the mouth to the eon- 
version of starch into sugar ; but the following easy experiment 
seems sufficiently convincing. Take some boil&i starch, fay in 
the siiape of arrowroot, and heat it with potass io-tartrate of copper. 
There is no change in the blue color of the salt. Now, put some 
in die mouth, and hold it a few moments only. When it is again 
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heated with potassio-tartrntc of copper, the metal is preeipitatcdj 
and shows hy its brilliant yellow color an abundant quantity of 
Bugar. 

The saliva, then, b^ins to convert starch into sugar immedi- 
ately ; and it is not slow to extend its operation to the whole mass 
submitted to it. A protraction of the foregoing esjierimeDt will 
show this. A monthful of boiled arrowro<Jt held in a healthy- 
mouth for five minutes, will show afterwards scarce a ti-ace of 
starch remaining. 

But it is true that the morsel is hardly ever allowed to 
in the mouth long enough for its complete conversion ; hardly 
ever is it sufKciently boiled and chewed for the saliva to affect the 
whole of it. Much free starch and free saliva must be carried 
down the cesophagus. During its passage the action goes on, and, 
doubtless, as much saccharine transformation takes place in th^ 
latter as in the former locality. But in a minute or two it must 
arrive at the stomach, and there the acidity of the visciis is said 
to put a stop to the saccharization. On this arrest of the salivary 
action by the presence of acid, Dr. Dalton's opinion of its slight 
influence in digestive solution is grounded. Nevertheless, once 
that the mass has passed through the pylorus, its acidity is neu- 
tralized, the action of the remaining saliva recommences on the 
starch 3"et unconverted, and tliis action is reinforced by the intes- 
tinal juice. 

By the unconverted starch, I mean not only that which was 
unchanged on arriving at the stomach, but also a good deal s«t 
free since that stage of digestion. For, besides the saliva, there 
practically comes into play in the solution of starch that which I 
have described as temporarily arresting it, to wit, the gastric juice. 
Cookery, even when moat efficient, rarely ruptures the whole of 
the granules. Many escape in the best, and in bad cookery tbe 
majority escape. They cannot, therefore, be affected by the saliva, 
till their albuminous envelojie has been dissolved by the gastric 
juice. Then, the amylaceous matter may be converted into sugar, 
either, rapidly, by the saliva present, or, more slowly, by the 
pancreatic and other intestinal secretions. 

For the reduction of starch, therefore, so as to bring vegetable 
food into a condition capable of easy digestion, the first point is 
that the salivary glands should secrete a sufficiency of fluid ; and 
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tiiifl not merely at the time of mastication, but tiiat they should go 
on aupplying it as long as any starch remains unconverted. Then, 
it appears extremely probable that the gastric glands aid the future 
carrying on of the process, though the acidity of the stomach pre- 
vent its continuance at the time of ita prevalence, 

Now, the salivarj- glands in the healthiest persona are liable to 
derangement from pm-ely external circumstances acting on the 
nervous system. Temporary emotion affects them temporarily, 
and chronic emotions affects them chronically. We all are famil- 
iar with the dry lips of the coward, the lover, the pitiful, and how 
the tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth when pain is endured, 
or when bad news is brought. "Bread eaten in sorrow" can 
hardly be swallowed, so long it takes to moisten the morsel. 
Again, bodily exertion parches the throat. It cannot he expected 
yiat meals of mixed food, swallowed when the body is under the 
influence of the circumstances quoted In illustration, should be 
dissolved, or nourish tlie tissues as they ought. And there is 
nothing surprising in tlie fermentation of the undigested vegeta- 
bles, and the formation of flatulence by the carbonic acid which 
results. 

Under the same circumstances, a portion of tiie solid meat re- 
mains undissolved, and is often thrown away unaltei-ed by vom- 
iting or diarrhtea; for the .stomach is influenced contemporane- 
ously with the mouth, as is clearly shown by the proverbial loss 
of appetite from mental causes. 

It is in this arrest of secretion that the sedative action of alcohol 
comes in useful. It is an aniesthetic, and prevents the effect of the 
nervous system upon the alimentary canal from being so deleteri- 
ous as it baa been shown naturally to be. A few teaspoonfuls of 
good strong wine or dilute spirit will often restore the lost power of 
taking food, and is an instinctive indulgence, as a protective jigainst 
the smidry blows inflicted on digestion by the exciting nature of 
social life in the present regimen of the world. It is possible to 
imagine a state of society, as among the Pitcairn islanders, for ex- 
ample, where everybody was apparently the better for taking no 
alcohol in any form, but even in that instance, the abstinence does 
not seem to have lengthened life, and it is certain that in Europe, 
it would shorten it for many of our most active and useful citizens. 

Equally important is the absorption of the sugar thus foroied 
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friMn the stan^. la health, a verr great part U absorbed in tlwi 
mouth anil gallet, aometime^ ail, for cbemkti ha\'e great difficult 
in finiltng it in the stomach, aniese it l» swallowed in excess. 
Some of it is probably cnnverted into the lactic acid, which aids 
the soIatioQ of flesh food, and the rest taken ap a^ ^ogar by the 
intestines. Still, even in health, a good deal of both starch and 
sagar escape, and appear in the feces. But, in the catarrhal state, 
the mucn^ which lines the membrane is an almij^t impermeable 
impediment b> osmosi;', from its insolnbility in water, and arrests 
absorption in proportion to it^ quantity. All mucus is a d^;ree 
of disease^ and every Briton knows how easily it is formed by 
very slight external influences. 

It is clear, tlien, that fiir the easy digestion of starch the whole 
of the alimentary canal mint be in a normal condition, and the 
nervous system not exhausted by recent excesive use. , 

27t6 Mtchanics of Digestion refer to the provision which is made 
for the food being duly brought into the sphere of action of the 
solvents described above. First comes Chacing, the importance 
of which, as a means of saturating the mass with saliva, has been 
already iusisted upon. Here may be mentioned, further, the im- 
portance of its eotupleteoess, for the sake of rwlucing muscular 
fibre to a fine pulp, so that it may be quickly infiltrated by the 
gastric juice on its arrival in the stomach. 

" I» the human subject, the teeth combine the characters of the 
carnivora and the herbivora. The incisors, four in number in 
each jaw, have, as in other instances, a cutting edge running from 
side to side. The canines, which are situated immediately behind 
the former, are much less prominent and pointed than in the car- 
nivora, and differ less in form from the incisors on the one hand, 
and the first molars on the other. The molars again are thick 
and strong, and have comparatively flat surfaces, like those of the 
herbivora; but, instead of presenting curvilinear ridges, are 
covered with more or less conical eminences, like those of the car- 
nivora. In the human subject, therefore, the teeth are evidently 
adapted for a mixed diet, consiiiting of both animal and vegetable 
food. Mastication is here as perfect as rt is iu the herbivora, 
though less prolonged and laborious ; for the vegetable substances 
HHcd by man, as already remarked, are previously separated, to a 
gmit cxteni, fruni their impurities, and softened by cooking, so 
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that tliey do not require for their mastication so extensive and 
powerful a triturating apparatus. Finally, animal substances are 
more completely masticated in the human subject than they are in 
the carnivora, and their digestion is accordingly completed with 
greater rapidity," ' 

However much natural selection may have rendered stronger 
the surviving species of other animals, it has, in the case of the 
human teeth, proved injurious to the perfection of our race. 
Artiets have, unhappily, taught us to see lovelineas in button 
mouths, bud-like lips, round dimpled chins, tiny pearly teeth, and 
to recognize aristocraey in hatchet faces. You take up a skull in 
one of the boiie-housea near old fields of battle (say at Hythe, 
where Pict and Briton, and others besides, grin so grimly at us), 
and you cannot enough admire the evenness, the firmness, the 
completeness of the set of half-worn, yet quite sound teeth ; but 
you are fain to confess that to have a wife, or a son, or a daughter 
with a prominent square jowl like that, would be a severe trial to 
your aesthetic feelings. You are incurably perverted by the me- 
dieval association of moral purity and intellectual refinement with 
pitifully weak jawbones; and a big-nifiuthed broad-nosed Helen 
Tvonld never have been the mother of your children — yet would 
she have saved you many a dentist's fee._ Narrow jaws can hold 
but few teeth; if the natural nurabera come, some must be ex- 
tracted, or else they crowd together, and decay from pressure; 
and there is no feature which is so markedly hereditary as narrow 
jaws; ae the mother is, so is the ofispring. 

"When, by the grinding machinery above described, the food has 
Leen reduced to a pulp, it is easily embraced by the tubular mus- 
cles of the pharynx and tBsophagas, and passed by their steady, 
wavelike motion downwards to the stomach; the passage is 
opened before it, and its return is prevented by the closing of the 
tube behind as it goes onwards. The sensibility of the cesophagus 
is so very slight, that we do not, in ordinary circumstances, feel 
the morsel going down; but if it is peculiar in shape and nature, 
we become aware how slowly and steadily it proceeds, and ought 
to proceed. For during this passage, much of the sugar and solu- 
ble salts, and the watery part, is taken up by absorption, and if 
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it ia hurried by bolting mouthful afttr mouthful in rapid sueceaaion, 
scant justice is done to the victuals, and a risk of indigestion is 
incurred. The healtliy circulation of saliva in this round is very 
great; we have seen lately how many piote are poured out daily 
in the mouth, and of this but little finds its way to the inteatinoa, 
the rest being taken up in tlie cesophagus and stomach, principally 
in the former. So, the importance of not interfering with its due 
action can be easily understood. 

Once in the stomach, the mass of food acquires a rotation from . 
the wavelike movement kept up by the peristaltic muscles of the 
stomach. Their alternate coniractions and relaxations press on 
the ina.^^, mucli as the undulations of a serpent carry it over the 
ground-— only in the latter case the undulating body is free, in the 
former it is fixed. The surface, being the part subjected to the 
moving power, moves quicker than the centre, and thus the whole 
contents of the stomach are rotated as a uniform mass, from left 
to right, and continually irrigated by the gastric juice along the 
depending, lower, and larger part of the sac. As it passes the 
opening of the pylorus at the other end, the narrowing of the 8ao 
squeezes out, with a somewhat quicker motion, such portion as is 
dissolved into creamy chyme, and it oozes on into the duodenum, 
leaving the still undissolvwl substances to flow along the shorter 
and upper curve of the stomach back to the starting-point. Thus, 
a slow, rotatory movement of the whole mass is sustained till all 
ia dissolved, or, at least, so far reduced in size as to get through 
the pylorua. 

The rotation seems to be continued in the intestines, if one may 
judge &irly of the action of their peristaltic fibres by the move- 
ments seen, immediately after death, in the intestines of a vigor- 
ous animal slaughtered for food. And the biliary ducts appear, 
also, to have a peristaltic action, rolling out gradually and regu- 
lating the flow of bile into the duodenum. Now, over all these 
involuntary and unfelt but constant wavelike movements, the 
nervous system presides ; and they are, without doubt, seriously 
affected by all tliat affects the nervous system, notably by mental 
emotion and bodily exhaustion. The oesophagus is sometimes so 
paralyzed by a sudden shock during a meal, that it does not close 
behind the victuals swallowed, and they are thrown up by a sort , 
of regurgitation. Even some hours after a meal, the arrest of the 
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fltomach's action by emotion may cause vomiting. And many 
instances arc on record of a mental emotion so arresting the biliary 
ducts as to produce jaundice. The ]ate Dr. Macleod, of St. 
George's Hospital, used to relate a scene which he saw in his own 
practice : a young lady with distended abdomen was cliarged with 
being privately married, and her eyes and shin had got bright 
yellow before he left the room. And, in the wild times, when 
people really did get into a passion sometimes, they are stated by 
bystanders to have often become janndiced. Few of na have ever 
seen an adult in a rage of the old sort, so that we must not ques- 
tion the accuracy of the statement. 

Whether absorption of the dissolved alimentary substances is 
affected by similar causes is not clear. I see uo reason to suppose 
that it is, as endosmosis is such a purely physical act, that the 
nervous system can control it only very indirectly. But, as the 
supply is cut off, it cannot, of course, be active during the preva- 
lence of such interferences. 

The subject of the impedimenta to digestion arising ont of dis- 
ease of various kinds, is of too great weight to be cited merely as 
an illustration, and will be considered more fitly in a future part 
of the volume. Here is the place for a few reflections on the 
suitability of different articles of food. 

Aliments may be called digestible when they yield readily all 
their nutritious particles to the fluids destined for their reduction 
to chyme. It is clear from what has gone before, that a compara- 
tive estimate of their digestibility cannot be made merely by 
reckoning, as Dr. Beaumont did, the duration of their sojourn in 
the stomach. That well-known physician is familiar to all, from 
having made a series of observations on a Canadian voyageur who 
had a permanent opening into his stomach, a healed gunshot 
wound. This was easily looked into, and the time consumed be- 
fore the victuals passed ont noted. But the results, which are 
often taken as an infallible guide by the dietician, ai-e not truly in 
accordance with what general experience teaches us on this matter. 
For example, salt tripe or pig's trotters, by this theory, take only 
one third of the time demanded by roast beef, the former dish 
being dissolved in the stomach in one hour, and the latter requir- 
ing three, while veal took four hours and a half. Sour-crout 
seemed to be twice as digestible as soup made of beef and vegeta- 
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bles. Mutton was three quarters of an hour longer in digesting 
than beef, and so on. Green vegetables, again^ are hardly at all 
touched by the gastric juice — are we therefore to conclude that 
they are useless ? — surely, the general observation that they are 
very digestible by a healthy man is more in accordance with fact. 

I do not lay much stress on the objection to these experiments 
arising out of individual peculiarity of constitution ; for in feet 
the subject of observation was a remarkably robust man, little 
aflfected by external circumstances, 9,nd able to carry on, in spite 
of the hole in his side, the laborious duty of conducting timber- 
rafts down the American rapids. 

In order to give observations like Dr. Beaumont's their full 
value, they should be corrected by a set of similar tests conducted 
upon the duodenum and ilia, for which a good opportunity has 
not yet occurred. Experiments on animals have been made, it is 
true; and they establish the fact that the intestinal juice is of 
great importance, and that the pdncreas, if not the liver, aids in 
the solution of food ;^ but the alimentary canal, and the habitual 
diet, of the lower creatures are so different from ours, that a com- 
parison of the behavior of different articles of food in their case, 
affords no practical experience for human dietetics. 

Something in the way of a comparative estimate might be 
made by laboratory experiments on the juices removed from the 
body, separately and mixed. Pending advances in this direction, 
the following general conclusions are, perhaps, all the rules our 
knowledge enables us to lay down : 

The degree of Cohesion has an important influence upon digesti- 
bility, — Tough articles, incapable of being ground up by the teeth, 
remain unused by the alimentary organs, while fluids and semi- 
fluids lead the van of digestibles. The tissues of young vegeta- 
bles and young animals are, for this reason, more digestible than 
those of old specimens of the same class. And emasculated 
beasts, having softer muscles, are better suited for the table than 
perfect males. It is desirable also that the post-mortem rigidity, 
which lasts several days in some animals, should have merged in 
softness before the meat is cooked. But this object, usually at- 
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tained by tanging in tLe larder, may be arrived at equally well 
by immediate cooking, before the rigidity haa set in. In warm 
cliHiatea and exceptionally warm weather, the latter course ia the 
prefer able of the two. 

That culinary preparation is the most efficacious, which miBt 
breaks up the natural cohesion of the viands. And it may be 
observed that the force of cohesion acts in all directions ; and it is 
of no use for a viand to be laterally friable, if it remains in lon- 
gitudinal strings. 

Fat interposed between the component parts of food diminishes Ue 
digestibility. — It is the iuteretitial layer of fat between the bundles 
of fibres of beef that makes it less digestible than mutton, and 
that causes larded meats often to disagree. 

Dilation favors digestibility. — Yet it may be carried too far. 
Even water will sometimes run through the alimentary canal, 
carrying on too rapidly the matters dissolved in it. And inert 
substances, such as woody fibre, if mixed up in too great quan- 
tity with food, dilute it so much that the central parts of the mass 
do not come at the digestive mucous membrane. Gelatin, proba- 
bly in the same way, retards the digestion of food if too concen- 
trated. 

Too high a temperature retards digestion.—li is not merely that 
the gastric, and presumably the other digestive solvenls, are de- 
composed by heat above that of the body, but the amount of se- 
cretion and the muscular acta necessary to forward solution are 
arrested by its local action. This applies principally to starchy 
foods, which are often taken hotter than at all suits the salivary 
glands. Meat has time to cool before it gets down to the labora- 
tory prepared for it in the stomach. 

The application of these rules to practice is not difficult; but it 
IB obviously impossible to compare articles of diet unless they are 
of a definite quality; and, therefore, it will be understood that 
all those spoken of are supposed to be of the very best sort, and 
dressed in the way best adaptetl for securing their virtues. 

Some years ago, I printed what I called a " Ladder of meat^ 
diet for invalids,"' which I will repeat in a future part of this 
volume, when we come to consider the regimen of the sick. I 
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there conclude with roast joint of mutton, which is the "promised 
land " of the convalescent ; so, that dish may fairly here begin 
the list, which may form a sort of skeleton framework — from its 
actual or possible position in which may be judged roughly the 
oom|mnitive time which each article is likely to require for its di- 
g(«tion. When time and strength have to be economiKcd, or 
where a full quantity is required for purposes of nutrition, it is 
wisft to adhere to the leading names on the list. M'liere modera- 
tion can be calculated upon, and full leisure .secured, a healthy 
man cannot be called imprudent fur indulging his appetite for va- 
riety by descending to the very bottom. Indeed, to do so, withiu 
reiiHOuable bounds, contributes to high health ; for it is certain 
tliat an important element in making the most of food is variety. 
It is not enough to supply in proper amount the proximate diet- 
otic substance; both in our own race and in domestic animals 
there is risk of a falling off in condition unless different substances 
of the same class are employed in rotation. The very strongest, 
perhaps, can bear uniformity without injury, but tfl the average 
man or beast it is as finally noxious as it is distastefuh Dr. 
I'urkes suggests that the good effect of variety is probably on 
primary digestion, improving the appetite and so causing more 
food to be taken by counteracting the cloying result of sameness.' 
But I think it goes further than that, for few can fail to have no- 
ticed in their own personal experience, if once the attention be 
culled to it, how often a most indigestible di.sh, when partaken of 
as an occasional luxury, has seemed to sit easy on tlic stomach, 
and to nourish well though its quantity has been spare. The 
great art is to give it time and space, and to be moderate. 

Dr. Parkes makes the further very practical suggestion, that 
wliere varie^ of sort of food is unattainable, variety of cookery, 
to a certain extent, fulfils the same object. 

Table of Precedence in Digesiibiiiiy of same ArUetes of Animal Food. 

Sweet-bread, and lamb's trotters. 

Bulled cliioken. 

Venison. 

Lightly boiled eggs, new loftstecl cbeesa. 

Buaal fowl, turkey, partridge, and ptieiisnnt. 
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Lttmb, wild duck. 

Oysters, penwiaklfs. 

Omelette (?), tripe (?). 

Bailed cole, buddock, sitnto, trout, perch. 

Tripe and clii tier lings," 

Boast beef. 

Boiled beef. 

Rump stealt. 

Boast veal. 

Boiled venl, rabbit. 

Salmon, maclterel, herring, pilcliord, sprat. 

Hard-boiled dud fried egga. 

Wood pigeon, hare. 

Tame pigeon, Ume duck, gooso. 

Fried fish. 

Koast and boiled pork. 

Heart, liver, lights, milt, and kidneys of oi, swine, and shep| 

I/obaters, shrimps, prawns. 

Smoked, dried, suit, and pickled tlsh. 

Grab. 

Bipo old cheese. 

Caviare. 

The comparative digestibility of various vegetable dishes is 
easier to estimate than that of animal food ; it is in a direct ratio 
to the iacility with which they are reducible into a homogeneous 
mass, by mechanical means, from their natural form. And they 
are more readily digested if this reduetion takes place through 
chewing in the mouth, rather than by raaehing in the kitchen, as 
they in the first way become permeated more thoroughly by the 
Bttliva. If, on the score of defective teeth or other reasons, a pref- 
erence is given to artificially broken-up vegetables, they should be 
retained iu the mouth longer than is required by the mere prepa- 
ration for swallowing. 

The influence of the mind over digestion must not be foi^otten. 
" Bread eaten in sorrow " remains unateorbed, and it is not with- 
out reason that, even in the earliest times and among the most 
barbarous tribes, companionship during meals has always been 
sought. It is not only painful reflections which disturb the di- 
gestion ; any concentrated thought is equally injurious, and inju- 
rious in a close proportion to the intellectual powers of the indi- 

' The " tripe ■' as made in Airicriea would aeem from Dr. Beaumont's ac- 
count to bo more digestible than the rich dish we prepare fVam it here. 
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vidual. The only people fit to feed alone are those fluttering 
butterflies whose intellects do not dispose them to concentrate 
their thoughts, and whose good luek exempts them from the need 
of trying. And even these instinctively seek society. To the 
brain-worker and the body-worker, (iheerful distraction at meal- 
times ia a rule of imperious necessity, the habitual neglect of 
which entails chronic disease and the early failure of vital powers 
as a certain punishment. 

The adjuncts of family meals should be studiously made as 
agreeable as jiossible, A change of clothes, clean hands, and 
courteous manners, should not be reserved for company, but en- 
forced as a daily habit. If allowed to be omitted, it becomes a 
labor instead of a matter of course. Table decking is an elegant 
art, capable of exhibiting, the good sense, as well as the good 
taste, of the artist, and highly promotive of ease of mind in the 
company, however small, or however familiar. If flowers are 
lacking, there are always leaves to be had, and I have seen toad- 
stools with mosses and lichens so arranged as to form a centre- 
piece that Cellini must have praised. I do not see why we should 
not has'e music and singing at domestic meals, as well as at city 
feasts. All are not eating at once, and a change of performers 
might be kept as long as required. The cook, also, should be 
encouraged to make the dishes which are exposed to the eye aa 
pleasant to look at as possible, not so much by adornment, which 
is apt to be vulgar, as by concealing all that is untidy and sugges- 
tive of painful idea. The forms of animals, in fact anything 
which makes us remember that the food has been a living animal 
at all, should never be conspicuously displayed, but rather covered 
with such vegetable garnish as is capable of harmonizing with the 
character of the dish. 

Ease of body, as well as of mind, is requisite for complete di- 
gestion. Muscular exertion should be avoided immediately before 
and immediately after all substantial meals. The repose previous 
need not be long ; a nap of forty winks, dressing, and washing, 
are usually enough to prepare even an exhausted pedestrian or 
hard rider for a good dinner. The best test of due preparation ia 
a healthy appetite without any feeling of faintness or squenm. 
The i-est after meals requires rather more judgment and self-con- 
trol. Instinct induces ua to take it, but does not tell us to avoid 
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Now, it is certain that to a healthy person excess is very 
Sleep, for example, after dinner retards digestion, and 
allows the distended stomach to act injuriously on the circulation 
of the brain. It is proper only for very aged persons or invalids. 

I have heard it argued by persons more ready at observing the 
facts of natural history than at reasoning upon tliem, or perhaps 
still readier at finding an excuse for laziness, that dogs and otlier 
carnivorona animals naturally betake themselves to sleep after a 
repast. That is true, but, then, it must be remembered, that in 
the wild state their chance of a meal comes but seldom ; they must 
lake the food when they can get it, and to guard against starvation 
overload their stomachs. The lethargy which follows is a neces- 
sity, and there is no evidence that it prolongs their lives. Those 
breeds of dogs which live most in the comjiany of man, and feed 
on the mixed and cooked diet of their masters, usually give up 
the practice of sleeping after meals along with their gluttony, and 
to all appearance seem to suffer less firquently from indigestion 
than their cousins at the kennels, who require very careful treat- 
ment to preserve their health. 

The best employment after a hearty meal is frivolous conversa- 
tion, accompanied by such gentle sauntering movements as are 
encouraged by a well- ventilated di-awing-room or garden. Then 
ia the time, also, for those true games where luck and skill are so 
combined as, to have the character of game and not of business. 

I have ventured so far to go beyond what might seem the limit 
of a dietician's tether, because it is upon these social considerations 
that depends the determination of the best times of meals for 
healthy persons. For the heaviest repasts, those hours should be 
selected when we can secure to the fullest extent leisure of mind 
and body, and the opportunity of applying the aids mentioned 
above as tending to promote them. It is usele.ss to prescribe the 
times fur meals, or even their number, unless with a regard to the 
disposal of the remainder of the day, whether that is regulated 
by choice or necessity. 

The intervals between meals, also, depend on the occupations 
which fill them up. Sleep retards digestion, and therefore a con- 
siderably longer period may be allowed to elapse between the last 

dat night and the first in the morning than is suitable during 

la day. Violent exercise of mind or body also retards digestion, 
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and therefore, when this is practiced, food is not called for so i 
aa on a day of rest, I have oflen ob»r\-ed that, in spite of a 
late breakfast, a keen appetite often comes on Sundays before one 
o'clock to lawyers and mercliants, who on working liays do not 
care to eat till two or three, nor even then. Whereas, busy 
medical men whose work is m.ore continuous, though less severe, 
adopt the early Sunday dinner hour only with reluctance. 

There can hardly be any exceptions to the rule, that after the 
night's sleep, and the long fast which has emptied the digestive 
organs, food should be taken before any of the material business 
of the day is taken in hand. Work done before breakfast is more 
tiring, and, with due deference to certain well-meaning enthusiasts 
for early rising, is not done so well as ufter the stomach has been 
fortified with what it must require, if in a healthy state. The 
hour of rising must, therefore, regulate the hour of breakfast. It 
is no proof of health or vigor to forego it without inconvenience, 
nay rather the contrary ; but It is proof of health and vigor to be 
able to lay in then a solid foundation for the day's labor. The 
natural appetite for food should be fully and completely appeased ; 
and if there is a desire for meat, there is no reason for declining 
it; indeed, where mental work has to be done, it had better not 
be omitted. For mere bodily toil, a breakfast merely farinaceous, 
such as porridge, bread, milk, and butter, is most adapted, to 
which the usual additions de- luxe may be made according to 
choice. 

Not more than five hours should elapse before food is again 
taken. To some persons, from habitual neglect, the appetite does 
not arrive so soon ; and then if they sit down to an unaccustomed 
luncheon, ihey feel stupefied by it, and quote this experience as 
an evidence that a midday meal is unwholesome for them. The 
Htomach requires a gradual education after it has got into bad 
habits; bo, beginning with a biscuit and a little milk, the patient 
Bhould advance in quantity, till he arrives at the amount which 
ifl shown to be the proper amount by his sitting down to his Bub- 
sequeiit dinner hungry and unexhausted. The proper amount 
varies much in different persons and diflferent circumstances, and 
the only general description that can be applied to it is " moder- 
ate." 

Instead of a light intercalary meal, some funiilies prefer to take 
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a substantial high dinner in the middle of the day. This seems 
to suit idle people and children, but if hard work has to be re- 
sumed immediately afterwards, verj- frequently indigestion is the 
result. It is the cause of that ibrni of congestive dyspepsia to 
which the middle classes in Germany are extremely eubject, and 
which drives them instinctively to eliminative mineral waters, like 
swallows to the South. 

The best time for an adult's largest meal is when the business 
of the day is done, say, somewhere between five and eight. If it 
is taken earlier, there is time to get hungry a^in before bed-time; 
and if later, sleep comes too soon on the top of it, For light 
eaters the later hours, for heavy eatfirs parlier hours are most suita- 
ble. It may be observed that the court dinners of the city compa- 
nies and the merry-makings of Greenwich ich thy oph agists, where 
the guests meet to eat largely, are usually early. 

It is superfluous for a healthy person, not influenced by auy of 
the peculiar circumstances which will be hereafl:er considered, to 
devote special attention to considerations concerning the whole- 
someness or digestibility of his dinner. He is apt to leave off 
this and leave off that, under the impression that they have once 
disagreed with him, till his bill of tJire becomes most injuriously 
restricted. Variety iu diet "is of essential importance to health, 
and a succession of several imperfect or even unwholesome kinds 
of food is better than a monotonous repetition of a perfect aliment. 
Occasional feasts and occasional fasts constitute the natural mode 
of life for an intellectual and social animal. This paragraph ap- 
plies to all meals, but I have inserted it apropos of dinner as beiug 
the principal. 

By variety is implied, not a great number of dishes at once, 
which is confusing and oppressive, and destructive of the object 
aimed at, but a frequent {why not daily ?) difference in the princi- 
pal dish, to which the few other accessory dishes are harmonized. 
Some of the most appetizing dinners one has ever eaten have 
really consisted of one article, novel and unexpected. The famous 
Mrs. Poyser sagely remarked that a man's stomach likes to be 
surprised, and no surprise is possible if the same monotonous 
superfluity is repeated day after (lay. 

In the course of the evening a cup of tea seems to give a fresh 
fillip to digestion, and supplies liquid which is requiretl for solu- 
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tion of the viands. Some persons are afraid of its keeping them 
awake, and will find a good substitute in extempore lemonade — a 
cup of hot water poured on a slice of lemon, some chips of the 
rind, and a lump of sugar. But tea of an afternoon is by no 
meana to be rccommcndeil. The babit of taking it began as a 
sort of fiisbionable whim abnnt a dozen years ago, but spread so 
far downwards through the middle classes that medical men 
ought to esert themselves to stop it. If the dinner hour is so late 
that too long a time interposes between it and luncheon, let the 
latter be moved onwards, and, if necassary, breakfast also. For 
the dilution and washing away of the gastric secretion weakens its 
power of digesting the subsequent dinner, improperly blunts the 
appetite, and not unfrequently generates fiatulence and dyspepsia, 
A biscuit, and an orange or an ice is a much less injurious indul- 
gence at the same hour. 

A man in health ought to be satisfied with three meals a day, 
and should educate his stomach to take enough at them to supply 
his requirements. The practice of constantly nibbling at odd 
times induces a flow of saliva almost continuous, like that of her- 
bivorous animals, and neutralizes the gastric juice, so that meat is 
not fully digested. 

The last meal should be sufficiently late for the whole not to be 
absorbed before retiring to rest. Going to bed hungry is liable to 
induce a habit of restlessness at night. If business or pleasure 
keep you up much longer than usual, it is better to take a light 
&rinaceous supper, which, in this case, induces sleep. This, how- 
ever, is a very different thing from sleep in a state of repletion, 
which (as was before observed) disturbs the circulation in the 
brain, producing painful dreams, unrefreshing rest, and feverish- 



An average adult may consider that ho is taking enough to 
supply the ordinary requirements of healthy activity, if he eata in 
twenty-four hours the equivalents of a pound of meat and two 
pounds of bread. The English soldier, on home service, receives 
from government | lb. of meat and 1 lb. of bread, and be buys 
about J lb. additional bread and 1 lb., or so, of other vegetable 
food,' Dr. Parkes calculates that this quantity of nitrogenous ali- 
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ment is somewhat defident for the maintenance of high vigor, so 
that I have ventured to add } lb. of animal food, reducing by a 
few ounces the supply of vegetables. 

The nearer a man approximates to this allowance the better, if 
he has no individual peouUarities of size, temperament, occupa- 
tion, climate, or state of health to allow for. To all but excep- 
tional cases, anything beyond this h excess — not hurtful necessa- 
rily, perhaps even beneficial as an occasional change, but still an 
excess. To continue such excess as a daily habit, puts a person 
in a position more prone to ill health than he would be natu- 
rally. To err by defect is equally injurious if persisted in; but 
it has this advantage, that it ofterer obtains a compensation 
which to a considerable extent rectifies the balance. Thus, the 
soldier at home, above quoted in illustration, gets frequent little 
treats, partly out of his own and partly out of others' pockets, 
which fill up the corners left by the government ration. And, 
perhaps, the most jjerfcct diet ia one just within the limit pro- 
posed, with an occasional transgression as a change. 

It is possible, certainly, for a high liver to make an equivalent 
change by abstinence; and if he is lucky enough to be ill and go 
to a doctor, he is perhaps advised to do so ; but I have never yet 
known one to fast voluntarily as a preservative to health, though 
he must have often felt tiie beneficial effeets of its being forced 
upon him. It is forced upon him, sometimes, as a direct conse- 
quence of the habit of overeating; a surfeit of accumulation comes 
on, or he brings it on by going a little further than usual, and 
then nausea and lass of a])petite perform the good office of mak- 
ing a change by cutting ofF the supplies. Unless relieved in this 
way, the high liver gets torpid and stupid by day, restless by 
night, there is a sluggish circulation in the veins from the over- 
loading of the blood with useless material, there are congestions 
and engorgements of the internal organs, and dark dirty discolora- 
tions of the skin, thick urine, flying unaccountable pains, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, gout, obesity. 

The evils of too great restriction of food will be considered in a 
future chapter, when we come to the subject of poverty as a modi- 
lying circumstance in dietetics. 
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With the passage of the liquefied alinientarr substances through 
the mucous membrane liuing the tube, digestion, strictly so-csdied, 
ends. Anything whieh afterwards occurs to tlte incoming matter 
may more properly be classed n-ith nutrition. 

Prominent among the needful changes in the material for bnild- 
ing up the tissues, stands that which takes place in the liver. 
The biliary secretion from tfab organ has been spoken of in the 
previous chapter as taking a part, (hough not a leading part, in 
the solution of fot in water, as staying the too rapid deconiposilion 
of albuminous ibml and excretory matter, and as supplying some 
of the liquid vebicle in which the aliment is conveyed through 
the walls of the digestive tube. In all these the liver b subordi- 
nate, and its place may be readily supplied. But the anemic de- 
generation of the blood, the gradual pining emaciation, and nlcer- 
ation of the tissues, and finally death, which follow its supp^^siiion 
— all of which point to some defiuiency of assimilative capacity 
and not merely to the stoppage of an excretion — show that it per- 
forms in the circle of life sonie special duti- which cannot be spared 
or replaced by another gland. The blood going into the liver is 
altered before it comes out of the liver much further than is in- 
volved in the mere formation of bile. 

During the last thirty years, the changes, necessary to life, 
wrought on the blood by the liver have cugagetl a large share of 
the attention of physio li^ists, T have been comparing the account 
which I printed in 1S56' of what had been done up to that time 
with those of the present day, and I find a prc^rcssi\-e ad\'ance 
towards the light, which seems to promise oor sons not only In- 
teresting, but practical knowledge. It was then established that 
" a copious amount of sugar is formed in the cells, and is forwarded 
into the hepatic vein, but not into the bile-ducts," and " that the 
SDgar is formed in consequence of taking food."* It has been 
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now ascertained that it is not only an immediate consequence, 
that the sugar doesViot jiass from the ibod into Ihc liver, but that 
the sugar-making in the cella of the gland continnes for a long 
time after the alimentary canal is emptied. It appears, moreover, 
that the sugar, though more copious even than had been supposed, is 
a very transitory stage in the circle of chemical changes. It is so 
momentary that it can be made evident only by an artificial arrest, 
just as electrical action in the earth, though so vast in its results, 
touches our senses only through the ^lartial derangement which 
shows itself in the lightning's flash. 

But let it not be reckoned as of small moment because of its 
latency. It is an observation as old as Thucydides, that the in- 
fluential forces in the world arc the most active when most un- 
noticed; for, indeed, perturbed crises are usually the results of 
their disturbance. We may see in diabetes the serious evil of the 
further conversion of the sugar being interfered with, and of its 
remaining in the blood only to run o£F by the urine, and we can 
hardly doubt that the breach of a previous link in the chain, the 
formation of sugar, may cause equal discomfort and explain at a 
future time some obscure morbid states. 

Those who take delight in the glimmering through the mist of 
future light, will find much to interest them in Dr. Dal ton's sketch 
of this subject, and the details of the experiments repeated by him- 
self, with ingenious precautions to avoid error, in the ninth chap- 
ter of his "Human Physiology." 

That the spleen and lymphatic ghinds take also a part in nutri- 
tion, or blood-making, is pretty clear, but which part is entirely 
unknown. 

The defect! venes,s of our information about the stages and 
machinery of nutrition does not, however, prevent ns from having 
a clue to a good deal of practical knowledge of the comparative 
NuTRiTJorsNESS, for different purposes, of different kinds of diet. 

By nutrition, two ends have to be accomplished, the growth or 
repair of the body, and the production of motion or force. The 
first indication is more or less fulfilled in proportion to the quan- 
tity of digestible nitrogenous material, the latter in proportion to 
the quantity of digestible carbohydrates which the aliments con- 
tain. It is very clear that the digestibility must be insisted upon, 
otherwise we should make serious mistakes in our valuations of 
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food. For instance, according to the well-known table of SI. 
Paycn, a pound of chestnuts and a pound of milk contain very 
noarlv the same quantity of nitrogen ; yet, to expect that a bafaf ; 
would grow as well upon one as the other would be criminal folly. 
When, then, circumstances require us to foster growth, to increaati 
tlie vigor of the muscles and nerves for short teinporani' exertion 
to replace preternatural \Fear and tear, meat is valuable in t] 
direct ratio of its solubility in the stomavli. When the reguli 
performance of a daily round of moderate exertion alone has to I 
provided for, carbohydrates in the form of farinaceous and olea^ 
inous food may with advantage coastitute the chief of the di^ 
So that before giving any general rules for the selection of a diei^ 
ary which will best perform its duties, it will be needful to reviewi 
the special drcumstances for which it is requiretl, which I propose il 
to do in respect of normal conditions in the second part, and in 
respect of morbid conditions in the third part of this volume. 
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EEGIMEN OF INFANCY AND MOTHEKHOOD. 



It may be presumed no Euglisliman doubts that the best food 
for a new-born infant is a mother's milk.^ Even deviations from 
the normal condition of tlie general ayatem, or of the breast, should 
not be allowed too rejidlly to deter a mother from suckling, till 
there is evidence that the secretion is disagreeing with the child. 
Unless diarrhcea or thrush occur, it may be taken for granted that 
proper nutriment is afforded, and if proper nutriment is afforded, 
wc may be sure a woman's iiealth is not affected by the inconve- 
niences which she may be enduring. 

I have known a woman, unable to feed herself from severe 
rheumatic fever, have her child held to her breast and be nour- 
ished only from thence, without any harm following. And in 
several instances slight Inflammation of the breast has seemed to 
he benefited by the flow of milk induced by suckling. Ind'eed, I 
have once seen a breast with an abticess in it supply healthy niitri- 



' Strnnge to eay tlie opinion in not univereal. Br. Brouzet (Sur I'bduca- 
tion M^dicinule des EnrnntB, i, p. 1Q5] expresfcs a wish Ihat the ^tnte sliuuld 
interrora nnd prevent motherB from Buckling their children, lest tbey should 
el A Et'11 more determined pe^simiet was Ihe 
nt, who thought Itle is reducpd to its present 
iafa I le pr [eriB ty and proposed to substitute 
ie_v To n Ik wh h he calls " hruUi's food" (in 
u ad tu n lonfc ) 
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■KBt to a diild, the mother feelittg »ire that the abscess did Dot 
connnniicate irith the lacteal tabes. I faocr no medical man 
would fflDCtioD a persistence iu th« [alter risk, but ^till it were to 
be witJied that our accoucheurs woalil be iioniewhat less hasty than 
they generally are in debarring moibei^ from suckling on slight 
gronndg. A certain injustice is inflicted on the child, and prob- 
lematical benefit conferred on the parent, 

Doriog the months of suckling ii sbonld be the object of the 
mother first to provide herself wiih an appetite, and secondly, to 
provide herself with proper food. The appetite of^en fails simply 
from want of fresh air, especially in those who are used to enjoy 
it, the remedy for which state of -things is sufficiently obvious. 
Sometimes the di?relish for (bod is a symptom of the eshaostion 
induced by the labor, and thcji small doees of sal volatile or a 
light bitter, such as gentian, will remove it. Sometimes it is a 
direct gastric anaemia, arising from going too long without food. 
The patient should eat directly she Ix^ins to feci hungry, and not 
wait to feel very bungrj-. But at the same time she should be 
careful not to overload the stomach ; in fact, though she eats often, 
she should not eat more than when in ordinary healthy exercise. 
A great mistake b often made by endeavoring to supply the wants 
of strength and appetite by an extra supply of wine or malt liquor. 
The nurse should never take more than she is accustomed to ; if 
she ilocs, it makes her eat less and digest less, tbou<rb she does not 
feel the debility which Is the eonsequtnce of the innutrition. Beer 
increases the quantity of the milk, just as it increases the quantity 
of ~t)ie urine, but it also renders it thin and ^\'atery in the one case 
as in tlie other. Indeed less than she is accustomed to is the more 
rational rule of diet, for the happy peaceful circumstances of her 
situation usually eiiempt her from the mental wear and tear, and 
the exhaustions of the nervous system incidental fo social life, 
which it ia the special purpose of alcohol to compensate. 

The most proper food is cow's milk, fresh and unskimmed. It 
can be taken at all times, iu a great variety of forms, and nobody 
has ever been known to take too much. If it turns sour, lime- 
water mixed with it not only corrects its acescence, but also supplies 
a valuable aid to the growing bones of the infant. In the solid 
dietary again, milk may fairly be taken as the type of the due 
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admixture! of alimentary principles, because not individual growth, 
not the production of force, but the secretion of that very sub- 
stance ia the object of the selection of diet. So that we cannot do 
better than take the proportions of nitrogenous, carbonaceous, and 
aqueous constituents of the lacteal seeretiou as a guide to the pro- 
portions of these principle.? in the diet of nursing mothers. Anal- 
yses of milk are to be found in all physiological works, and if it 
he reckoned roughly that in fo<xi aa presented for our consump- 
tion, there is 50 per cent, of combined water, I think it will be 
found that the following scale of diet corresponds pretty closely to 
the proportion of the several constituents there enumerated. 

Supposing the full diet to consist of tliree pounds of solid food, 
that will require six pints extra of uueombiued aqueous fluid to 
make it as fluid as milk. And the three pounds of solid food 
should consist of 



13 oz. of fat, butter, sugar, 

tSO oz. uf fiiritiHceuiia fuud and vegetHblea, 
jiiiioz. ufsiilt, lime, etc. 

Small women and small eaters, especially if they have small 
children to bring up, will require less; but let the reduction be 
proportionate in each of the several classes of alimentary sub- 
stances. And at first from the exhaustion of parturition, from the 
want of exercise and of fresh air, the appetite turns against meat. 
Let then milk, especially boiled milk with arrowroot or the like, 
chicken broth, egg-cuatards, fill up the deficiency. Only insist 
that euoiigb is taken. 

The obaervatinns by Dr. Barker, of New York, on this subject 
are so much to the point that I cannot forbear quoting them. He 
says, "Give the puerperal woman as good nutritious food as she 
has an appetite for, and can easily digest and assimilale. You 
will at first find many nurses who will not accept these views, and 
they may tail to carry out your directions in this particular; but my 
exx>crience has been that afler a time the intelligent ones become 
enthusiastic converts to this course. . . . Your patients rest 
and sleep better, and their functions are established with leaa dia- 
irbani^e than they would be with a spare or insufficient diet. 
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Since I have adopted this measure with my puerperal women, I 
am very sure I have much less frequently met with those annoy- 
ing and troublesome nervous phenomena that so commonly follow 
parturition, as the nervous system is then apt to be in a condition 
of exalted susceptibility. The function of lactation is thus gen- 
erally established without that disturbance of the system called 
milk fever, formerly so common."' 

It may be noticed that the Professor says nothing about wine 
and malt liquors. They are conspicuous by their absence in his 
dietary. And in truth the less a nursing mother takes of them 
the better, so that her temper and digestion do not obviously suSer 
from the restriction. 

The child should be put to the mother's breast as soon as she 
waltes from her first sound sleep after iU birth. The waiting for 
three or four days is an old-fashioned relic of the days of drug- 
ging, when it was considered wrong that the young bowels should 
be relaxed by the colostrum of the first milk, but right that they 
should be griped with castor-oil. Not to use the first milk is 
wasteful and injurious. The best substitute for it is cow's milk 
diluted and sweetened as hereinafter described. 

The education of the infant must begin immediately after birth. 
In the first place it has to be taught to suck, for which every 
monthly nurse has her own device, and will only laugh at any 
male who should presume to interfere. Next it has to be taught 
not to be always sucking, whenever the whim takes it or the 
mother comes in sight. Regular definite times, the intervals be- 
tween which are gradually lengthened as the child's strength and 
growth allow, give a rest both to the stomach of the receiver and 
tile breast of the giver, which conduces to the due digestion of the 
nourishment. As a general rule the daily allowance of milk re- 
quired by a healthy infant is or the first day very small indeed; 
on the second day it takes about a quarter of a pint ; on the third 
day two-thirds of a pint; on the fourth or fifth day it will con- 
sume a full pint. And this quantity augments gradually till by 
the si.vth month you must uot calculate on less than two pints 



' "Tho FucrperBl Disensea," Clinicsl Lectures delivered at Bellev 
pilnl, by Fordyce Bttrker, M.D,, p. 27. 
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being wanted. The distribution aliould be in an inverse ratio to 
tlie quantity. During the first two months the child sliould have 
the breast eight or nine times daily, if the quantity yielded is 
small, and six or seven times if it is Inrge. After that a gradual 
reduction may be begun, which before weaning should have ar- 
rived at the number of four meals daily, which is the most proper 
for the digestion of mixed diet. 

If a mother, with or without reasonable cause, deputes her 
duties to a wet nurse, she ought thoroughly to understand that 
the expedient is not without drawbacks. All the best accoucheurs 
agree that in choosing a woman for the office, observation of the 
figure, the complexion, the color, the teeth, or even the shape and 
development of the breasts, and the analysis of their secretion, are 
all unimportant compared with a knowledge of the regularity of 
the catamenia. In this respect, it stands to reason we must take 
the applicant's own character of herself, a serious temptation to 
dishonesty. An unmarried woman may not improbably have a 
concealed constitutional taint wliich is communicable through the 
milk, and at the bist is an unpleasant inmate in the family. A 
poorraarried woman, however respectable, is removed from a starv- 
ing home to sudden abundance, and invariably overeats herself, 
and it is fortunate if she does not overdrink herself too. She 
pines and grows anxious about her own child if it is alive, and 
insists upon having her troublesome husband to see her openly or 
secretly, on the pretence (a fallacious one) that his visit increases 
the flow of .milk. Moreover, a rich mother cannot but feel some 
compunction in purchatiug for her o^vn offspring what is stolen 
from another, who is sometimes seriously affected by the fraud, 
and retii-es disgusted from thib faKe world. 

At all events, a trial ought to be first made, under the superin- 
tendence of a medical man, of frch cow's milk or goat's milk, and 
of Swiss condensed milk. 

Cow's milk should at first be mixed with half its bulk of soft, 
pure, tepid water, in each pint of which has lieen susjjcnded a 
drachm of " sugar of milk " (which la procurable at any chemist's, 
being used for grinding up powders), and two grains of phosphate 
of lime finely powdered. If the milk has been partially skimmed, 
as is often the case in cities, then a good tablespoonful of cream 
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should be added to each pint, to make the mixture equal to human. 
If it has not been skimmed, a couple of teaspoonfuls of cream is 
sufficient.^ 

The advantage of using goat's milk, is that the animal can be 
brought up to the very nursery, even in cities, and will supply 
nourishment directly to its little maister's lips if called upon. 
Children do not seem to dislike the peculiar taste. 

Swiss milk has been already alluded to in the second chapter of 
the first part (p. 65). No inconvenience has as yet been proved 
to arise from its use, but, at the same time, no superiority to fresh 
cow's milk has been confirmed. As it is already sweetened in the 
preparation, no additional sugar is required, but care must be 
taken to dilute it sufficiently to make it resemble not ordinary 
milk, but milk and water. 

Laputa never devised anything more preposterous than " Liie- 
big's food for infants.'^ It is composed of malt flour, wheaten 
flour, bicarbonate of potass, water, and cow's milk, and the fol- 
lowing is recommended as the simplest mode of cooking it : 

Take of wheaten flour, J oz. 

Malt flour, i oz. 

Bicarbonate of potass, 7J grs. 

Water, i oz. 

Mix well, and add of cow's milk, 6 oz. 

Warm the mixture, constantly stirred, over a very slow flre till it gets thick. 
Then remove the vessel from the fire, stir again for five minutes, put it back 
on the fire, take it off as soon as it gets thick, and finally let it .boil well. Bo- 
fore use, strain through a muslin sieve. 

The object of all this is to convert the starch of the flour into 
dextrin and sugar, and to elaborate a ])roduct which after all is 

1 In the above recipe household measurements are used as the nearest pos- 
sible approximation to the following formula : 

Whole cow's milk, 600 parts. 

Cream, 18 " 

Sugar of milk, 16 " 

Phosphate of lime, H ** 

Water, 8394 " 

1000 

.(Diet. Encycl. des Sciences Med., art. " Lait," 1808.) 
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lot nearly so like the natural sastenanee as may be made with 

sow's millc, water, and a little additional sngar of milk. It is 

I needless to say what a nnoiber of unnecessary risks arc incurred 

of some one of the numerous articles employed being adulterated, 

of inaccurate measurement, of dirt, and of wireless preparation by 

tired servants, who, it will be observed, have to keep the fire low 

for the first part of the process, and then to coal it up, making no 

Btnall smoke, for the final boil. Sensible parents will be content 

. to leave the recipe for some coming race who may prefer art to 

^Sature. 

It is advisable to nourish the infant directly from the breast; 
md where this cannot be done, as soon as possible after the milk 
lis drawn. Our senses tell us of a peculiar aroma given off by 
ah milk which quickly exhales, and appearances seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that this contributes to soothe the sensitive 
t nervous system of the suckling, and so assists digestion. 

The best diet for an infant during the first six months, is milk 

I '-alone. It is true, raau is a tough animal, and can stand with im- 

[ fiiinity mucli rough usage, and therefore a vigorous baby often 

lOne the worse for a certain quantity of tarinaeeous food ; 

l>ut the first appearanceof flatulence, gripes, screaming, ill temper, 

or other ways infants have of complaining of dyspepsia, should 

make the nurse desist from these attempts to hurry on natural de- 

L ■velopment. 

It is only when the coming teeth are on their road to the front 
'^hat the parotid glands secrete sufficient saliva to digest fariuace- 
s food. "When dribbling begins, then is the time to begin with 
tfie various preparations of these substances bountifully supplied 
' nature and art. Till then, anything but milk given to a 
riiealthy bahy must be tentative, and considered in the light of a 
I'Ineans of etlucation to its future dietarj-, and must not take the 
||ilace of milk. 

Among the various means of education, I wouM select as most 

Lgenerally apiilicable broth or beef tea, at first pure and then thick- 

§-£ned with a little tapioca or arrowroot. Chicken soup, made 

trith a little cream and sugar, serves as a change. Baked flour, 

iiscuit powder, and tops and bottoms should all have their turn ; 

B fact, change is necessary, or the child is apt to get too fond of 
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its soup, and to neglect the really &««Dtial nutriment of milk, a 
to wean itself p rem at u rely. 

The consequences of premature weaning are most diaastroiis, 1 
insidious. The child continues to present the external aspect a 
health, its muscles are strong and elastic, but the bones do n 
grow in equal proportion. It is active and ansious to walk, bo 
the limbs give way and become distorted. If it is ill enough f 
be taken to a medical man, he calls the condition "rickets," b 
there are crowds of poor creatures affected in this way whose p 
rents refuse to see that anything is wrong till the malady has ggati 
too far for cure. The euspieion that rickets was due to this cans 
has long beeu prevalent in the profession, but it is to M. Jule|( 
Gu^rin that we owe the proof derived from direct experiment 
This patholf^st found not only that rickety children had aim 
invariably been prematurely weaned, but that the disease was cap»i 
ble of artificial and intentional induction. He took young pnppie^ 
and young pigs, specimens respectively of carnivorous andherbiy 
orons animals, and he produced a rickety softening of the bone9 
of each by removing thera early from the mother, and giving th(( 
one set meat and the other set vegetables before the natural period, 
Profes.=or Trousseau has baeked the deductions of M, Gu^rin witA 
his valuable imprimatur. 

The time for weaning should be fixed, partly by the almai 
partly by the growth of the teeth. The troubles to which chil; 
drenare liable at thiscrisis are usually gastric, such as are induce^ 
by hot weather; so that in summer it should be postponed, a 
in winter hurried forward. The first group of teeth nine tin 
out often consist of the lower central front teeth, which escite 119 
wonder in any but very young parents by appearing any tim# 
during the sixth and seveuth mouth. The mother may 1 
btgin to diminish the number of suckling times ; and by a monti 
she can have reduced them to twice a day, so as to be ready when 
the second group makes its way through the tipper front gums to 
cut off the supply altogether. The third group, the lateral i: 
ives and first grinders, usually after the first anniversary of birthj 
give notice that solid food can be chewed. But I think it is p 
dent to let milk, though not mother's milk, form a considerahh 

tion of the diet till the eye-teeth are cut, which seldom occuts 
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till the eighteenth or twentieth mouth. At this period even very 
strong children are liable to diarrhoea, convulsions, irritation of 
the brain, rashes, and febrile catarrhs. In these cases the resump- 
tion of complete milk diet is advisable, and sometimes a child's 
life has been saved by its reapplication to the breast. Now these 
means are the most readily feasible when the patient is accustomed 
to milk ; indeed, if he be not so, the latter expedient is hardly 
possible. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GEGIMEX OF CHILDHOOD AND YOCTH, 

The diet of childboo<l re([uire3 from its rational guardians as 
much attention as that of infancy. The passions at this age over- 
powpr the instinot, and reason has not yet asserted its throne. 
Children shouhl have four meals a day, but meat only at one, or 
at mo9t two ; the latter when only a small portion at once is al- 
lowed. When in health they should have no wine or beer except 
as a festive treat, no coffee, strong tea, or other exciting drink. 
Once-cooked snccalent meat without sauces or condiments, eggs, 
plenty of farinaceous pudding, mealy potatoes, carrots, spinach^ 
French beans, rice, bread, fresh bntter, porridge, roast apples, 
oranges, should form the staple of the nurserv commissariat. 

As to quantity, we may take the full diets of hospitals as feirly 
representing what should be the minimum proper for those who 
are not restricted by fortune iu the matter of food, and the mean 
amount upon which a growing child can continue to flourish. For 
it may be observed that while all extravagance is herein avoided, 
the food is intended mainly for those who are convalescent from 
acute disease, and have not only to remain well, but to recover 
flesh. 

The following estimates are taken from the published tables of i 
diet. The quantities named are those which may be fairly put 
before each child of each article, and by selecting the larger quan- 
tities we may give a very full allowance. If the smaller amounts 
of one are eaten, then care should be taken tliat the fuller weights 
of others are chosen. 

And let it always be nndeistood that food is not to be 
with jiedantic accuracy as if it were a pharmaceutical prescription. 
Even In hospitals considerable latitude is allowed, and still more 
in private nurseries should we avoid making life a toil by too 
nterference. It is only in cases of prominent and persists 
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I ent excess in one direction or the other, that we should bring our 
idult reason to bear on in&ntile instiact. 
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Extreme monotony should be avoided. It is a great inconve- 
nience to yoiiug persons in after-life to have been brought up in 
such a narrow round of indubitiibly wholesome victuals that they 
cannot eat this or that. They should especially be guarded against 
family whims; and if the parents are conscious of prejudices 
against any of the ordinary foods of mankind, they should edu- 
cate their descendants to take tliese as a matter of course. For it 
is astonishing how ingrained some of these acquired idiosyncrasies 
become, and indeed after full manhood they may be concealed but 
are never quite overcome. Yet few of the minor thorns in the 
rose-bed are so vexatious to oneself and others. I shall not soon 
forget the annoyance of taking a young man to a Greenwich din- 
ner, and finding that he never ate anything which swam in the 
waters. Thus occasional abstinenee, in the shape of no meat or 
the substitution offish, and occasional festivities, consisting of food 
given deliberately because it i.s nice, are not out of place in the 



' Including whiit is put in miished potatoes. 
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nursery. Most kind fathers and mothers act oq tHis principle, 
but they sometimes needlessly let the indtilgenee trouble their 
conscience. 

The articles of diet should be as good and as clean as can be 
obtained, but qo critioiera should be permitted to those who sit at . 
table, A boy or girl should be ready to eat anything which is 9< 
before them, aud not refuse even badly cooked or strange meats ; 
for in roughing it through the world, whatever position they are 
in, the choice often lies betweea that and going without. 

The plan adopted at many schools of working before breakfast 
is not conducive to health. If it is inconvenient for the house- 
hold to prepare the meal immediately the pupils are dressed, the 
most that should be exacted is the repetition of some light task 
prepared overniglit ; but better than that is to let them have half ■ 
an hour's run in the play-grouiid. Violent exertion also of mind 
or body before and after other meals should be discouraged by a 
suitable arrangement of the hours of work aud play, .^thetio ■ 
pursuits, drawing, dancing, singing, may be made bo to combine 
relaxation and amusement as to leave the jjowers of digestion un- 
exhausted, and may be practiced up to the time of meals. 

To the full development of the digestive organs, muscular ex- 
ertion in the open air is esseutial, and it is doubly valuable when 
it is of a pleasurable character. Proper exercise always involves 
a rational style of dress ; for ill fitted and uncomfortable clothing 
is soon rejected by those who rejoice in the natural movement of 
the limbs. 

It is even more necessary for girls than for boys that a sufficient 
playground should be attached to places of education, for they | 
cannot he allowed to wander about the country like their brothers, 
and the funeral processions fiilsely called exercise are almost use- 
less. In town, gymnastics or riding on liorseback may be made 
substitutes for games ; but the money required for these would be 
much more profitable if expended in the rent of a field or lawn. 

For families who are so fortunate as to be near a river or lake 
there is no exercise for girls so good as rowing a light oar or scull- 
ing. It opens the chest, throws back the shoulders, straightens 
the back, and insures the shoulder straps of the dre,ss not imped- | 
ing movement, so that the liver and stomach gain apace to act. 

Many a sculpturesque figure will acknowledge her debt to her 
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boat for her beauty; and a few weeks' instriictioii in swimming 
at Dieppe or Trouville takes away all sense of danger from the 
amusement. 

TTp to the period of puberty the daily use of wine should be 
allowed only during illness and by the express adviee of a medi- 
cal man. Its habitual consumption by healthy ehildren hastens 
forward that crisis in their lives, checks growth, and so habituates 
tliem to the artificial sensation induced by alcoliol that they can 
scarcely ever leave it off when they wish. This restriction does 
not exclude occasional festivities, and boys in active exercise seem 
to dig^t well a glass of well-brewed beer at dinner. 

Between puberty and full growth the principal thing we have 
to gnard young people against is overloading the stomach. Their 
meals should be sufficiently frequent to avoid this, otherwise the 
stomach from habitual distension becomes larger than is appro- 
priate for the size of the trunk, and there is in after-life a tendeoty 
to gastric flatulence. Ladssent to Icaru a business in the city are 
often much neglected in the matter of a midday meal, and have 
to make up for it by gorging themselves in the evening. This 
spoils their breakfast next morning, and they really get starved 
from over- repletion. The best luncheon a growing young man 
can have is a dish of roast potatoes, well buttered and peppered, 
and a draught of milk. Or the same vegetable with a little bacon 
or fish may be made into a Cornish pastry, which if wrapped up 
in flannel will keep hot for several hours. In the summer boiled 
beans and bacon, or bread and clieese and lettuce, with a glass of 
claret or a draught of bitter beer, may take its place. But let the 
repast be confined to one dish, and then they will not eat too 
much. Red meat in the middle of the day is too heating during 
active life, so that if the conventional form of a sandwich is the 
only convenient Innch found pi'aeticable, let it be made of eggs, 
or fowl, or cold fish, flavored with a little salad dressing, or the 
like. 

Youth is the time when gluttonous habits are acquired. The 
commencement of them is easily detected, and they should un- 
sparingly be made as disgraceful as they really are. Ridicule is 
not always a wise engine to employ in education — it is too power- 
fiil — but against gluttony it may fairly be used. Ijet it not, 
however, be supposed that excess in gratifying the palate is at all 
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a laughing mntter. It ia a vice Just as truly as sexual excess u a 
vice ; and there is the lesa excuse for its becoming an habitual 
vice, in the fact that the temptation to acquire it is strongest in 
youth, and become? weaker aa full growth ia attained. That it is 
regai-ded as a serious vice by the highest anthority is shown to all 
time by that wonderful history of the civilization of a sjiecially 
favored race preserved in the commonest of books. Kibroth- 
Hataavah — " The Graves of the Greedy " — remainwl for future 
generations as a standing memorial of Heaven'^ wrath, and of the 
natural punishment of sins against natural law. The worldly 
Lord Chesterfield is equally explicit in denouncing the vice, when 
writing to his sou at school, and though his outspoken sentences 
are couched in language too old-fashioned for quotation, they are 
well worthy of the attention of both parents and children. 

The gorging themselves with pastry and sweetetuff at the con- 
fectioner's, as practiced habitually by school-ijoys, aud often by 
girls when they get a chance, lays the foundation not only for in- 
digestion In after years, which is its least evil, but also for a habit 
of indulgence which is a curse through life. A schoolmaster who 
should effectually check this without needless restriction of lil)erty, 
and make greediness unfashionable among his pupils, I would 
rank far above the most finished scholar in Europe. An impor- 
tant step towards it is to give the boys enough to eat at regular 
mealtimes. 

Yet are asceticism and hypocrisy to be equally eschewed with 
gluttony. The hearty enjoyment of what is pleasant to the taste 
at proper times is quite consisl«ot with, indeed usually goes along 
with, habitual temperance; and one of the most practical lessons 
knowledge of the world can teach is that all pleasure is enhanced 
by self-restraint. 

Young people should not be brought up tfl the habit of taking 
physic. As a rule, the British mother is very fond of dabbling in 
doctoring, and apt to try her first experiments on her own family. 
If there is any definite disease discoverable, a professional man is 
called in, but if a child is only weakly, or troubled now and then 
with unimportant ailments, she tries this and that which baa been 
recommended by her friends, without suspecting the probable 
truth that the cause of the imperfect condition lies in some Irra- 
tional regimen pursued. She cannot make out what is the matter; 
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surely it would be wiser to consult some one who can, or at all 
events, who knows that he cannot, and will not act till he does. 
The consequence of frequent drugging is sometimes real illness, 
generally a debilitated state of the digestion, and almost always a 
disposition to fly to drugs for the immediate relief of petty incon- 
veniences, which in reality impedes their cure by more far-sighted 
means. Boys get laughed out of this at school, but girls are 
seldom so fortunate, and grow up with the idea that something 
which calls itself physic is a necessity of human life. Now, in 
all the pharmacopoeias there is not a single active article which, 
joined to its virtues, has not the vice of deranging more or less 
gastric digestion. It is that which makes it a medicine and not a 
food. Assuredly, its secondary or final effect in suitable cases, is 
to restore digestion, but when taken needlessly, it cannot but be 
injurious even to such a tough animal as a boy. The proper place 
for the family medicine chest is, not the bed-room or the boudoir, 
but the store-room, where there is some little trouble in getting at 
it, and where it should be locked up along with a stomach-pump, 
and other provisions for emergencies to be applied by skilful 
hands. 
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CHAPTER III. 



COMMERCIAL LIFE. 



The contiiiualiy iiicreasiDg numbers who devote thenitielves to 
commercial pursuits, and the still larger numbers whom they in- 
flueDce as dependants as they grow in importance, make the habits 
of the class a matter of serious social consideration. 

The commercial man measures his usefulness in the world by 
his success in rapidly accumulating honest wealth. Honesty, 
therefore, being presupposed, the most conscientious is always lia- 
ble to the temptation of wishing to compress two days' work into 
one, so as to be rich in half the time taken by his neighbors. To 
speak of this as a "struggle for life," is silly ; of those who labor 
hardest in our cities, there are very few who would not acknowl- 
edge that ooe-tenth of their anxious toil would supply the daily 
needs of themselves and families. They are in reality egged on 
by ambitious rivalry, which uses for its purposes that insatiable 
hunger for hard work innate in the British breast. The haste to 
be rich is most unwise, and not only often defeats its own purpose 
by prematurely incapacitating the haster from further stru^les, 
but if it is successful, it surely deprives middle life, or at least old 
age, of its occupation. 

A man whose unusual exertions have made him rich rapidly, 
is sure to have been too much engrossed by his business to take 
an interest in other things. JIa may have kept himself, as a duty, 
acquainted with the pursuits and sympathies of his fellows, but 
he is incapable of making them the occupation of his thoughts. 
He is driven to look to the past only for the genuine interest of 
life. 

Much more often the health suddenly breaks down before the 
desired object is attained, and the power is wanting to engage in 
other pursuite, to take the place of business which is perforce 
given up. The expenditure of strength, in the hurry to grasp 
wealth, has resulted only in weakness and poveily. 
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It was a piece of ahrewd advice administered by an old mer- 
chant to a young one — " If you want to die rich, live as long as 
you can." 

The most important rule for one engt^ed in any business which 
involves headworli or responsibility to lay down for himself is to 
strictly confine his business to its own times and places. Retail 
shopkeeping of all employments allows the greatest number of 
hours to be occupied in attention to its interests ; for, if fairly pros- 
perous, it does not exhaust the brain, and yet offers the gentle 
stimulus of movement and conversation. However, the principals 
of many large concerns of this kind are more heavily weighted, 
and if they waut to eujoy health must draw a strict line betweeu 
the hoiirs devoted to money-making and those devoted to living, 
just as much as if they were merchants or manufacturers. 

The result of a neglect of this rule, of bringing the counting- 
house into the diniug-room and bed-room, is iudigestiou and 
sleeplessuess. 

TJie principal meals should be breakfast and dinner, breakfest 
before and dinner after the work of the day. But a break in the 
middle for luncheon is very important, indeed is imperative for 
all but exceptional cases. At breakfast and dinner, animal food 
is necessary to a hard worker; but it is not required at luncheon, 
and often causes heaviness and feverishness during the afternoon. 
Any large quantity of fat or butter also seems heating, especially 
if it is cooked, as in pastry. Farinaeeous food, vegetables, fruit, 
should be the staple of the midday meal, with only so much of 
anything else as is wantetl for a relish, the less the better. 

Many commercial men give up vegetables because fhcy find 
that taken at a mixed meal, along with meat, they cause flatulence. 
If they will separate the two classes of food which require the 
digestive powers of diflereut and somewhat opposite solvents, the 
saliva and the gastric juice, if they will take vegetables at one 
meal and meat at another, they will often find the difficulty over- 
come, and full quantities of both digested without fermentation. 

The habitual use of stimulants iu tlie middle of the day is to 
be deprecated ; nevertheless where an unusual amount of cerebral 
exertion has been gone through, a cheerful glass of wine or beer 
will olk'U prevent over-fatigne — let not, however, tlie demand or 
the supply grow a daily habit. 
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The daily use at dinner of a modLTateamniiiit of alcohol in a 
form contributes, I am sure, to the health of brain-workera. i 

Light perfect wine is the best form, nest beer, next strong wine | 
and water, last spirituous liijuors, 

Commereial work can be done only in the town, and it must bo 
confessed that town air and influences are not the most favorable 
to health. On this score many nowadays spend their nights at 
long distances from their place of business, so that no more time 
than is absolutely essential should be spent at a disadvantage. 
The success attendant upon this plan of residence in the country 
is closely proportioned to the earliuess of the time at which busi- 
ness can be left. Unless an hour or two can be given to relaxa- 
tion in the purer air before dinner, I do not think the labor of 
rushing backwards and forwards is compensated for. It is pleas- 
ant, doubtless, to see the junior branches of the family flourishing 
among green fields, but not when the bloom is gained by the ex- 
haustion of the bread-winner's strength. Those who can afford 
it, will do better to fix their permanent residence near their work, 
and live temporai-ily in the country for a few months during the 
long days. 

Besides the reason mentioned above another may be given for ] 
the long hours borne by retailers, namely, that their shops are : 
better ventilated and lighted than most of even the wealthiest 
merchants' counting-house'*. To pass from the magnificent dwell- 
ing of his wife and daughters to the dull stufly den of many a 
prince of commerce, recalls the image of Samson grinding in the 
dark through the treason of his money-loviug spouse. Things ' 
were not so bad when the family lived over the offices, and a 
softening female influence civilized the whole house. But now i 
work and life seem to be seeking a divorce from one another, and 
the place of business is growing more and more gruesome, and, 
like another ill-omened locality, is not to be alluded to in polite 
society. A ladies' mission for the improvement of these dwellings 
is urgently called for. Unlike other missions, it could dispense 
with promoters, secretaries, speechas, committees, subscriptions, 
and collectore. Or ratlier, all these agencies united could embark 
in the family conveyance, or even in a oue-horse fly, and begin 
operations at once with a builder and decorator ae assessor. The 
scale of expenditure should be proportioned to that of the Other 
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home ; it will probably add very little to the yearly bills, nothing 
in comparison to silk gowns and spring bonnets. 

The healthiest exercise for a commercial man is riding when it 
is possible. It diverts the thoughts, especially if the nag be 
skittish, prevents the stagnation of the abdominal bloodvessels, 
and promotes a due flow of bile. But the outside of an omnibus 
is better than nothing at all, and is within the means of every one. 
Much walking is usually found too fatiguing, and if adopted as a 
duty, is apt to be monotonous. Boating and cricket are suitable 
for the younger members of the commercial world, but they oc- 
cupy more time than can often be spared, and have to be kept for 
holidays. The more violent athletic sports are open to still more 
objection, and if it is attempted to pursue them at the same time 
that the thoughts are occupied in business, they exhaust the vital 
powers, and weakness is the result. 
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LITERARY AND PKOFESSIONAL LIFE. 



That dogmatic esprossion of Biichner's, "No thinking with- 
out phosphorus,"' hns gaineJ an unhappy notoriety. Strictly 
taken it is a groundless a.?suniptiou, for it is impossible for us to . 
have any evidence that intellectual being may not exist joined to ( 
any form of matter, or quite independent of matter at all. We 
certainly do not know enough of the subject to lay down a nega- 
tive statement. And if it be held to mean that the amount of J 
phosphorus passing through the nervous system bears a proportion i 
to the intensity of thought, it is simply a misstatement. A cap- j 
tive lion, tiger, or leopard, or hare, who can have wonderfully 
little tu think ahout, assimilates and parts with a greater quantity , 
of phosphorus than a professor of chemistry working Iiard in hig 
laboratory; while a beaver, who always seems to be contriving ' 
something, excretes so little phasphorus, at least in his urine, that 
chemical analysis cannot detect it." All that the physiologist is 
justified in stating is that for the mind to energize in a living | 
body, that body must be kept living up to a certain standard, and 
that for this continuous renewal of life a supply of phosphatic salts 
is required. The same may be said with equal justice of water, 
fet, nitrogen, chloride of sodium, oxygen, etc. The phosphates i 
are wanted indeed, but wanted by pinches, whilst water must be "I 
pouring in by pailfuls. One might go on thinking for weeks 1 
without phosphates, but without water a few days, and without 
oxygen a few minutes, wouki terminate the train of self-conscious- j 
uesa. The practical points taught us by physiology are that for \ 
the integrity of thought the integrity of the nervous system 19 I 
requisite; and for the integrity of the nervous system a doe 
quantity of such food as contains digestible phosphatic salts. 

' Olinc Phosphur kein GodnnU-e, Krafl uiii! fHotf, sec. 122. 
' See the HnHlj'aea of the aevcrsl kindi of urine in Simon's ChoniiaUj, rol. 
li, pp. Hi, 3J2, and 350. 
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For the iDtellectual direction of tlie nervous system it is at the 
same time essential that it should not be oppressed by physical 
and mechanical difficulties. The presence in the stomach or blood 
of imperfectly assimilated nutriment impedes itfl flanctions in close 
proportion to their amount ; so that not only the chemical constit- 
uents but the mode of administering food must come into the cal- 
culation. 

The most perfect regimen for the healthy exercise of thought is 
Buch as would be advised for a growing boy, frequent small sup- 
plies of easily soluble mixed food, so as to supply the greatest 
quantity of nutriment without overloading the stomach or running 
the risli of generating morbid half-assimilated products. 

The physiology of the action of alcohol has a very practical 
bearing on the physical regimen of the mental functions. Alcohol 
has the power of curbing, arresting, and suspending all the 
phenomena eonnectdl with the nervous system. We feel its in- 
fluence on our thoughts as soon as on any other part of the man. 
Sometimes it brings them more completely under our command, 
controls and steadies them ; sometimes it confuses or disconnects 
tLem ; then breaks off our power and the action of the senses alto- 
gether. The first effect is desirable, the others to be avoided. 
When a man has tired himself with intellectual exertion, a moder- ' 
ate quantity of alcohol taken with food acts as an auffisthetic, stays 
the wear of the system wliich is going on, and allows the nervous 
force to be diverted to the due digestion of the meal. ' But it must 
be followed by rest from mental labor, and is in fact a part of the 
same regimen which enforces rest — it is an artificial rest. To con- 
tinue to labor and at the same time to take the aniesthetie is an 
inconsistency. It merely blunts the painful feeing of weariness, 
and prevents it from acting as a warning. I very much doubt 
the quickening or brighteniug of the wits which bacchanalian 
poets have eonventtonally attributed to alcohol. An abstainer in 
a party of even moderate topers finds their jokes dull and their 
anecdotes pointless, and his principal amusement cimsists in his 
observation of their curious bluntnesa to the absurdity of their 
merriment. 

There is no more fatal habit to a literary man than that of 
using alcohol as a stimulant between meals. The vital powers go 
on getting worn out more and more without their cry for help- 
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being perceivecl, and in the end break down suddenly and often 
irrevocably. The temptation i3 greater porhapa to a literary man 
than to any other in the same social position, especially if he has 
been induce<l by avarice or ambition to work wastefully against 
time ; and if he cannot resist it he had better abjure the use of 
alcohol altogether. 

As to quantity, the appetite for solid food is the best guide. If j 
a better dinner or snpper is eaten for a eertaip amount of fermented 
liquor accompanying it, that is the amount most suitable. If a 
worse, then it may be concluded that an csceas is committed, how- 
ever small the cup may be. 

Although nothing can take the place of alcohol in tliis article of 
diet, yet fermented drinks are not suited to the nervous system at 
all in proportion to their alcoholic contents. The fruity ethers 
■ and aromas evolved in the process of fermentation, and which do 
not seem capable of existing in a digestible form without alcohol, 
are even more powerful in repairing the waste of the nerve power. 
Bui^undy has acquired a special fame as food for. the brain, and 
claret runs it hard, while good, sound, unadulterated beer is a 
homely creature little inferior to them. All of these are superior 
to sherry and port, and to spirits, for re.asons given in a former 
chapter of this volume on the choice of food. 
■ Mental activity certainly renders the brain less capable of 
bearing an amount of alcohol which in seasons of rest and relaxa- 
tion does not injuriously affect it. When any extraordinary toil 
is temporarily imposed, extreme temperance or even total absti- 
nence should be the rule. Much to the point is the e.\i>erience of 
Byron's Sardanapalus : 



The posture of the body usually adopted by literary and many 
professional persons engird in writing is a matter worth coasider- 
ation. Chamber counsel are notoriously subject to piles and 
venous congestion of the rectum ; women who sit much with their , 
work in front of them get also congestion and irregularity of the j 
uterine organs; cold feet from slug^sh arterial circulation are 
frequently complained of by otherwise hearty sedentary workers. 
The ill health which these symptoms indicate may often be pre- 
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vented by the use of a high desk at which the work may be done 
standing for a time now and then ; and a further change of pos- 
ture may be obtained by an easy chair which will allow of think- 
ing with the body thrown back and by occasional walks about the 
room. 

Athletic sporta are scarcely consistent with steady, hard brain- 
work. Probably only the most muscular try to persist in tliem, 
and they acknowledge that their intellects are readiest and 
strongest when they are taking quite moderate exercise, and not 
•when their muscles are corky and their limbs light. There is a 
peculiar state of health into which those are apt to fall who, 
laving for a long period kept themselves in tra,iniug for boat^ 
racing or other muscular exertion, afterwards adopt a life which 
involves mental labor and responsibility, even though they get a 
fair amount of bodily relaxation. The leading symptoms are 
emaciation, weariness, depression of spirits, and an unnaturally 
high specific gravity in the urine, which is, however, abundant 
and full-colored, thus showing an excess of destructive assimila- 
tion which cannot but be very injurious. 

Fresh air and relaxation of mind are of more importance than 
exercise, which last is indeed mainly valuable as securing them. 
The limits of weariness should not be ti-ansgressed. The attempt 
to compensate for excessive literary toil by excessive bodily toil is 
based on a false conception of the relations of matter and spirit, 
worthier of an ancient Gnostic than of a modern philosopher, 
which has more than once led to fatal results. I had for some 
years as a patient a literary lady who wrote much and well in 
magazines. She would go straight from her study to her garden 
and glebe, dig furiously and mow with a scythe, despising or 
rather luxuriating in fatigue. Gradually paralysis came on, show- 
ing itself tirst as "writer's cramp," and then creeping over the 
whole body. The mind and seaises were as perfect as ever, and so 
long as she was able to move the tongue she dictated lively monthly 
articles, and at last died apparently of sorrow at being unable to 
oomratmicate her thoughts. 

Tobacco should not be indulged in during working houre, 
Whatever physiological effect it has is sedative, and so obstructs 
mental operations. But as a relaxation afterwards it is in modera- 
tion beneficial. As a calmative before retiring to rest it has the 
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sanction of a vigorous brain laborer, John Milton, whose supper, 
we are told, consisted of bread, water, olives, and a pipe of tobacco. 
There is a flavor about the fare of the happy daya be bad passed 
with an elegant litemrv circle in Italy. 

The daily habits of Robert Southey, a man w^ho more than any . 
other made literature a healthy profession and a successful profea- 
sion, are thu3 dei5cribed by his son in his "Life," vol. iii, 2, and vi, 
6 : " Breakfa.st was at nine, nf^er a little reading, dinner at four, 
tea at six, supper at half-past nine, and the intervals filled up with 
reading or writing; except that he regularly walked between two 
and four, and took a short sleep before tea, the outline of his day 
when be was in full work will have been given. After supper, 
when the business of the day seemed to be over, though he gener- 
ally took a book, he remained with his family, and was open to 
enter into conversation, to amuse and to be amused." 

"My aetiins," be writo.^ about this time to a friend, "are as 
regular as those of St. Dunstun's quarter- boys. Three pages of 
history after brea,kfast (equivalent to five in small quarto print- 
ing) ; then to transcribe and copy for the press, or to make my se- 
lections and biograpiiicB, or what else suits my humor, till dinner- 
time; trom dinner till t*a I read, write letters, see the newspaper, 
and very often indulge in a siesta ; — for sleep agrees with me, and 
I have a good substantial theory to prove that it must; for if a 
man who walks much requires to sit down and rest himself, so 
does the brain, if it be the part most worked, require its repose. 
AVcIl, after tea I go to poetry, and correct and re-write and copy 
till I am tii-ed, and then turn to anything else till supper; and 
this is my life — which, if it be not a merry one, is yet as happy as 
heart could wish." 

And a very rational mode of living it was, deserving of its re- 
ward. The country air and quiet among the lakes and mon 
tains, the association with kindred and loving spirits, the old- • 
feshioned dinner-hour excluding uncongenial society, the regular 
exercise, and the sound night's rest, with temperance, soberness, 
and chastity, preserved his mental powers fresh and vigorous in 
old age, to leave to future generations undying memorials of sym- 
pathy with all that is best in humanity. 

Milton describes himself as " with useful and generous labors 
preserving the body's health and hardiness, to render lightsome. 
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clear, and not lumpish obedience (o the mind, to the cause of re- 
Jigion and our country's liberty, when it shall require firm hearts 
in sound bodies to stand and cover their stations." 

His blindness probably interfered with the activity of his miis- 
oalar discipline in later years, for he was a martyr to gout towards 
the end of his life. 

Samuel Johnson ia another type of the literary man pure and 
simple, Sorofuious, awkward, liypoclioudriacal, and corpulent, he 
"was averse naturally to bodily exertion, yet he walked a good deal, 
and -worked steadily and patiently vpitliout bursts of industry or 
idleness. Passionately fond of company and of eating and drink- 
ing, he restrained himself, and indulged only when the labor of 
the day was over. His knowledge of physiology and medicine 
kept him from quackery, and his medical advisers were the most 
rational physicians of the day. After middle life, his own obser- 
vation of his health led him to aliatain entirely from wine; I have 
heard my grandmother describe the nir of dignified patience with 
which he passed the bottle which she often pressed upon him at 
her fether's table. He sat up late at night indeed, yet that was 
not for work, but to rest the mind with sportive and varied con- 
versation. He had his reward in the retention of his .mind, even 
when its material organ had broken down. 

Shelley was a vegetarian, and, perhaps, his peculiar way of 
living, combined with the fact of not writing for a livelihood or 
to please others, estranged his sympathies from human kind. But 
at all events, his temperance did not weaken his exuberance of 
thought and diction. What would have happened had lie con- 
sumed more phosphorus, it is impossible to say; but he could 
hardly have been a more rapid composer or stronger wieldcr of 
words. 

"Walter Scott passed a genial sociable existence, took much ex- 
ercise, dissuaded his younger friends from substituting gig-driving 
for riding, and always insisted on having seven or eight hours of 
Utter unconsciousness in bed. Had he passed his whole life in 
his study, he would have written probably worse and certainly 
less, for he would have had a shorter life to write in. 

It is true that Byron assumes in his poetry the character of a 
fiibauchi, and says he wrote " Don Juan " under the inspiration 
of gin and water. But much of thnt sort of talk is merely for 
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stage effect, and we see how industrious lie was, and read of his 
training vigorously to reduce corpulence, and of his beiug such an 
exceptionally experienced swimmer as to rival Leander in crossing 
the Hellespont, 

It is especially when the mind of genius is overshadowed hy 
the dark eloud of threatened insanity, of hypochondriasis, or of 
hysteria, that a rational regimen preserves it to the glory of God \ 
and the advantage of man. Nothing but daily exercise, temper- 
ate meals, and a punctual observance of regular hours of study and 
rest, could have kept burning the flickering candle of reason in 
poor suicidal Cowper. Most rarely and faintly do his writings 
exhibit a trace of the gloom which made life to him, a.g he de- 
scribed it in his last words, " unutterable misery." 

On the other band, the keen poison of his own genius slew in 1 
youth Kirlce White, when be surrendered himself to its exclusive ' 
cultivation : 

Tliflt eagle's fatf nnd hia wore ono, 

Wbu oil tbc slmft Limt made bim dia 
Baljeld s foathur of hia own, 

Wberowilh be wunt to aotir no bigb. 



The elegant appreciater of nature, the author of " The Seasons," 
faded away from lazy and self-indulgent habits. The great all- 
loving soul of Burns produced so little because it was drenched in 
drink and idleness, not excessive indeed, but sufficient to ruin his 
usefulness. 

Apropos of this last matter, we may give to some people the 
same caution which Swift administers in a letter to Pope : " The 
least transgression of yours, if it be only two bits and a sup more 
than your stint, is a great debauch, for which yon will certainly 
pay more than those sots who are carried dead drunk to bed." 
The machinery of sensitive soula is as delicate as it is valuable, 
and cannot bear the rough usage which coarse customs inflict upon 
it. It is broken to pieces by blows which common natures laugh 
at. The literary man, with his highly cultivated, tightly strung 
sensations, is often more susceptible of the noxious and less sus- 
ceptible of the beneficial results of alcohol and other indulgences 
than others. His mind is easier to cloud, and there is a deej 
responsibility in clouding it. 
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Equally When we descend into the lower regions of Parnassus, 
the abodes of talent and cleverness and the supply of periodical 
literary requirements, we find the due care of the body absolutely 
essential to the continued usefulness of the intellect. The first 
things to which one entering the profession of literature must 
make up his mind, are to be respectable and healthy. 

What noble fragments one finds in Savage and in Poe ! and 
how sad to know that they are fragments instead of stately struc- 
tures, solely because the builders had not the wisdom to live regular 
lives ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



SOXIOUS TRADES. 



The digestive organs are liable to suffer from the position as- 
sumed at work by certain handicraftsmen, and the discomfort 
hence arising leads to the adoption of an unwholesome dietary, 
which in the end intensifies the evil. 

Shoemakers contract a peculiar sort of gastralgia, jmrtly from 
the pressure of the last against the epigastrium, and partly from 
the constriction of the abdominal viscera, es|)ecially the stomach, 
by leaning so far forward to work. The use of the upright bench, 
in which the last is held firm by a stirrup, and an ei-ect posture 
always preserved, is the best remedy for the evil, and the thanks of 
the country are due to Mr. Sparkes Hall for his advocacy of this 
method of getting over a difficulty as old as the Pharaohs at least 

Against the constipation and hamorrhoids which the same pos- 
ture induces the best preservative is the free use of fresh butter, a 
cold tub every morning, and an occasional dandelion pill. 

The discomfort which they cause in a sensitive condition of the 
stomach causes v^'tables to be avoided by many shoemakers. 
They can hardly bear to take sufficient to sustain health. So 
long as this is the case, they should eat as many oranges and 
lemons as they can, or in default of them, fresh rhubarb, and try 
the plan proposed before of eating vegetables only at one meal 
and meat alone at another. A small quantity of watercresees is 
also a great resource. 

The same observations apply with nearly equal force to tailors, 
but unfortunately they have not the refiige of the upright bench 
to fly to, and to a certain extent also to sewing-machine workers, 
in whose case I would suggest that a simple contrivance by which 
the legs of the instrument conid be shortened or lengthened would 
enable the changes of posture necessary to health to be made. 

However, it is indubitable that a great deal of the ill-health of 
all classes of artisans arises from the closeness of their work- 
rooms, and a more philanthropic deed cannot be done for a de~ 
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Berving cla^ than the bringing under the notice of the district 
health-officers instances of the violation of the law by masters. 

Gardeners often are afflicted with water-brash, arising in a 
measure from the stooping postnre deranging the viscera which 
receive the food, espeeially the lower end of the gullet. Bnt I 
think that an adilitional cause is frequently the bad cOoking of 
the vegetables tfiey eat. Half-boiled potatoes and cabbage are as 
injni'ions as ill-prepared oatmeal is found among populations 
"whicli are nourished on that diet. 

The poisoning to which those who work in lead are exposed by 
their occupation may be almost always prevented by scrupulous 
cleanliness in taking food. There is abundant proof that the 
metal enters the system tlirough the stomach, and tliei-e Ls hut 
doubtful evidence of its, entering by any other jiath. From dirty 
hands it gets into tlie bread, from dusty clothes it liesprinkles the 
meat and drink, and thus acts as quickly and surely as if it had 
been brought in by the more usual way of the drinking-water. 
It is the most certain and noxious if by any peculiarity in the 
manufacture it is converted into a chloride salt, but the form 
which we generally meet with is the white carbonate, insoluble 
indeed in water, but unfortunately soluble in the fluids of the di- 
gestive canal, saturated as they are with carbonic acid. In the 
case of painters who employ white lead, it is quickly deprived of 
some of its noxiousness by mixture with oil, for in that condition 
it can only get into the food from the hands. But where the 
finely powdered or precipitated Kremnitz lead is employed, as 
for example in the manufacture of polished cards, the clothes be- 
come saturated with the dust and convey it to the victuals. Not 
only should the hands be washed, the hair brushed, and the outer 
garment shifled, before meals, but the men should not be allowed 
to bring their food within the poison-laden atmosphere of the 
workshops. 

Plumbers are said to inhale lead in the fumes which arise in 
the process of casting, and " brass-founders' ague " also appears 
from the researches of Dr. Grecnhow to be caused by the fumes 
of solder, consisting mainly of oxide of zinc, Ijeing drawn into 
the lungs. But it must be remembered that in both these handi- 
crafts a great deal of dirt adheres to the skin and clothes and may 
thus iMiss into the food. I have never seen clean men affected. 
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Some handicrafts are noxioas from the high tem])eratiire aieM 
which they are obliged to be carried on. In these cases, the fre- J 
quent and free use of cold drinking-water is sanctioned by expe-l 
riencc as the best preservative of he^ltli ; the copious evairoration ■ 
from the skin keeping down the heat of the blood. And the mosf jl 
cruel eueniy to health is alcohol, which induces degeneration i 
the liver, heart, or kidneys, or all these at once, and prevents atl 
any rate the due exercise of the lungs' functions, even if it doesfl 
not directly disorganize that tissue. My own impression is that ' 
the euiphy.^ma and black deposit so often found in the lungs of 
artisans exposed to great heat is in no small measure due to alcohol 
and to the neglect of its antagonist water. 

For example, the consolidation and subsequent breaking downfl 
of the lung peculiar to dry grinders is seldom if ever found liM 
temperate men; a healthy mucous membrane has the power tSM 
rejecting the foreign particles of metal which adhere to it wlu 
congested and degenerated. 

Colliers, who labor in the dark in a confined hot atmosphei 
deficient in oxygen, suffer from bloodlessness and indigestion. Thel 
bonesetters, the popular practitioners among this class, describen 
it as " a little bone broke " in the stomach, pummel the abdomen 
and make the patient give up work and drink for a season with 
successful result. Philanthropic coal-owners should arrange the 
shiAs, so that a man may be put in turn on to night work and J 
have his share of sunlight. And it is better for the men not toj 
eat in the pits, but to make their princi(Mil meals when off workj 
The diet of colliers is generally too nitrogenous for a life of dail^ 
muscular labor. 

Tea-tasters sometimes suffer from a special kind of nervous a 
fection. The hand gets tremulous, there is sleeplessness, hea 
ache, anaimia, indigestion, with a flabby tongue covered with t 
smooth yellow coat. To avoid this, they should live well, aiK 
always take some food before exercising their office. Smellii^ 
the tea seems to be more injurious, and really less decisive, thi 
sipping the infusion. 

Evils consequent on other trades are not mentioned here, eithd 
because they are unconnected with diet, and not to be avoided b 
any special arrangement of diet, or else resolve themselves simply ■ 
into temptations to intemperance. 
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athletic; training. 



' Are the dramatist and the novelist drawing from nature when 
they present us a picture of a well-born and well-bred athlete, 
stQpid, immoral, selfish, case-hardened by his brute strength 
against the finer emotions of pity and honor, and blind to intel- 
lectual pleasures? If the original exists, he is happily very rare. 
He is certainly not conspicuous in the list of 294 rowers in Uni- 
vereity races collected by Dr. Morgan, which on the other hand 
is adorned with bishops, poets, public school-masters, leading bar- 
risters, devoted clergymen, elegant orators, scientific chemiata, 
philanthropists, and other ornaments of the human race.' Emi- 
nent muscular ability evidently is not Inconsistent with a superi- 
ority to the average in other respects, and the improvement of 
the body does not prevent the improvement of the mind. 

A charge more serious, because more troublesome to answer 
against athletics, is that they lay a foundation for disease-in after 
years, and thus shorten life. Likely enough the spectators know 
that the dropping down dead on the stage of an athlete, appar- 
ently in the height of healthy vigor^ is a gross misrepresentation 
of nature. But yet the scene rankles in their memories, and they 
can with difficulty divest themselves of the feeling that the exuber- 
ant energy of a man in training wears out the vital forces, and is 
repaid by weakness which will cut short the days. We may know 
that the Impression exists by the frequency with which the friends 
of patients assign athletics as the cause of all sorts of diseases, 
without any other reason than that the fiiilure in health was first 
made manifest during some bodily exertion. Of course it is during 
bodily exertion that the discovery is made: no one finds out that 
his legs are weak till he tries to walk, or tliat his lungs or heart 
are injured till his wind fails him at a pinch. But that a man 
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previously in good health injures hie constitution by training, so 
as to be more liable than ordinary persons to any peculiar class of 
disease or degeneration, is negatived by the laborious investiga- 
tions of Dr. Morgan. He has followed up with personal inquiries 
the 294 " university oars " mentioned above, and he finds, as was 
to be expected, that since 1829, when his list begins, some have 
died, some liave been killed, some have fallen into ill health, but 
238 survive to describe themselves as hearty and strong. Of the 
deaths (39 in all) 11 were from fevers, 7 from consumption, 6 
from accidents, 3 from heart disease, and lesser numbers from 
other special causes. Now it is heart disease which especially is 
attributed to athletic sports, and it is a surprise to find statistics 
sliowiiig that their patrons have suffered from it rather less than 
the rest of the population, and much less than the sailors whom 
we are so solicitous to keep in good health.' Deaths from fevers 
certaiuly cannot be considered as evidence of an injured constitu- 
tion ; indeed Dr. Graves of Dublin (a high authority in this mat- 
ter) remarks, and the experience of most of us will bear him out, 
that when zymotic diseases attack strong men the risk is greater 
than is run by weaker frames. The end of 2 by drowning, and 
3 by gunshot wounds, show the possession of energy and unsel- 
fish courage, seldom the characteristics of a broken invalid. The 
cases of the 17 who do not furnish a gootl account of their health 
are meetly somewhat vague. Among so many, several must have 
hereditary tendencies to disease; others say their medical attend- 
ants trace no connection between their complaints and previous 
mu.scular exertion, and in such a long period as forty years in- 
numerable evil influences must have been in action ; while in some 
families it seems traditional always to speak of their health as only 
moderate, and in others to look back upon the exuberances of 
their youth as follies. So that 17 is in fact a small number to 
be occasionally falling into the hands of the physician. 

The best test of the value of anything is to reduce it to Arabic 
numerals, and pounds, ahilliags, and pence, as insurance otHces 
act by our constitutions. Dr. Morgan has applied this test to the 

' Mortnlity from heart disease in Regiatrflr-Qfin. Ruports for 10 ypara 8 pe' 
cent, i in navy (1888), 18 per cent. ; among university ours, fij pur utat.— 
University Oars, p. 28. 
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294 cases under consideration. According to Dr. Farr'a Life 
Tables the expectation of life at 20, the average age of university 
oarsmen, is 40 years. But tlie survivors have still an exi>eotation 
of life of 14 years before them, and this must be added on, while 
a calcniated allowance must be made for those who have died, and 
an estimate also deducted for the 17 lives who reckon themselves 
damaged. The whole calculation is too long to be gone into here, 
but the result is decidedly favorable ; for, taking the experience as 
it stands, the expectation of life of each individual coraes out, not 
40, but 42 years. So that any insurance ofGce which had taken 
them all at onlinary rates would be making a handsome profit 
and exhibit a good prospective balance sheet. 

The conclusion is inevitable that for young men in good health 
very severe athletic training strengthens the constitution and 
lengthens life. 

It will of course strike every one that our example here is taken 
from a specially select class of humanity. True, the fame of the 
University would not be intrusted to one likely to break down 
and disappoint his colleagues. And herein lies a great advantage 
possessed by boat-racing above other athletic sjiorta, namely, that 
it is to the interest of all concerned to exclude from the proetiee 
those who are likely to be injured by it. For that some are likely 
to l:>e injured is never denied ; and it probably would be wise if 
the crews, instead of acting solely on their own responsibility, 
were to insist on all who joined theni having their fitness to un- 
dergo training tested by a medical man. Mr. Maclaren says lie 
would not allow any one to pull m a college boat whose chest 
measured less than 36 inches, but it is e\ idtnt tliat such an abso- 
lute rule must be fallicious, foi the ui cumlei ence ot the chest 
must bear in a well-built raan a proportion to the height The 
better test is the vital capacity oi aerial contents of the lungs, 
which Dr. Hutchinson's spirometer and tables enable us to measure 
so accurately. 

Otiier forms of athletics have not tbe same safeguard. But still 
the good sense and good feeling of Englishmen is such, that a 
man very quickly finds out, or is told by his comrades, if any- 
thing renders the ambition of distinction in bodily esereise unsuit^ 
able for him. Where there is any suspicion of this being the 
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case, parental authority may fairly be interposed, aud the matter 
settled in a single medical examination. 

It is not necessary that every one who trains should aim at 
being, or even wish to be, a distinguished athlete. There ar* 
modified forms or rather degrees of the same jirocess, which can* 
not be trusted indeed to produce the extraordinary development 
of nerve-force needful for successful boat-racing and the like, bnfc; 
which nevertheless bring the body into a state of high health very 
conducive to comfort and usefulness. 

The reading or other intellectual pursuits during training shoul(l' 
be very moderate and (so to apeak) mechanical. Hard head-i 
should not be carried ou at the same time as hard training. II 
should be gradually given up at the beginning, and resumed gradu-. 
ally after the training has been gone through. But there is 
reason why the systematic cultivation of the mind and body 
should not alternate to their joint advantage, and indeed it evi- 
dently has done so in the case of many of Dr, Morgan's heroea/I 
whose names make a conspicuous appearance in the class lists oi 
classical and mathematical honors.' 

The usual time allotted to training is six weeks. The object 
to be atlained in this period may be described as : 

1. The removal of superfluous fat and water. 

2. The increase of contractile power in the muscles. 

3. Increased endurance. 

4. "Wind," that is, a power of breathing and circulating 1 

blood steadily in spite of exertion. 
The first object is aimed at by considerably adding to the dailj* 
amount of nitrogenous, and diminishing farinaceous and liquid 
food, and providing that it should be so consumed as to be ful^ 
digested. The second and third are secured by gradually ii 
ing the demands made upon the muscles till they have learnt * 
exert at will all the powers of whieli they are capable, and for a 
long a period as the natural structure of the individual permits^ 
Wind is improved by choosing as part of the training an exeroiac 
f uch as running, which can be sustained only when the respirator] 
and circulating organs do their duty fairly. 

1 The 294 include, .it Oiford (i firsts and 11 seconds in ciussics, 1 
spcfDhds in m utile ma tics ; Ml Cambridge 10 firita iind 6 seconds in 
wrunglcra, luid 21 senior optimes in mathenmiics. 
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The muscles of the limbs become iiiiiler a regimen of this kind 
more "corky" or elastic, and more prominent when "put up" in 
a stat« of contraction. They improve in quality and efficiency, 
but that they become larger is extremely probleniatical. Hyper- 
trophied organs are well knowu to lose their shape and power ; an 
enlarged heart, instead of circulating blood better, is an incum- 
brance; the muscles of the hollow viscera, when augmented in 
thickness, do not expel their contents freely; an hypertrophied 
finger, instead of being stronger than the rest, is weaker ; and all 
these are extremely liable to degenerate prematurely and lose their 
vitality. So that if the mnscles did by training grow bigger, as 
reckoned in a state of repose, it were a result not at all to be 
desired. 

The akin becomes soft and smooth, and apparently more trans- 
lucent, so that the red bloom of youth shines through it more 
brilliantly. The iusensible perspiration is regular and even ; while 
at the eame time sweating is not so readily induced by bodily ex- 
ertion, and it is never cold and sudden, even with mental excite- 
ment. 

Superfluous fat is removed from all parts of the person, as is 
evinced by loss of weight. This requires to be carefully tested by 
the scales from time to time ; for if the reduction be carried be- 
yond a certain point, which varies in different men, a loss of power 
and of endurance is felt, and probably future evil results may 
arise. This point is technically called the " fighting weight," but 
the observation of it need not be confined to the pugilistic trade. 

Trainiug increases wonderfully the vital ca[tacity of the chest, 
so that a much greater quantity of air can be blown in and out of 
the lungs and with greater force tlian previously. And thi.s vital 
capacity endures longer than any other of the improvements, for I 
have found in examination for insurance several clients, formerly in 
training, but who bad laid aside violent exercise for some years, 
still retaining that mark of vigor to a considerable extent above the 
average. It is evidence of the permanent elasticity of the pulmo- 
nary tissue, an efficient protection against asthma, emphysema, 
and otiier degenerations of the oi^an of breathing. 

Indigestion, acidity of stomach, sleeplessness, weariness of life, 
nervous indecision, dyspeptic palpitations, and irregularity of the 
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bowels disappear under training. But if they exist, the regimen 
should be entered upon with more than usual caution and under 
medical advice. 

The following were the systems pursued at the Universities in 
1866 as given by Mr. Maclaren in the Appendix to his " Training, 
in Theory and Prafetice,^^ and I believe still carried on for boating- 
men: 



THE OXFORD SYSTEM. 



Summer Races. 



A Day's Training. 



Rise about 7 a.m 




So as to be in chapel, but early 
rising not compulsory. 






Exercise 


A short walk or run 


Not compulsory. 
Underdone. 


Breakfast. 8.30 


Meat. beef, or mutton 




Bread, or toast dry 


The crust only recommended. 




Tea 


As little as possible recom- 
mended. 


Exercise (forenoon) 


None. 




Dinner. 2 p.m 


Meat, much the same as for 
breakfast. 










Bread 


Crust only recommended. 




Vegetables (none allowed) 


A rule, however, not always 
adhered to. 




Beer, one pint. 




Exercise 


About five o'clock, start for the 
river, and row twice over the 
course,* " the spepd increas- 
ing with the strength of the 
crew." 




Supper, 8.30 or 9 


Meat, cold. 

Bread; perhaps a jelly or 










watercresses. 


• 




Beer, one pint. 




Bed about 10. 


■ 





Summary. 

Sleep About nine hours. 

Exercise Walking and rowing about one hour. 

Diet Very limited. 



' The length of the course is nearly a mile and one-eighth. 
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Winter Races, 
A Day's Training. 



Rise about 7.30 a.m 

Exercise 

Breakfast, 9 

Exercise (forenoon).... 
Luncheon about 1 p.m. 



Exercise. 



Dinner at five, in Hall. 



Bed, 10.30. 



As for summer races. 

None. 

Bread or a sandwich. 

Beer, half a pint. 

About two o'clock start for the 
river, and row twice over 
the course 



Meat as for summer races. 

Bread. 

Vegetables as for summer 

races. 
Pudding (rice), a jelly. 
Beer, half a pint. 



Early rising not compulsory. 
Not compulsory. 



Crews are taken over the long 
course to Nuneham, perhaps 
twice during their practice. 



N.B. — It is particularly impressed on men in training that as little liquid as possible is to be 
drunk, water being strictly forbidden. 

Summary. 

Ixl?cik'e..*:: \ ^^ ^^' summer races. 

Diet Nearly the same as for summer races; luncheon being about equivalent to 

supper. 



THE CAMBKIDGE SYSTEM. 

Summer Races. 

A Day's Training. 



Rise at 7 a.m. 
Exercise 



Breakfast, 8.30. 



Exercise (forenoon). 
Dinner about 2 p.m.. 



Exercise 

Supper about 8.30 or 9. 

Bed at 10. 



Run 100 or 200 yards " as fast 
as possible" 



Meat, beef, or mutton. 

Toast dry. 

Tea, two cui)s, or towards the 
end of training a cup and a 
half only. Watercresses oc- 
casionally. 

None. 

Meat, beef or mutton. 

Bread. 

Vegetables, potatoes, greens.... 

Beer, one pint. 

Dessert. — Oranges or biscuits, 
or figs; wine, two glasses. 

About 5.30 start for the river, 
and row to the starting-post 
and back. 

Meat, cold. 

Bread. 

Vegetables — lettuce or water- 
cresses. 

Beer, one pint. 



The old system of running a 
mile or so before breakmst 
is fast going out, except in 
the case of men who want to 
get a good deal of flesh off. 

Underdone. 



Some colleges have baked ap- 

Sles, or jellies, or rice pud- 
ings. 



Sum,7nary, 

Sleep Nine hours. 

Exercise About an hour and a quarter.^ 

Diet Limited. 

N.B. — On Sundays men generally take a long walk of five or six miles. 

* The course is a trifle longer than at Oxford, and there is a pull of 1]/^ mile to get to it. 
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Ri'eabout 7 A.m. 

BreHkrasI, 8.30, 
EiercUe {forenoon), 
Luncheon about 1 P.k 



Dinner about 6 or < 
Bad about 10. 



Winter Racea. 
A Dat's Traisiwo. 

. AsforEummerraoea. 

I., . A little ootd mPBt. 
Bread. 

Beer, half a pint, or biscuit with a glafl* 
of Eherr;; perbnjistbe jolk of an egg 
in the sherry. 
. About 2 o'clock Btart for the river and 
row over the course and back. 



Nearlj Iho same as fo 

being about equal t< 



iuppcr. 



There in nothing very terrible in the discipline here enforced, 
while some latitnde is permitted to peculiarities and a wish for 
variety, and plenty of time is left for business and social inter- 
course. Other plans are objectionable from involving, without 
any resulting advantage that I can see, a complete boukvei-eemffni 
of tlie usual times and seasons adopted by the upper and middle 
classes in this country. For example, in Cla=i>er'a method dinner 
is to be at 12 o'clock, with nothing more than a very light tea 
afterwards and no supper. Then a country walk of four or five 
miles is to be taken before breakfast, and a couple of lioiirs' row 
after, and another hard row between dinner and tea.^ " Stone- 
henge" again requires the time between breakfast and dinner to 
be spent entirely in billiards, skittles, qUoit-s, rowing, and running, 
in spite of another hour's row being proscribed at 6 P.sr. He also 
requires the aspirant to athletic honors to sleep between ten and 
eleven hours,' Only professionals are likely to carry out such 
rules. The most doubtful point which a physiological critic 



Q from Bowing Almanac for 1663. 
in British fiural Sporti, 1861. 
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would lay his finger upon is the exaggerated abstinence from fluids 
recommended in the Oxford scale. The use of water to the extent 
of the thirst felt by the individual promotes the vital renewal of 
the skin, kidneys, and digestive viscera, and cannot be injurious. 
But it should not be very cold, or swallowed in great quantities 
at once on a full stomach, or after extraordinary exertion, lest it 
should lower too much the bodily temperature. If the mouth be 
first rinsed out, and the draught imbii>ed calmly and deliberately, 
it quenelles thirst much better than when rudely gulped, and is 
not likely to be taken in excess. 

It is probably not necessary in the present day to enforce suffi- 
cient tubbing to keep the skin clean and fresh. It is in fact more 
necessary to deprecate excess in the use of cold water. If a bath 
is taken between exercise and a meal, the chill should at least be 
taken off, for there has been a considerable loss of temperature by 
perspiration, and more cannot be afforded. The use of a cold 
bath is to contract the cutaneous arteries, and by throwing the 
blood back suddenly ou the heart and lungs to stimulate them to 
increased reaction, so that the living stream should flow vigorously 
to the extremities. If the skin is already pale and cool, as after 
exertion, it shows that they are already contracted and rather de- 
mand relaxation. The time for a cold bath is when the skin is 
full-colored, dry, and warm. 

Nothing is said here of the training of jockeys and others whose 
object is to reduce their weight to ita esU'eme minimum irrespec- 
tively of augmenting the strecgth, as that cannot be recommended 
on the score of attaining high health, nor is it likely to be volun- 
tarily undertaken by healthy persons. 

The university scheme may fairly be accepted as a typical regi- 
men for fully developing a young man's corporeal powers to fulfil 
the demands of an extraordinary exertion. It is a standard which 
we may modify according to the circumstances for which the train- 
ing 18 required. 

Thus, for instance, in training for the moors or for the thor- 
ough enjoyment of partridge shooting, the reduction of fat should 
not be carried so far, as steady endurance for many days together 
is required, and a treasure of adipose tissue as a basis of molecu- 
lar growth must be retained. Butter may be allowed, milk in the 
tea, and eggs as a change for the lean meat at break&st. For 
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meD wlio have got into middle life running is needlessly trotible- 
aome, and ([iiick walking may be substituted both for that and for 
the rapid rowing. Nevertheless the times should be observed 
strictly, and tlie amount of the walking may be raised gradually 
up to that wanted for the day's sport. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to allot to exercise a considerable longer time than is al- 
lotted in the college training scheme. For it must be remembered 
that quick rowing for an hour is a violent exertion and takes 
more out of a man, and practices the wind better than four hours' 
walking. Tiie chest may be expanded by the employment of 
light dumb-bells or clubs (if heavy they strain the muscles). 
And the healthy action of the skin should be promoted by fric- 
tion with rough towels and horse-hair gloves. The time of the 
training should not be so long as six weeks, for in point of fact it 
is carried on by the exercise of the sport, and if such an extended 
period as used ibr boat-racing is adopted, there is a risk of over- 
doing the discipline. A fortnight is quite enough for the pur- 
pose. 

To those of our countrymen and women who have not the op- 
portunity or inclination for spending their holiday in what ia 
commonly called "sport," the fashion of mountaineeriug is a great 
boon. And even sportsmen, during the dead season when there 
is nothing to be killed, experience a compensation in finding some- 
thuig to go up. But a great deal of the advantage of the relaxa- 
tion is oflen lost by not being already in training. At least the 
first week is wasted in getting into condition, and is a period of as 
much pain as pleasure. This may be obviated by a gradual adop- 
tion of the diet and discipline, modified as above, for a week or 
ten days before starting. 

The pain in the back and sides which hunting men often ex- 
perience at the commencement of the season, arises usually from 
imperfect expansion of the lungs in ordinary breathing. Tha 
muscles of the trunk are strained by the effort of expiration during 
exercise. The inconvenience may be prevented by a partial train- 
ing. The diet should be drier than usual, and all sweets and 
pastry left off, the chest expanded by dumb-bells and running, 
and the habit acquired of keeping the lungs as full of air as possi- 
ble. Women, being weaker-muscled than men, often feel this to 
the extent of giving up altogether the healthy amusement of rid- 
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ing. The simple adoption of modified training gets over the diffi- 
culty. The dnmb-belis should be used in private before putting 
on the stays, and particular attention paid to the injunction of 
tiioroughly inflating the lungs. 

It used to be the custom before the commencement of a course 
of training to be bled, purged, and sweated. I do not think it of 
any service, and it induces constipation of the bowels, besides 
being weakening. Some take Turkish baths during athletic train- 
ing, but they appear to derange the daily discipline, unless they 
are taken every day, which would be a decided excess. 

Ladies who are going to try training for athletic purposes, will 
find some attention to costume expedient. If stays are worn (and 
there is no objection to them if well-fitted and not too tight) they 
should have no shoulder-straps. The drawers should not be tied 
below the knee. The best defences to the lower extremities in 
rough ground are stout Alpine shoes, and light leathern gaiters 
half-way up to the knee supporting the long socks without garters, 
A light woollen jersey should be worn next the skiu. The skirt 
of the dress should be short and narrow, and the best materials 
are sei^e and homespun. Besides these the less drapery is worn 
the better. 

Training is sometimes carried too fer — the men describe them- 
selves as "fallen to pieces." The most peculiar symptom is au 
occasional attack of sudden loss of power, after exertion. It is 
sometimes called "fainting," but there is no loss of sense, as in 
that state, and is quickly relieved by liquid food. It is patho- 
It^ically an acute and temporary form of that consequence of 
overstrained muscle which constitutes "writer's," " turuer's,"'and 
" blacksmith's " palsy. The obvious remetly is to leave off train- 
ing. 

The exercise and excitement combined of practicing for boat- 
racing will sometimes induce recurrent palpitations of the heart. 
A physician should immediately be consulted as to whether this 
arises from an organic cause ; if it does not, rest and a dose or two 
of purgative medicine should be taken before a resumption of 
training ; and it will be well to add a moderate quantitj- of port 
wine to the dietary. If the palpitations still return, there is no 
help for it but to give in, and acknowledge that nature has not 
cut out every one to the pattern of au athlete. 
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^^^H The uuiiRual strain on the :^kia BonielimiBS induces boils. The 

^^^B best preventive is to anoint the ukin with a little sweet oil after 

^^^V the morning bath. If a spot gets tender and red, threatening a 

^^^B boil, touch it lightly every day with nitrate of ailver, and give 

^^H bark and chlorate of potash twice a day in the usual doses. [De- 

^H coct. Cinch., fl. %];Pot. Chlor., gr. xv.) 

^^B A modilication of training of considerable iniportancc to notice 

^H is tliat which contemplates the reduction of superfluous plumpness, 

^H either for the sake of the appearance or tlie general comfort of the 

^B suEFerer. There may be a question whether the health is benefited 

^m by it, unless the previous diet or liabits had been irratioual and 

H improper, 

W Corpulence usually prevents exercise being t^ken to a sufficient 

■ extent for confidence to be placed in it as an efficient part of the 

■ treatment, and therefore the diet becomes a more essential feature. 
I If an exhausting amount of bodily exertion be [>ersisted in, the 
I digestion of meat is interfered with, while at the same time the 
I absorption of such fat as unavoidably exists in the food still goes 
I on, so that the muscles and nerves lose strength while the adipose 
L tissue grows. Besides this, if by violent means the weight is 
^^^^ worked down, those violent means must be continuously sustained 
^^^H to keep it down ; and if they are neglected iu consequence of more 
^^H absorbing occupations, the inconvenience rapidly increases to a 

' greater degree than ever. Many uncomfortably stout iwrsons are 

very active in mind and body, and really could not add to their 
muscular discipline without risk of injury. 

The following may be taken as a modification of the training 
pegiiiien suitable for the reduction of- corpulence. 






Day's ret/mien for a three weeks' course. 

Rise at 7. Rub the body well with horse-hair gloves, have a 
cold bath, take a short turn in the open air. Breakfast (aione) at 
8 or 8.30, on the lean of beef or mutton, cutting off the fat and 
skin, dry toast, or biscuit, or oat-cake, a tumbler of claret and 
water or tea without milk or sugar, or made in the Russian way 
■with a slice of lemon. Luncheon at 1 on bread or biscuit, Dutch 
cheese, salad, watercresses, or roasted apples (without sugar or 
cream), hung beef, or anchovies, or red herring or olives, and , 
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Biioh-like relishes. Drink, after eating, claret and water, or un- 
Bweeteued lemonade, or plain water, in moderation. Dinner at 
any convenient iiour. Take no soup, fish, or pastry, but plain 
meat, of any kind except pork, rejecting the fat and skin. Spin- 
ach, French beans, or any other green vegetable may be taken, 
bnt no [wttatoe^, made dishes, or pastry. A jelly gr a lemon-water 
ice or a ruafit apple must sulfice for sweets and dessert. Claret 
and water at dinner, and one glass of sherry or Madeira after- 
wards. 

Between each meal exercise, as a rnle, in the open air, to the 
extent of inducing perspiration, must be taken. Running, when 
practicable, ia the best form in which to take it. 

The number of hours alotted to bed in the University schemes 
19 too ranch for the purpose now propased. Seven is quite enough, 
and if the person under training wants to retire before 12 o'clock, 
he ought to be astir before the time mentioned alxive. There are 
few things more weakening than remaining in bed, or even in a 
bedroom which has been closed during the night, when thoroughly 
woke up. During sleep little air as required; we all know the 
slow shallow breathing of a sleeper, by which the respiratory 
muscles are rested. Beasts get enough oxygen in their narrow 
dens, and man in his fusty garret. But once awake, both expand 
their lungs fully, instinctively demand fresh air, and sutler from 
the want of it more at that hour than at any other time during 
the day. If a Sybarite must indulge in the horizontal jxtsition, 
let him at all events open his window and take his tub before he 
does so. 

If goo<l Turkish baths are accessible, four or five may be used 
in place of exercise between meals at intervals during the reduc- 
tive training. And thorough shamiwoing by an experienced 
hand should not be omitted. 

Tlie weight is to be accurately recoi-dcd at the commencement 
and every four days, so that its loss may not be too rapid or ex- 
cessive. Six or seven pounds is usually as much as it is prudent 
to lose during the fortnight. 

A more important sign of improvement is increaseil vital ca- 
pacity of the lungs as measured by the spirometer. 

After the fortnight's course the severe parts of the discipline 
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may be gradually omitted, but it is strongly recommended to 
modify the general habits in accordance with the principle of 
taking as small a quantity as possible of fat and sugar and of the 
substances which form fat and sugar, and sustaining the respira- 
tory function. Fat meat, rich milk) butter, malt liquors, pastry, 
starchy foods (such as potatoes, puddings), sweet vegetables (such 
as parsnips and beet-root), sweet wines (such as champagne) should 
be taken only most sparingly. An appetite should be acquired for 
lean meat, especially for beef, mutton, and venison, for game and 
poultry, for plain boiled fish, for poor new cheese, for green v^e- 
tables and salads, summer fruits, oranges, lemons and pomegran- 
ates, almonds (fried and sprinkled with salt and cayenne), roast 
apples, olives, lemonade, buttermilk, claret, and hock. Aerated 
bread, captain's biscuits, and dried toast, all in moderation, are 
the most appropriate form of flour. 

Excessive stoutness amounts to a disease ; it is a true hypertro- 
phy of the adipose tissue, and it is not capable of removal by the 
means mentioned above, though in cases where it has been aug- 
mented by a previously inconsiderate diet, it may be considerably 
reduced. The subject will be resumed when the dietetics of dis- 
ease are under consideration. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HINTS FOR HEALTHY TRAVELLERS. 



■■A MODERATE coiirse of training is a gpod preparation previous 
to travelling for bnsinesa or pleasure, or for active military ser- 
vice ; but it is well in these cases not to let the dietary become 
habitually too limited or careful. It is convenient to be able to 
eat without repugnance any food capable of supplying nutriment, 
even though dirty, ill-cooked, or of strange nature. There ia 
often a choice only between that and going without, 

When actually on a carriage or railway journey it is unwise to 
tnake large meals. They are sure to he swallowed in a hurried 
manner, and in a state of heat and excitement very unfavorable 
to digestion. The best way is to make no meal at all till the 
journey is over, but to carry a supply of cold provisions, bread, 
eggs, chickens, game, sandwiches, Cornish |)astics, almonds, 
oranges, captain's biscuits, water, and sound red wine, or cold 
tea, sufficient to stay the appetites of the party, and let a small 
quantity be taken every two or three hours. 

If this plan be adopted, not only is activity of mind and body 
preserved, but that heat and swelling of the legs which so often 
concludes a long day's journey is avoided. Attention to the matter 
is particularly necessary when the journey continues all night, 
and for several days in succession, since varicose veins and per- 
manent thickening of the ankles have sometimes resulted from 
this exertion being combined with too long fasta and hurried re- 
pletion at protracted intervals. 

The less stimulant a traveller consumes before he arrives at his 
sleeping-place tlie better. Then the habitual allowance is of ad- 
vantage. If a good wine b made in the country he is passing 
through, he will probably prefer to fiire the same as his hosts; if 
not, Bordeaux and Burgundy are the best vintages when procura- 
ble, and Marsala in Italy. 

In France aiid Germany very good local beer is to be obtained, 
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but landlords aeem to object to its being publicly used as a b 
erago. We ought to insist on our rights as tourists on this point. 
In apple districts, cider is usually placed on the table gratis, and 
makes a good substitute for doubtful water. 

The water is very apt to disagree witli tourists, especially in 
volcanic, basaltic, mountainous, and marshy districts. A pocket 
filter is a great protection, and boiling the wat*r makes all organic 
matters harmless, and gets riil of the greater part of the lime. 
But neither of these expedients removes the neutral and alkaline 
salts, which will sometimes act as a purgative. 

Id almost all country places out of England it is impossible to 
avoid the greasy dishes which are apparently preferred by all ex- 
cept our own countrymen. And a frequent consequence is raucid 
indigestion, with nauseous taste in the mouth, and flatulence or 
diarrhtea. A few drops of vinegar or lemon-juice, and a little 
cayenne pepper in the plate are the readiest correctives. 

Another article of cuisine that oifends the bowels, if not the 
palate, of Britons, is garlic. Not uncommonly in southern climes 
an egg with the shell on is the only procurable animal food with- 
out garlic in it. Flatulcm* and looseness are the frequent results. 
Bouilli, with its accompaniments of mustard sauce aud water- 
melon, is the safest resource, and not an unpleasant one, after a 
little education. 

By special lavor potatoes can usually be obtained boiled with 
their jackets on (en chemise), but unless asked for are seldom pro- 
duced. 

Raw ham, which some persons seem to find a luxury, will be 
avoided by all sane travellers who have heard of tlie frequency 
with which it is infested with live measle-worm and trichina 
spiralis, 

It is a great convenience to be able to eat olive oil, which, is 
much wholesomer than doubtful butter in warm climates ; and 
those who care for the future comfort of their sons and danghters 
will accustom them to the tastti in youth, instead of encouraging 
a daintiness in this particular, as I have seen done. Repugnance 
to the flavor of goat's milk ought to be got over by those who 
ever intend to frequent lands where the pasture will not support 
cows. A preference also for boiled milk, or milk that has been 
boiled, is a safe fancy to indulge, where you are not acquainted 
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with the yielder of the liquid, especially when typhoid fever ia 
rife. Irish peasants Bcarccly ever drinli it raw. 

On the Continent the household bread ia usually unwholesome 
and nasty, and captain's biacuits are never to be obtained. It is 
prudent to carry a store of them for use whenever the staff of life 
is especially abominable. This does not apply to Spain, where 
delicious white, firm, fine-grained bread can be procured in places 
where it is the only thing eatable by a dainty person. 

A small tin of the usual tea employed at home is well worth 
the space it occupies. 

" liiebig" is procurable in almost every civilized town, and a 
small store may be laid in when rough cookery is expected. 

A knowledge of simple methods of preparing food is often a 
great comfort to a traveller. A friend of mine was once consid- 
erably nonplussed in Norway, after he had bargained for some 
iamb, by having the animal handed over to him bleating, with a 
request that he would return the skin in the evening. The task 
was accomplished under difficulties, but the details are unpleasant. 
This is an extreme contingency, which need not be provided 
against by all vacation barristers acquiring the art of butchering ; 
but still it is worth while to learn in your own kitchen how to 
prepare an omelet, fry fish, eggs and ham, cut and grill a steak 
off a joint, boil and fry potatoes, scrabble eggs, mull wine (if it 
happens to be sour), boil coffee, make " Liehig " into good soup, 
etc. These accomplishments may be brought into play without 
wandering very far from home ; and it is astonishing how popular 
they render those sometimes troublesome fel low-travellers, the 
ladies of the party. 

Travellers, otherwise strong, are apt to get diarrhcea occasion- 
ally, partly from the unaccustomed diet, partly from tlie water, 
hut very frequently also from the pestiferous state of the provi- 
sions for daily retirement in Continental inns. It is worth know- 
ing that in many places, especially in France, the landlady has a 
email private establishment of her own, quite unobjectionable, of 
which she will lend the key to favored guests, especially Britons. 
In country places gentlemen will do welt to worship Cloacina mti 
Jove. For this sort of mild dysentery will keep recurring again 
and again, easier induced by having occurred before ; and not un- 
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frequently it will leave traces of ii 
for weeks after returning home. 

As a provision against accidental diarrhcea it is wise to be pre* 
pared with some chalk and opiuiii powders (Pulvis Crefie aroma& 
CMS cum Opio, Pharvi. Brit.) made up in 20-grain packets, ifi 
thin gutta [lercha or oil silk, to keep them dry. In northerly \i 
itntlea half a packet, containing J grain of opium, can be takei 
after each relaxation. But in warm countries a more efficient, a 
least a more permanently efficient remedy is to be found in lemOQ'^ 
juice. The patient eliould lie down flat, and keep sipping a. mis 
ture of half and half lemon-juice and water, or simply suckii^ 
lemons, till the symptoms have ceased, which will soon be t 
case. The nausea and narcotism induced by opium are tha». 
avoided, and there is no danger in taking an excess of the fruit 
It is a good thing to get accustomed to the acidity of the flavor^ 
for there is nothing so wholesome and convenient as a drink. 

Travellers in countries where the atmosphere is vury dry, as iti 
the vicinity of the Mediterranean, sometimes lose their appetib 
for breakfiist from want of sleep. This inconvenience may 1 
overcome by soaking a sheet or some towels in water and spreadi 
ing them out on the floor of the bed-room, so as to diffuse moia 
ure through the air breathed during sleep. 

Long days' rides, especially in the heat, are liable to bring ( 
an inert or semi -paralyzed condition of the stomach, so that if a fu^ 
meal lie taken immediately it remains undigested, and is frequentl]^ 
thrown up ^ain. This may be prevented by a rest and a hoi 
bath between getting out of the saddle and sitting down to tabid 
If these cannot bo had, it will be best to eat something very Hgbl 
such as soup, eggs, bread, and in small quantities, and to make a] 
the deficiency next day at breakfast and luncheon, which ahoulf 
be always the solidest meals in journeys of this sort. 

Boils are sometimes very troublesome to equestrians, 
piece of nitrate of silver ought to be carried in the h 
on the first tenderness, redness, and hardness of the skin, the paf 
should be damped and the caustic crossed twice over it. The ob? 
ject is not to make the cuticle rise in a blister, but to contract an 
render insensitive the cutis. This will usually cause the boil t 
die away. 

Pedestrians will do well to make a good breakfast before starfc" 
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ing, however early the hour may be. If tea or coffee are not 
relished on account of the time being so unusual, beef tea or soup 
will be found an excellent substitute. If prepared over night, 
they are easily warmed up in the morning. 

Advantage should be seized of every day of rest to feed well, /- 
and fatten up as much as possible. This does not put the body 
out of training, but in fact keeps it in a condition fit for continu- 
ous exertion. 

Beer, wine, and spirits should be avoided altogether during the V 
day's work, but water, cold tea, or lemonade may be drunk ac- 
cording to thirst. An occasional pipe of tobacco seems to palliate 
better than anything else that dryness of mouth which constitutes 
false thirst. This false thirst naturally arises during exercise in a 
rarefied air, but in mountainous places it is often aggravated very 
much by eating snow or ice. Spring-water, though scarcely over 
the freezing-point, does not seem to Jiave the same unpleasant 
effect. 

Sea-voyages have a powerful curative effect on some invalids, 
but they do not generally bring healthy persons into very good 
condition. If it is calm, landsmen overeat themselves, take too 
little exercise, sleep badly, and get their bowels constipated. If it 
is rough, they suffer fi-om sea-sickness and the^ncreascd badness 
of ventilation below. The remedies for these things, so far as 
they are remediable, are obvious. 

Short sea-voyages do nobody any good, and a few people a 
great deal of harm. They are an inevitable evil for all blanders 
who wish to enlarge their ideas. Sea-sickness may, however, be 
considerably palliated by rational preparation for it. In the first 
place care should be taken to finish all preliminary arrangements 
as long before starting as you can, so that a day or two may be 
given to rest and a temperance somewhat more than usual. If 
the eyes or skin are dingy and yellow, take a purge of aloes or 
taraxacum. Go on board in good time, so as to secure a comforta- 
ble poet. If it is evidently going to be rough, go below and lie 
down immediately. If you remain on deck, be very warmly 
clothed, and especially let no chill iiffect the abdomen or back. 
If the stomach feels empty, and still more, if any dry retching 
occurs, take bottled porter and biscuit spread with a little butter 
and cayenne pepper — which last article, by the way, amply repays 
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the space it will occupy in a traveller's pocket throughout a jour- 
ney, so useful is it on all occasions. Nutritious food should be 
taken when practicable, but loading the stomach with trash brings 
on sickness; though truly enough it facilitates the process of 
vomiting, and prevents the regurgitation of bile, which is always 
peculiarly painful after dry retching. 

If the voyage is by night, and sufficiently long to make a 
night's rest of, say seven or eight hours at least, it is worth while 
to swallow a full dose of chloral on embarking, and to sleep 
through one's troubles. But if you have to wake up in two 
or three hours to disembark, you feel ill all the next day, if not 
longer. 

Ice-bags, and all other charms for sea-sickness, have turned out 
mere trade puffs. 
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EFFECTS OP C!I.IMATE. 



The race of man exhibits great powers of resistance to external 
influeDcea, and is able to occupy a length and breadth of the earth's 
surface such as is attained by no other animal or even plant. 
This arises not from any innate bodily strength, but frora his 
being able to accommodate himself by the aid of reason to circum- 
stances. Thus experience has led to the adoption of very differ-' 
ent dietaries in different r^ions. An Esquimaux would find 
much difficulty in growing rice near his home, so he wisely dines 
on such meat as he can get or on whale- bubbler. A Bengalee 
could not obtain a supply of flesh food without immense labor, 
and 6nds rice grown easily, so he lives almost entirely on the 
latter. The curiosities of food afford examples of the boldness of 
man in not being deterred by their repulsiveness to his senses from 
converting assimilable substances to his use, enough to make the 
simple reader shudder; but I do not know that the philosopher 
gains much knowledge from such recitals, Man learns to swal- 
low, bon gri, mal grl, whatever contains aliment, and the art of 
living lies in the learning so to eat it as that it shall serve bis 
turn. Climate influences diet mainly by the supply it affords. 

In most warm countries there is an abundance of starchy and 
sugary food, and but little animal. How shall this existent pro- 
vision be made most available for the prolongation of life ? Let 
OS refer back to the principle on which were reckoned in the first 
part of this volume the requirements of the body for its daily 
work (p. 21), and draw the obvious inferences therefrom. The 
diet is, in hot countries, perforce one that entails the loading the 
digestive organs with a great excess of carbon in order that enough 
nitrogen may be obtained. In the first place, therefore, the car- 
bon should not be in too rapidly digestible a form. Starch and 
vegetable fibre, as supplied by grain and green food, are better 
than oleaginous matter in warm climates ; for while the former 
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only overloads the intestinal canal, the latter overloads the blood 
and tissues with useless and deleterious products. Tlien, it is 
esseutial that no Sequent calls sliould be made for unusual exer- 
tion : the muscles and nerves must not be worn out, for the mate- 
rials of their repair are few. Moreover, the supply of food must 
be continuously copious aud accessible ; for starvation is badly 
borne by him who is hanging on to life " by the skin of hia teeth." 
No sadden changes must be made in the dietary, even Jn the form 
of the vegetable food ; for a now article is with difSculty digested 
by an uuhabituated stomach, though it should be perhaps more 
ordinarily digestible than the usual nutriment. This is not the 
case with meat-eaters, who can bear change much easier from one 
kind of flesh-food to another. , 

The English reader's interest in his fellow-subjects will natu- ■ 
rally suggest to hira the important bearing which these consider- 
ations have on the duties of both government and individuals 
towards the inhabitants of our Indian possessions. Our first busi- 
ness is to keep thera alive at whatever cost to ourselves; and t 
next to render them as little dejiendent as possible on the accidents " 
of drought, flood, and other unfavorable contingencies of ses 
partly by storing grain, and (what is infinitely more important) , 
water, the meaus of producing- grain, from one season to another. 
Tanks, artificial lakes, irrigation works, and roads, stamped with , 
the latest improvements of modern science, will preserve the 
memory of our rule when the bronze statues of onr leaders are as 
unintelligible as the Memnon, Who cares for, or knows of, the j 
martial exploits of the Pharaolis? Yet their snccessful eSbrta for J 
regulating the food supply of Egypt preserve fresh, forever, ont ] 
grateful remembrance of them. The lieaven of nations is in the i 
hearts of men. 

Again, we must not expect to get work out of vegetable-feedere 
in return for our bounty. If required to exert themselves in any 
unusual way, when food is deficient, they simply die. The reason 
is evident : they have been living on their own tissues, and tlie 
small quantity of albuminous matter in grain is a long time iu 
building them up again ; so that for weeks or even months their 
muscles are in a state of atrophy. A broken watch must be re- ^ 
paired before you call upon it to go. 
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Also, any variations made in the nature of their food must be 
very gradual and well considered. 

Still, there is no impossibility in the gradual introduction of 
changes, at least in the preparation of fotxl. Some method might 
be popularized of augmonting the projKirtion of nitrogenous matter 
in the dietary by mechanioally reducing the carbon, such as pro- 
duces in Italy the highly nutritious macaroni. Starch is readily 
washed out of the grain, and is itself a valuable article of com- 
merce for industrial purposes, as well as being capable of conver- 
sion into more digestible substances for use as food. Also the 
separation of starch and the storing it in a form less liable to de- 
composition and the ravages of insects than ordinary grain, would 
be a great source of safety to a graminivorous people, 

I had a striking illustration of the different values of vegetable 
and animal foo<l a few years ago in the oaae of a robust Hindoo 
gentleman, who habitually lived on rice and vetches, which he 
imported himself from Bombay, and had cooked by a servant of 
the same faith as himself, so that his meal should not be defiled 
by the touch or even the look of a Christian. The said servant 
went holiday-making to Greenwich, got drunk and into the 
lockup, so tliat his master had an involuntary fast of nearly two 
days. And then he was so weakened that the labor of opening 
his letters brought on hiccough, vomiting, and extreme depression, 
80 that he could not take food when, at last, he obtained it. The 
mention of beef tea was an abomination to him ; he said, his an- 
cestors had not put in their mouths animal food for 6000 years, 
and he was not going to begin. But when the abominable sub- 
stance was craftily introduced to the other extremity of the diges- 
tive canal, it seemeti to flow directly into his veins, which filled 
with blood, and he was well. The absorbents had clearly not 
Ifjst their natural habits by disuse for so many generations. 

Where the circumstances of a country are such that plants suit- 
able for food cannot be grown, while there is a sufficient supply 
of animals to nourish the population, the inhabitants are hardy, 
enduring extreme cold and heat, and capable of violent physical 
exertion. But steady daily labor wears them out, and is abhor- 
rent to their feelings. We may instance, as under several varie- 
ties of temperature, the Esquimaux, the Indians and half-bredsof 
the Pampas, the Tartar hordes, and the Arabs of the Nubian j 
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Deaert. These nations of meat-eating hunters and herdsmen are 
mightily strong and prolific, and have fulfilled to them tlie prom- 
ise made to the sons of the wild Sheik Jonadab, of uever lacking 
"a man to stand before the Lord forever." But tliat is only so 
long as tliey follow their ancestral traditions, and retain habits 
sulte<l to none but sparsely inhabited lands. When the inevitable 
tide of civilization overtakes them, and they become cultivators 
and craftsmen, they fall under the natural laws of population au4 
take their chances with the rest of mankind. Often, indeed, th^ 
day goes against them in the fight of innovation, especially if it 
has been sudden ; they fade away eliildless under our very eyes^ 
like that vast American tribe of which, it is said, the only rem- 
nants are a chief, a tomahawk, and six gallons of whisky. The 
only ptfisible remedy for this terrible State of things is beef. One 
progress is progressively poisoning off our weaker brethren ; w 
are no more to blame for it than we are for crushing the harmleH 
beetles and daisies that lie in our path. Still, we are bound ii 
mercy to tide them over the struggle, to let them assimilate gradth 
ally with the more civilized world. Hunters should have iacilti 
ties afforded them of becoming herdsmen, and, in course of genepr 
ations, from herdsmen, farmers, and gardeners ; for the immediati 
transition from a purely animal to a principally vt'getable diet 
though borne by the individual, is fatal to the race. 

The action of climate on diet seems to be affectetl by the foo4 
produce which it enables the soil to bring forth. The fixed ii 
habitants grow accustomed to it, and, according to the law of the 
survival of the fittest for the peculiar circumstances, are prosper- 
ous and prolific as a race, and healthy as individuals, while fol- 
lowing their ancestral habits. But that historic fact does not at _ 
all show either that the diet is the best abstractedly, still less tb^ 
it is the best suited to foreigners. It seems absurd to argue that 
the inhabitant of the Polar Circle lives ou fat animal food becaui 
it is so cold, and, at the same time, that the burning plains of thd 
Pampas are a. reason for thriving on flesh and water only; or thai 
the climatic circumstances of North Norway and Southern Spaul 
are the cause of the inhabitants living almost entirely on bre 
The best diet in the abstract is a mixed diet, and mixed ii 
proportions selected by the experience of the most civilized national 
And it is also the best for tlie individual who is accustomed to it I 
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to adhere to, under whatever sky lie may be wandering. The 
higher the health he enjoys, the moi-e nearly he approaches to the 
trap aim of being in training, the better ho ia able to resist the 
adverse circumstances he may be subjected to. Experience does 
not justify an agreement with those dieticians who desire us to 
alter our coramiasariat in accordance with the example of those 
among whom we dwell for a season, or in obedience to the tlier- 
moraeter, and M. Cyr is indubitably wroug when he blames Britons 
for "retaining their customary substantial regimen under other 
sties and in hot countries."' 

Li India and in Africa our soldiers suffer from fevera, ague, 
dysenterj', and are liable to contract cholera and other epidemics. 
But the camps of our foes are usually still more severely ravaged 
at the same time ; aud it is observed that those suffer least who 
continue the habits of sensible men at home. Inflammations and 
degenerations of the liver also afllict our countrymen in the East, 
and a certain proportion of this evil is due to intemperance, as it is 
in England ; but the great majority of the cases are traceable to the 
consequences of malarious fever. It does not appear that those 
who make a rational use of alcohol, as they would have done at 
home, suffer more than the abstinent. The principal thing to be 
remembered is tbat as the outgoings of water by skin and lungs 
are very great, the ingoings must be great also, and therefoi-e that 
the fermenled drinks must be taken in a dilute form, otherwise, 
thirst will cause an excess of stimulant to be consumeil. This ap- 
plies effually to the warm summers in dry temperate climates, such 
as Italy, as well as to tropical regions. 

The object of attention to diet in anaccustomed climates should 
be to accommodate to the demands of the system the food which 
can be obtained, and to which we are obliged by necessity to re- 
strict ouiBclves. If starchy food is to be got, solely or mainly, a 
great deal of it must be eaten, aud the digestion of this unusual 
mass is facilitated by being taken alone and not mixed with meat; 
and the meat, when it comes to hand, should form a separate meal. 
Thus the full force of salivary digestion is brought into play. Iij- 
"voluntary vegetarians are apt to starve themselves from want of 
inclination towards the flavorless viands. They should be warned 
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of the danger of tliis. If notliing but animal food is within n 
again, still more is it imperative to eat largely, if the body is to' 
be preserved in its integrity, as has been argued in a previoirt' 
cbapter (p. 21). Sir John Ross found the Esquimaux devour- 
ing about twenty pounds a day of meat and blubber. And his 
e X per ie nee ■ among his own men leads him to urge the desirability 
of acquiring, previously to a contemplated winter residence in 
Polar regions, a tast« for Greenland food, the large eonsumptiw 
of it being the true s«!ret of life in those frozen countries. " Th« 
quantity of food," he says, " ehould be increased, be that as incon* 
venient as it may.'" Again, Sir Francis Head, in his famous 
journey across the burning plains of the Pampas, where beef 
water were the only victuals to be had, got himself into magnifi< 
cent condition, not by dint of the limited slices of civilized societjij 
but by eating flesh, morning, noon, and night, liberally.* Unddr 
both circumstances the addition of a small quantity of veg;etabte 
fooil would have rendered needless the excess of nitrogenous all* 
ment. 

When the Englishman is in foreign countries it is more a 
sary than at home to pay that attention to diet whinh will insurt 
the highest attainable health and condition. For to Ina constitn^ 
tion, at any rate, if not absolutely, every place is less healthy thai 
England. Plagues of all sorts, terrestrial and celestial, beset h% 
path, and he must walk warily if he would return sound, P^ 
haps, at home he may have lived carelessly, and been IuoIp^ 
enough not to suffer, but he cannot hope for the same good fortniH 
under less favorable auspices. This caution is not required I 
the sensible readers of these pages, but it may be useful in its a] 
plication to their less wise dependents and clients, who, in coutt" 
tries where one is always thirsty and there is abundance of drin^ 
are as apt to yield to temptation as in England. The punishment 
of stupidity is surer and heavier than they are led to anticipate bji 
former experience. 

Exercise and clothing should be accommodated to the food 
We should not in these particulars copy the manners of native 
any more than we do their d letary. Active muscularity and fieU 



' Roaa, Second Voyage for the Disooverj of the North wi 
■ Huad'fl Journey across tha Pampas (1828). 
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sportB render the body less likely to suffer from the solar and ma- 
larious influences to which they, to a certaio extent, expose those 
who pursue them ; and the simple precautions of keeping the skin 
dry and warm after exertion, and of taking small preventive doses 
of quinine, will make these healthy pleasures nearly as .'«ife in the 
tropics as in Europe, times and places of extraordinary risk being 
avoided. 

In the selection of fit persons to undergo, with safety to them- 
selves and others, exposure to extremes of either cold or heat, the 
surest guide Is their pOAver of gaining weight and condition under 
a course of training. These are not always persons of the biggest 
muscles and bones ; indeed, a moderately sized frame is the tough- 
est as a rule. Sheer pluck will sometimes enable a most unfit 
subject to pass undetected through tests of endurance; and doubt- 
less such a temper is valuable in a colleague; but it will not sup- 
ply the place of hardihood. The surest proof of hardihood is im- 
provement under training. 

As the women desiring to undergo bodily hardship are more 
exceptional than men, so is it all the more necessary to test them 
thoroughly. Their draire is almost always the self-saorifice of 
love ; but they do not wish to biu^len others with bitter memories 
or to injure the object they profess to aid, as happens if they break 
down. The world has less direct claim on their assistance, and 
therefore they should not offer it without being sure that it is 
really worth having. This specially applies to the wives of mis- 
sionaries, travellers in new countries, emissaries to barbarous na- 
tions, and the like. They are of incalculable service while sound, 
but a serious impediment when sick. Their enduring courage 
may be taken for granted, as it is proved by their volunteering. 
But unless they grow in strength and weight, or at least preserve 
their weight, under a course of training, their place is home. 

The standard chapter in dietetic treatises on the due influence 
of the seasons on the selection of food in temperate climates does 
not exhibit any practical contributions of science. We hai-dly re- 
quire to be told to indulge more in weak potations in July than 
in December, or to eat a better dinner when our appetite is braced 
up by a frost. Some of their refinements remind one of the dan- 
dies in Imperial Rome who wore heavy finger-rings in winter and 
light in summer, and are beneath the notice of a healthy man. 
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Some are positively repugnant to experience, as, for example, t 
rccommeiiJation to keep out tbe cold by eating sugary and starchj 
dishes, ou tbe groutid that they are pi-oducers of heat by combus 
tion. The loss of heat by evaporation makes it quite as nee 
to sustain the temperature of tlie body in summer as in \ 
and the same amount oi' foree has to be elicited ; so that, as a niaJ 
ter of fact, meals of bread and pastry and sweet fruits are mor 
seasonable in warm weather than in cold, for they cause lesa fever- 
ishuess and escitement than meat does. The succession in th^ 
due season of marketable articles affords a sufficient guide to theli 
selection. As an almost universal rule they are wholesomea 
when cheapest, if the simple directions given already for securing 
their soundness and freedom from adulteration be adhered to. 

Sir James Clark' remarks that " change of air is not more v 
uable as a remedy in the cure of disease and its consequences, thao 
asapreveutiveof disease, more espeeiallj' in childhood and youth." 
It ia upon the appetite that its effect is first marked, and no doub 
this is most prominent when the change is from an impure to a 
purer air. Yet I have kno\vn the mere change alone to have a 
beneficial influence, as, for instance, a removal for a time from ths 
seaside or the fresh breezes of the Worcestershire hills to London* 
Observation does not incline me to have fiiith in the doctrine o5 
acclimatization. It seems to me that a long residence in a climat^ 
instead of rendering it more salubrious to the resider, makes iH 
less suitable in close proportion to its length. I cannot at all joio 
Claudian in his praise of the old man of Verona, who attained thft 
age of ninety without ever going out of the suburbs.* He used 
his natural toughness to set a very bad example to his neighbora; 
and if many followed it, I am sure some must have snfifered i 
mind and body. 

In choosing a place of education for children, it is desirable tht 
the climate should be decidedly different from that enjoyed ( 
home during the holidays. Denizens of the stagnating, ofi 
breathed atmosphere of a metropolis will do well to select a eoun'^ 
try school ; dwellers on the high ground of central England will 
find what suite them best on the coast ; while both the aeasidei 
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and country follcH may vonture, without risk of deterioration, to 
secure for their growing families the many advantages of instruc- 
tion in a town. 

Clergymen whose health is below j)ar and even verging on dis- 
ease, will often gain wonderfully by a mutual exchange of duty, 
provided the olimnteji of their never (d spheres are different. Satirists 
say that parsons' livings always disagree with them ; and there is 
a strong spice of fact in the statement ; it is not faiuy, but a real 
stagnation, from monotony in their aerial and other surroundings. 
The remedy is easy and cheap, but the physiological conditions of 
it should bg clearly understood. It would be a profitable subject 
for bi8hoj)s and ardideacons to dilate upon in their (charges, as it 
is quite as important to the public that clergymen should be kept 
in repair as that churches should bo so attended to. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CTARVATIOX, POTEBTY, AXD TASTESG. 

There ha$ alwaj% been a oertaia amoant of importance attached 
to the diet and regimen of the sick, bat not till the present gene- 
ration do we find anv notice taken hv men of science of the conse- 
qnences to the healthv^ of its insofficiency c^ impoiection. The 
remarkable researches of Cho^at on Inanition^ fbmk the first im- 
portant work published on this point. The results dednced by 
this physiologist from his experiments have only been confirmed 
and expanded by later observers. 

The first and most important principle established by Chossat is 
that absolnte deprivation of food and deficiency of fix)d are phys- 
iologically identical in their action on the animal life. One acts 
quicker than the other, but the difference is merely one of dura- 
tion and degree. Both are equally fatal in the end, if not inter- 
fered with ; and the end in both is r^ulated by the same law. 
Death arrives when the body has lost /^ of its weight, whether 
that happens after days, or months, or years. 

The loss of temperature is a feature common to and identical in 
both. Starvation or abstinence proved almost always fatal, in 
Chossat's observations, whenever the animal warmth fell to about 
76^ (Fahr.) in a red-blooded creature. The importance of the 
loss of temperature was shown by the fact that a renewal of con- 
scioasness and nerve-power could be effected, even from the torpor 
preceding death, by the application of external warmth. This 
fact affords a most valuable hint for the management not only of 
aljsolutely starved but of poorly fed individuals. 

The sensations of hunger need not be described. After a time 
these are appeased, and are succeeded by a working and a grum- 
bling and a dull aching in the small intestine. Then the secre- 



1 Chossat, sur Tlnanition, Paris, 1843. 
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ions of the abdominal caual diminish and finally nearly cease. 
Digestion becomes more and more difficnlt, the longer the absti- 
In fact, an insufficient diet ia not only hurtful imme- 
diately, but it brings on an additional danger which acts in the 
direction, namely — an impediment to absorption. The ap- 
petite falls off, and it is only from habit that the sufferer is induced 
to seeli the food for want of ivhich he is periahing. 

There is absolute constijiation, as may be daily noticed in hys- 
terical subjects and others who do not take nutriment. And the 
forcible relief of tliis constipation by drugs makes matters worse, 
as we may also observe in the same hysterical subjects under 
foolish maternal discipline. 

The breathing goes on gradually getting slower and less deep. 
In a case of starvation for twenty-four hours, Dr. Smitli found 
the exhalation of carbonic acid fall from 34 ounces per diem to 22 
(Philos, Trans., 1859). Fasting ecstatics hardly seem to breathe 
at all ; and if you watch at rest a London needlewoman, or pau- 
per before she goes into "the house," the raotioii of the ribs can- 
not be seen, so little air does she draw in. Contrasted with this 
is the gasping rapidity with which the respiratory muscles act 
when forced exertion sets them in motion. 

The alterations in the blood consequent on insufficient food de- 
pend on whether there has been a deprivation of water or not at 
the same time with solids. If there has, strange to say, the pro- 
portions of the ingredients of the circulating fluid are not aflJected, 
but the whole quantity is diminished. In animals starved to 
death, three-quarters of the blood was gone. But where water ia 
abundant, and the starvation gradual and not immediately fatal, 
it if easy to see by the coloring of the li|)s that the change consists 
in the dilution of the nutrient stream with aqueous fluid. In a 
ghastly picture exhibited at the last season of the Royal Academy 
(1874), " The Door of a Casual "Ward," it was singular to notice 
how the secret of the weird and true effect of color lay in the omis- 
sion of vermilion from the flesh tints. This abstraction was natu- 
lal, for the reason that it was an imitation of the inner work of 
iSature, not of the mere outside. 

The nervous system shows how it suffers from inanition by gid- 

fainting, hallucination, and delirium. During sleep the 

IB are most characteristic, presenting wondrous scenes of fes- 
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tivity and sensual enjoyment. Lately Mr, Parrot' has believed 
he has traced to inanition certain tissue changes in the nervous 
system, as well as in the other viscera, which would appear to b» 
the material ejq)ression of the functional derange meats first 

named. 

In an account by Mr. Erett in the " Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view" (1841) of the denizeas of the Indian prisons at Moor- 
ehedabad, Cawnpore, and Shahjchanpore, one of the most notable 
results of insufficient food was a peculiar glassy appearance in the 
eye followed by inflammatiou and ulcer of the cornea, a copions 
secretion of tears and from the Meibomian glands, and finally 
blindness from destruction of the eyeballs, and death by emacia- 
tion. Strange to say, these dreadfnl symptoms in such a sensitive 
part were accompanied by no pain. The same phenomena were 
observed long ago by Magendie in dogs starved to death by dep- 
rivation of all nutriment, and they occur also when gelatin only 
is supplied. 

Among the poor, especially among children badly fed, very 
similar aflfectiona of the eyes are frequent. They rarely, however, 
go on to the lengths mentioned above, for the sufferers come under 
medical care, are sent into hospitals or parish iufirniarlea, and are 
reinstated with nourishing diet, A recognition of the true origin 
of many ophthalmic epidemics in reformatories, pauper nurseries, 
and sucii-Iike collections of infantile weakness is very necessary 
to be impressed upon the managers of those institutions. Not- 
being medical men, they are prone to apply, universally, princi- 
ples of regimen suited only to their own over-fed nurseries, and 
to cure all inflammations by restriction, till they discover their 
mistake by sad experience. 

If the lack of nitrogenous food is too prolonged, since it is the 
blood which is subjected to the greatest drain, and since in iat 
persons the blood errs by defect rather than by excess, inanition 
can exist while the body still retains its fat. In the case of the 
Welsh fasting-girl' the body was found after death plump and 

' Compt. rend., Acad, dea Scieneea, 1863, t. ii, p. 412. Dr. Bi-own-Sequard 
culls tbis St£iitose interelitiulle diffuse da I'encephale. By long-laEtJng in- 
sufficiency of food the brnin ie more or leas converlod inLo a auety substance. 

' This was a case of notorious imposition, wiiicb tlia dai1j papers in 1809 
detailed very fullj. The pnrent« made a show of her, decking her out liks 
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witli a considerable quantity of aJipose tissue upon it, tliougli tlie 
jury waa quite right in finding that eiie was indubitably starved 
to death. This is a fact of great importance iu practice: one 
must be very circumspect in starving or Weeding a etout patient; 
doubtless the store of adipose tissue may serve partly to nourish 
him, but it will not keep him alive. Iu our treatment of the 
poor we must apply the same reasoning, and not suppose that be- 
cause a client, especially in old age, is iat, that he is therefore in 
good cose and capable of bearing restricted diet. Jailers have 
sometimes attempted, i-eallj- more from mistaken kindness than 
harshness, to " tone down " au obese prisoner with hard fare ; and 
the consequence usually is that the country is put to the expense 
of sending him to the infirmary. 

When entirely deprived of nutriment we are capable of sup- 
porting life for little more than a week. The Welsh fasting-girl 
lived for eight days from the commencement of the time she was 
carefully watched. But so many circumstances influence the 
amount of resistance which the body can exhibit, and make it 
vary so much, that no practical importance attaches to the theo- 
retical limit of possible existence. 

One thing which remarkably prolongs the duration of life is a 
supply of water. Dogs furnished with as much as they wanted 
to drink were found by M. Chossat to live three times as loug as 
those who were deprived of liquids and solids at tlie same time. 
Miners who have got shut up in damp headings have experienced 
much relief by getting moisture from the walls of their prison. 
Even wetting the skin with sea-water has been found useful by 
shipwrecked sailors. The fact is water is a food, necessary to the 
building up of the body, and I think a great mistake is made 
when we caution the underfed against a free use of it. And, 

a bride on a. bed, and aflaertics that bIiii hud euten no fnad far two years. 
Some reuklees Bnlhiisiastsfor etrict truth eet four trustworthy nursoa to wutcll 
her ; the Celtic obstinauj of the parents whh roused, and in defenoa of thuir 
impoatuTe tbey allowed death to take place in the usual Limo which it doea 
after total deprivBtion of food. They were found guilty of manslaughter with 
perfect juatico, for tha law rightly auppoaea everybody to know that a human 
being without food must necesBariiy die. There was no need to prove the 
r»ot by a cruel experiment, and to visit a poor crazy swindler with the pun- 
ishment of death. Thus to taki? the moral govornmcnt of the universe into 
private hands is quite unjustifiable. 
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moreover, water prevents that concentration of the circulating; 
fluid which impedes absorptEon, and which is a serious hastenee 
of fatal results in those who have not enough to eat. 

Though, as was before noticed, a certain amount of fat on the 
body does not prevent the blood from being impoverished, and by 
its impoverishment leading to injurious results, yet fat is a con-i 
siderable protection .i^ainst starvation. The old tale of the p 
which was buried by the fall nf a cliff at Dover, and was dug out. 
alive after 160 days, as recorded by Mr. Mantell, the natnralist^, 
sixty years since, in the " Transactions of the Linnean Society " 
(vol. xi), is a standing case to cite. The loss of substance^, 
amounting to three-quarters of the entire animal, is probably an 
exaggeration, as the weight previous to the imprisonment is 
mated by guess ; but still the duration of the starvation, palliatej! 
only by the moisture which oozed through the sides of the sty, i 
very remarkable, and may certainly be taken as evidence of th« 
protection afforded by the adipose tissue. 

Life can be supported by. a very minute quantity of food j 
long as complete inactivity of body is maintained. But under 
such circumstances the slightest exertion will bring on a fatal 
result. I attended for a long time a surgeon whose power ol 
swallowing was completely lost by cancer of the tesophagus. 
was cheerful and happy as long as he lay in bed, but at last duft 
ing my absence from London, he thought a trip to Greenwich ia 
a steamer would be an agreeable change, and died immediate 
after the exertion. 

An even elevated temperature and the exclusion of the sun^ 
rays, as in the "dim religious light" of a closed bed-room, wili 
enable life to go on slowly for a mavvelloua period ; as in the cas 
of ecstatics, fastera, hysterical and insane persons. But if thes 
are suddenly routed out, mentally excited, and forced to live lib 
other people without due preparation, they die in spite of t 
soundness of all their organs. It is the same with convalescesf 
from acute fevers, if they are injudiciously roused to mental < 
bodily activity. 

Sex seems to have no appreciable influence on resistance to dsj 
ficient diet. But it is not so with age. It is an observation oi 
the rough old times when fiimine was oftener seen (and therefbn 
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we may trust Hippocrates)' that the younger a human being is, 
the easier is it starved, till we come to extreme old age, when the 
powers of life are eonsidered by some pliysiologiats, Celsus among 
the number, to give way qnicker uuder famine than those of mid- 
dle-aged men. However, there is no difference of opinion as to 
its effect, upon children. _ Very large is the number of victims to 
this law of nature, and JIalthusian optimists may admire its 
equity in balancing popnlatiou and food. Nevertheless, so long 
as wide tracts of the earth lie uncultivated, we may not impru- 
dently suspend its operation as niuch as we can. Dispensary and 
paroehial praetitionei-s are sadly familiar with a mass of infantile 
sickness and death which they classify on paper to a certain ex- 
tent, under heads prescribed by the Nomenclature of Disease, but 
which appeals to their hearts by its real terrible name " Starva- 
tion." Europe is deeply indebted to M. Parrot for the bold out- 
lines with which (in the " Arehivea de Physiologic" for 1868) 
he sketches the condition in which an innumerable army of 
speechless martyrs are found in the great centres of civilization. 

" In these little creatures," he says, " we see the functions 
growing weaker and weaker with extreme rapidity, though in a 
gradual manner. The temperature, often lower in the interior of 
the body than in the axillte, falls below 92° (Fahr.) and is never 
above 95°. (We all know what 'Mood-heat' is.) Usually not 
more than 90 beats in a minute can be counted in the pulse; once 
the number was over 100, in another case it was below 64. The 
respiratory movements were less frequent than in the normal state 
and oft«n very weak. The cries, which in some were at first in- 
tense and prolonged, ceased little by little. The secretions, always 
scanty, ended by disappearing ; more than once the napkins put 
on in the morning were taken off in the evening unsoiled and dry. 
The skin, rigid, dry and cold, often oozed out a serous fluid, es- 
pecially in the dependent parts of the body. Motionless in their 
cradles, icy cold, with the face livitl and drawn, as if they were 
mummied, these still living babies lookedlike coi-pses. The beating 
of the heart could not be heard, and were it not for an occasional 
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movement of tlie breath at long intervals, it would have been 
thought that a body some time dead lay under the eyes. In very 
truth, death had already taken possession, slowly indeed, and as 
it were molecule by molecule, but with a sure and fatal grasp. . . 
The death of these children is due to starvation ; and the diseased 
appearances revealed by a post-mortem examination, should be 
looked at not as the cause of the malady, but as its inevitable con- 
sequences." 

A common symptom, in children, of a diet deficient in nutri- 
ment is diarrhoea. It assumes, when severe, the dysenteric type, 
streaks of blood appearing in the light green, mucous evacuations. 
And so it gets entered in the register as "dysentery" or "inflam- 
mation of the bowels " or " enteritis." But it does not appear to 
be contagious or epidemic, like the dysentery of camps ; and in 
hard times may be observed confined to the children of a district, 
to the children in arms, even, according to the mode in which the 
pressure of scarcity falls on the population. 

Yet the sufferers are probably neither deliberately, nor com- 
pletely, perhaps not even knowingly, deprived of nutriment. 

Evil is wrought 
By want of thought, 
As much as by want of heart. 

Ask what they are fed upon, and compare it with what rational 
experience prescribes, controlled by the universally spread teach- 
ings of physiology, and you will see immediately that the dietary^ 
errs in not containing the essentials of existence. The food is not, 
strictly speaking, unwholesome, but it errs by defect. It is nob 
food at all. Reference to Chapters I, and 11,^ makes this clear. 
It is there pointed out what children should eat, and everything- 
else is what they should not 

Xot only youth, but health and vigor render the body less tol- 
erant of abstinence. Invalids bear it better than strong people, 
Avith a few special exceptions. Such of us as have passed middle 
life cannot but remember, during the old reign of depletion and- 
restriction, Avhen for fear of victualling the disease they famished, 
the patient, instances of the extreme toughness of the human race- 

I Pp. 125 and 134. 
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among the sick, not the sound, these instances are recollected. 
It is an act of mercy, when, in sieges, in shipwrecks, and such- 
like disasters, meat and driuk are scarce, to supply those on the 
invalid list first and most bonii(jfiilly — no doubt it is an act of 
mercy, and to the honor of mankind will probably always be done 
— but the physiologist must pronounce it highly imprudent and 
far from being conducive to final success ; for the vigorous and 
active, whose blood is circulated rapidly, and whose muscles are 
in constant movement, really suffer most, not only in feeling, but 
in their future health and strength. 

In order to preserve life as long as possible where sufficient food 
for subsistence cannot be obtained, our aims, then, should be to 
secure water, warmth, and complete inaction of the muscles. The 
direst famine does not necessarily exclude these preservatives, and 
in the more iiiaidions scarcities whose effects are noticed chiefly 
in children, we can very often readily get as much of them as we 
want. 

In the apportionment of a spare supply, the youngest should 
have the nearest approach to a full ration, tiie active men and 
women the next, and the invalids and aged the scantiest allow- 
ance. So is distributive justice best satisfied. 

It is a strange thing, and one which at first sounds paradoxical, 
that the supply of the stomach even from the substance of the in- 
dividual body itself should tend to prolong life. A case of star- 
vation for twenty-two days in an open boat was recorded in the 
periodical prints last spring (April 30 and May 1, 1874) in which 
the poor victims fought in their delirium, and one was severely 
wounded.' As the blood gushed out, he lapped it up; and in- 
stead of sufFei'ing the fatal weakness which might have been ex- 
pected from the hemorrhage, he seems to have done well. I would 
not build much on the rough memories preserved during such 
awful sufferings, were it not for the support afforded by some ex- 
periments by a French physiologist, M. Anselmier, to whom the 
idea occurrerl of trying to preserve the lives of some dogs by what 
he calls '■' artificial autophagy." He led them on thehlootl taken 
from their own veins daily, and he found that the fatal cooling 

' Thrcp men and two boys viere out for 32 diijs witli only 10 dajs' proBia- 
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incident to fltarvatioD was thus post[K>ned and the existcnoe oon-l 
sequently prolonged. Life lasted till the emaciation had proceeded 
to /jj of tlie weight, instead of j^, as In Chossat's experiments, 
and was extended to the four^nth instead of the tenth day, 
which was its limit in those dogs who were not bled.' 

It is not likely that anybody will feel hiranelf called upon to 
rep^t M, Anselmier's dreadful experience, but no one of us who 
run to and fro in the earth is secure from the possibility of ship- 
wreck, or being buried alive, say in a miue or railway cutting, 
and thus involuntarily contributing a self-saeri6ce to that knowl- 
edge which may save the lives of others. For one famished crew 
that is picked up, there are found dozens of empty wrecks, of 
which it is never known how the once living freight fared ; and 
for each empty wreck there are dozens which have left no trace, 
The prolongation of life without provisions is by no means a mere 
speculative discussion. Were I in such a strait as above referred 
to, my reason would counsel me, and I hope I should have the 
courage to wound my veins and suck the blood. 

After starvation, either complete or partial, a sudden return to 
full diet is not to be attempted. Small quantities at a time of the 
most digestible food must be given. And the temperature should 
be artificially sustained till such time as the system is able to gen- 
erate its own heat, especially in the interior of the body. Table- 
spoonfuls of hot beeftea and of milk constantly administered 
(" tea-cup diet"), form the most appropriate nutriment. And it 
will he much asslsteil by admixture with a small quantity of jwp- 
sin ; but not too much, or there is risk of diarrhoea. 

Poveiii/, 

The valuable calculations of Dr. Playfair, " On the food of man 
in relation to his useful work,"* enable us to arrive at a very prac- 
tical estimate of what amount of solid victual is required by aa 



' Archives GSn. de M^decine, 1860, vol. i, p. 109. M. Anselmier conjec- 
tures tbat the formation of heat was due to tbe keeping up of a certnin degree 
of aetivily in the gastro-intestinnl nbiorption, and the consequent chemictil 
action in. tbo interior of tbe body, wbere it would not be lost bj radiHtiun. 

> Ltwture delivered at the Royal InMitiUiun, London, April 28t)i, ISGo, pub- 
lished by IGdmoneton and Douglas, Edinburgh. 
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adnU living by bodily labor, to preserve his health under various 
circumstances. The circumstances which chiefly influence the 
aired amount can be classi6ed as follows : 



requ i] 

I 



1. Bare existence; 

2. Moderate exercise; 

3. Active work; 

4. Hard work ; 



. The diet of bare existence — "subsistence diet" — is calcu- 
lated from the mean of sundry prison diets, of the convalescent's 
diet at hospitals, that of London needlewomen, and of that sup- 
plied during the Lancashire cotton- fa mine, as reported by Mr. 
Simon. The result ia tliat in a condition of low health without 
activity, 2J ounces of nitrc^enous matter (calculated dry), 1 ounce 
of fat, 12 ounces of starch, and ^ of an ounce of mineral matters 
per diem are necessary. The contents in carbon are 7.44 ounces. 
This, being interpretefl, means that a man will die gradually of 
starvation, unless his provision for a. week contains three pounds 
of meat with a pound of fat on it, or the same (juantity of butter 
or lard, two quartern loaves of bread, and about an ounce of salt 
and other condiments. If he cannot get the meat, he must sup- 
ply its place with, at least, two extra quartern loaves, or about a 
stone and a half of potatoes, or between 5 and 6 pounds of oat^ 
raeal — unless, indeed, he is so fortunately situated as to be able to 
get skimmed milk, of which flve pints a week will fairly replace 
the meat. Let it be understood that all these ai-ticles must be 
good of their sort, and contain no indigestible matter or adulter- 
ant. Aud there is no economy in substituting for real nutriment 
things which merely stay the hunger by occupying the stomach 
for a longer period. The completeness of the digestion is tlius in- 
terfered with, and a morbid derangement of the function induced, 
which causes part of the food to be wasted. 

A person brought to bare existence diet can undergo'no toil, 
mental or bodily, under the penalty of breaking down. 

2, By moderate exercise is meant the equivalent of some — say 
from 5 to 7 miles — walking daily. Dr. Playfair takes as fairly 
represeuting the appropriate food of this class the dietaries of Eng- 
lish, French, Prussian, and Austrian soldiers in a time of peace. 
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The English soldier on home service, according to Ur. Parkes, re- 1 
ceives from government five pounds and a quarter of meat and , 
seven pounds of bread weekly, and buys additional bread, vege- ' 
tables, milk, and groceries. Now, such a, diet as this is amply 
sufficient for anybody uuder ordinary circumstances of regular ' 
light occupation. But should extra demands be made upon mind 
or body, weight is lost, and, doubtless, if the demands continue i 
to be made, the health would seriously suffer. Mr. Buckland, of \ 
the Guards, remarks (Soc. of Arts Journal, 1863, quoted by Dr. 
Playfair), that though the sergeants fatten upon the rations, the j 
quantity is not sufficient for recruits during their drills. 

3. Active laborers are reckoned those who get through such an ] 
amount of work daily, exclusive of Sundays, as may be repre- i 
sented by a walk of twenty miles. Of this class are soldiers dui 
log a campaign, letter-carriers, engineers employed in field work. 1 
or as artisans. These habitually consume on the average about a 
fifth more nitrogenous food and twice as much fiit as the last class J 
while the quantity of hydrocarbons is not augmented, except in 
the Royal Engineers. 

4. Hard work means that which is got through by Englislfc^ 

navvies, hard-worked weavers, full-fed tailors and blacksmiths 

It is difficult to get exact information, but it would appear froitz* 
Dr. Plaj'fair's estimates that the addition to the diet is entirely ie^n 
nitrogenous constituents. The higher their wages the more mp .i. t 
the men eat. 

This neglect of vegetables by the two last classes is in a physicz^*- 
logical point of view imprudent, and possibly may be a contribii^^- 
ing cause of that inordinate desire for alcohol which impoverish b^ss 
and degrades them. Tlie discovery of the production of for-^«6 
from the assimilations of starch leads to a knowledge, opposed i^^m- 
deed to old prejudices but supported by experience, that the ra^K?- 
ing of the energies to their full height of usefulness may be eifect — *d 
by vegetable food proportioned to the increase of requireinent, qii- "5te 
as well as by the more stimulating and more expensive aiiir^oa/ 
nutriment. 

Deficient diet, like all morbid conditions both corporeal ^nd 
mental, is a vitiating and degenerating influence. Famine is 
natumlly the mother of crimes and vices, not only of such sort at 
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"Will satiate the gnawing desire for food, but of geueral violence 
and lawlessness, ill-temper, avarice, lust, and cruelty. 

The love of purposeless destruction exhibited hy tlie Parisian 
comtnuniats iu our own day may be feirly credited to deficient 
food. No welt-fcd people could have wrecked the Vend&me 
column or burnt the town-hall and Tuileries, of which tliey were 
so proud. They were like hungry children smashing their dolls. 
And Thiicydides, Boccaccio, and Defoe are all agreed as to the 
hideoua wickedness exhibited at Athena, Florence, and London, 
during their famine-fevei-s. The exceptional instances are those 
where individuals or nations have conquered by courage and self- 
restraint their natural selfishness, and have made the interests of 
otliers paramount to their own. Am I blinded by love of my 
country, or may I justly quote the history of the Lancashire cot> 
ton-famine as a case in point? 

In all physiology there is no more convincing proof of the be- 
nevolent government of the universe and of its perfecting influ- 
ence upon our race, than the fact that directly a man begins to 
care for others in preference to himself alone, his care ceases to 
wear and exliaust him. It rather seems to be a sustaining force. 
Observe a lunatic, induced to work hard for some worthy object, 
he grows fat ; let him sit still and brood over his wrongs, and he 
dies emaciated. Let a hypocliondriac's wife or child fall ill, he 
is cheerful and well dii-ectiy; bnt he relapses as they become con- 
valescent, and gn)ws as thin and miserable as ever when he turns 
his attention to his own health. This is the reason why in sieges 
and famine medical men have often remained sleek and plumj^ 
while their neighbors pined, and perhaps also why military offi- 
cers bear short rations better than the men. Like all divine 
truths, " to love your neighbor as yourself" is found to be t-aught 
by material nature as well as by revelation.' 

» Fasting. 

asting is the voluutary restriction of the diet for the express 
purpose of developing the higher features of the mind. It is " a 
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DieaDS of grace," and approved as aucli by religious men of most 
opposite creeds and diverse nationalities. I am not going to ques- 
tion their experience, and I should bow to it even if it differed 
from my own, wbicb is not the ease. Like all tlie material ma- 
chinery by which the bodily man influences the spiritual man, 
this " means to an end " not only admits of, but requires frequently 
to be brought into harmony with, the progress of knowledge con- 
cerning physical life. And therefore I think that in a mauual ol 
this sort mention of it should not be omitted. 

lu the first place, to be useful, fasting must be wholly voluniar^. 
If forcibly imposed even by imperious custom or enjoined as an 
end in itself, its principal effect is to sour the temper and narrov 
the intellectual apprehension, for the time being. In fact its 
physiological action is a minor degree of starvation. 

To secure its being wholly voluntary, it should be private, aM 
advised by the highest authority of all. 

At the same time that the act is voluntary, the manner of it ia 
best prescribed by another. If the peculiar form and degree 
abstinence are self-imposed, they are apt to be excessive, and to da 
harm without any corresponding advantage. 

Oue of the highest mental developments to be expected fronl 
tasting is the power of self-eoiitrol by voluntary effort. If a man 
finds himself during a fast weakened in his ability to concentrate 
his thoughts and to keep up his attention, it is doing hira uo good. 
If the instinctive appetites, implanted by nature, fail after it, 
jury to the health and individual degeneration follow. For tliesa 
reasons it is best that the matter on which abstinence is exercised 
should be rather a luxury than a necessary. It is quite safe fop 
a healthy man to leave off tobacco, wine, or beer, spices an< 
sauces, hot meat, or even meat altogether, or vegetables altogethe 
(if vegetables are a luxury to him), or pastry, or sugar, or butte 
for a day or two at a time; especially if he withdraws himsel 
from the bustle of the daily occupations. But it is not wise to d< 
this too frequently, or to let the low diet become habitual, Like al 
acts of free will, it is most powerful in its effects on the mind when 
rare, and when it presents the strongest contrast to the usual life. 
If once they become habits, the spiritual influence of acts ceases. 

Those who never feast will find a difficulty in advantjigeously 
fasting. 
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\ Everybody who has passed the age of fifty (or thereabouts) 
with a fairly unimpaired constitution will act wisely in diminish- 
ing his daily allowance of solid food. At the " grand climacteric " 
(afl this turn of life is pompously called) the movements of nutri- 
tion are retarded, and the constructive and evacuating actions of 
the system being diminished, there is less call for materials of re- 
pair. It becomes a moral duty to avoid all articles of diet which 
personal experience has shown to be difficult of solution, to make 
smaller meals, and, if need be, more frequent meals, so that the 
stomach may be never overloade<i or too long idle. The saving 
up an appetite for the enjoyment of an abundant repast may be 
conceded as a harmless folly in our juniors, but it is a shame to a 
gray head. If custom has made a man a large eater, he should 
endeavor to "spoil his dinner" by a late luncheon, and to prevent 
his appetite being too keen at midday by breakfesting not over 
early. 

Very aged people, however, and those who have lost their teeth 
run sonae risk of not being sufficiently nourished, from swallow- 
ing their food rapidly. They are hurried over their meals through 
the thoughtlessness of those around them, and since they chew 
slowly and secrete saliva slowly, the food remains undigested. 
Their juniors should remember this, and govern themselves ac- 
oordingly. A kindly British matron, who spent more hours at 
table than was good for her, told rae that if she did not do so, she 
**shouid be a. widow in a week," and that she liabitually ate too 
much to keep her aged husband in countenance. Not a word 
<2ou]d be said against such pious gluttony. 

The dishes of meat should be as .soft and tender as possible, and 
the firmer kinds should be finely cut with a mincing knife. But 
"vegetables should not be over-softened in cooking: there should 
\k sufficient resistance in them to naake chewing imperative, so as 
"to excite the secretion of the fluids of the mouth, which are re- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ALCOHOL. 

§ 1. Physical Effects. 

Many a man has asked himself, like Horace, " Quo me, Bacche, 
rapis Tui plenum ?" To what does the natural thirst for alcohol 
lead ? He sees around him disease, death, and misery directly 
traceable to the abuse ; but he sees also disease, death, and misery, 
arising from the abuse of other instinctive desires which it were 
profane to call evil. Is there a use? What happens to a tem- 
perate consumer, likely to shorten or prolong his days ? Or does 
he merely gain a pleasure without any consequent good or evil ? 

It was with a view of getting a basis for the satisfaction of my 
mind on these points that about fifteen years ago I engaged a 
laboratory assistant, and carried on the following experiments : 

Experiment L — A. M. aged 38, weight 254 lbs. — taken at noon every 
day — Habits of life extremely regular. He walks half an hour be- 
fore breakfast daily, breakfasts at eight on two cups of coffee, bread 
and butter, and a slice of cold meat : dines at one on beef and mutton 
in regular quantity, potatoes and pudding ; has tea at five, two cups 
with bread and butter ; sups at nine on bread and butter, or cheese, 
with half a pint of ale. He sleeps six and a half to seven hours. 
His bowels are open once daily. An idea of the normal amount of 
metamorphosis in his body is afforded by the following table : 



Amount of urine and 
its several parts 
made in 23 days, in 
perfect health and 
on usual diet, .... 

Do. in 15 days,^ .... 

Mean daily amount, . 



^ I 



24.970 



1.085 



Specific 
gravity. 



1.022 



1022 



Urea in 
grammes. 



728.437 



31.671 



Chloride of 
sodium in 
grammes. 



174.625 



7.592 



»-c fl 2 

9 09 Wi 



51.307 



2.230 






44.719 
1.944 






2.813 
.187 



On eight days the uric acid was not weighed. 
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* ■ TTie effict of the addition of a certaiu quantity of alcohol to the 
frdaily meal is showu by the next table : 



D.te. 


Hi 

III 


Spec 1 Be 


UrP. io 


8™tiim1q 


P. 


ll 


1 


Dariy qillmlity of 
heiA Frencb 

meslEi lu OH, by 


5top. 13. 


1,020 


1.024 


30.708 


7,140 


2 017 


1,469 




*i 


" 14, 


1,570 


1.022 


39,746 


10. MO 


2.570 


.848 




3 


" 19. 


1,050 


1.026 


88.795 


8.40O 


2.45G 


1.880 




ra,viii,, Hat 


" 20, 


1,200 


1.025 


42.695 


9.600 


2.823 


1.944 




brenkfust, 


" 21, 


1,110 


1.023 


37.974 


8.937 


2.212 


1.708 




dinner, lea, 


" 22, 


770 


1.02fl 


30-030 


0.160 


2.08S 


1.886 




and supper. 



On September 23, the appetite for food was observed to be some- 
vhatless than usual, and the experiment accordingly ceased ; for any 
change of usual weight, health, feeling, or habits, of course would 
"vitiate the result of an investigation conducted in ibis form. 

Here are shown the effects of mixing with the daily meals such 
extra quantity of alcoholic liquid as is very usual with mod- 
erate conaumere. Such a quantity eeenis to put them at ease with 
"themselves and with the world around, without causing any im- 
mediate injury to the general health, any untoward exhilaration, 
ir any subsequent depression. 
We may observe : 

1. The aqueous pari of the urine daily excreted is not inereasfd 
md fJie extent of the extra fluid ivjeoted. 

2. The quantity of urea is increaaed afto- the flrd iti-cnti/-foitr 
v/ra. 

3. The chloride of sodium and the sulphaies are aiighUy increased. 
■ 4. The phoKphafes are diminished. 

6. The augmentation is temporaty, and after a time is succeeded 
y a reduction to the normal measta-e, which reduction ia coincident 
h a loss of appetite. 
Alcohol, then, is not a diuretic in the commonly received ac- 
iptation of the term, and the repute which it has got of belong- 
g to that class of medicines, raustbedue to some other ingredient 
■(if the compound forms in which it is usually swallowetl, or to its 
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relieving (in certain cases of diminislicd excretion) impediments 
to the due action of the kidnejs. 

At the same time there is represented by the increased forma- 
tion of urea, a more active destructive assimilation, and (inas- 
much as the weight of the wliole body ia not lost) a more active 
reconstruction of the nitrogenous elements of the tissues. Old 
flesh is removed, and meat food is appropriated as new flesh, 
somewhat quicker than when no alcohol k taken. 

It is a matter of common observation that the appetite of aa 
average healthy man has a keener edge put to it by a moderate 
quantity of beer or wine with meals. So that the abovenieutioned 
enhancement of the interstitial growth may be fairly credited to 
a temporary rise of the digestive powers of the stomach. 

The decrease in the cjccretion of phosphorus is small indeed but 
indubitable. The chief source of that ingredient of the urine 
may be reasonably supposed to be the substance of the brain and 
nerves, and it con hardly be thought a mere coincidence when a 
reagent whose effects are most peculiarly manifest on the func- 
tions of those oi^na, diminishes what we believe to \k the result 
of their chemical changes. Every one recognizes in alcohol a 
power of blunting sorrow and pain, of checking the sensation of 
weariness, mental or bodily, of rendering carnal love coarser, less 
keen, and less discriminating, taking the points off the stings and 
buffets, discomforts and nastiness of daily life, but also of cor- 
rupting the delicate appreciation of its higher delights, in shorty 
of diminishing the sensibility to impressions in mind and body, 
of lowering the receptive functions of the nervous system. 

In a series of experiments conducted for another object, Dr. 
Edward Smith has recorded minutely the sensations experienced 
by a healthy man on taking moderate quantities of brandy.' 
They consist essentially of lessened consciousness, lessened sensi- 
bility to light, to sound, to touch. The higher the sensibility of 
the part under ordinary circumstances, the more obvious its antes- 
tbesia under the influence of brandy. For instance, there was in 
the upper lip and cheeks a feeling of stiffness and puffishness, 
which is one of the first symptoms of lowered sensation, and is 
familiar to all in cases of partial paralysis. The dartos also and 
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other muscles connected with the reproductive system were re- 
laxed; as was also the sphincter of the bladder, accounting for 
the increased micturition during indulgence. The pulse also was 
quickened, a phenomenon which always attends temporary de- 
bility of the heart's action. Indeed, in all motion of a purely 
involuntary character, quickness always indicates diminished 
muscular force. (The same result Ibllows tobacco smoking.) The 
sensation of swelling in the upper lip is the premonitory stage of 
the muddy flush by which the artist and the actor mark the face 
of the "fiiddJed" man (ebriolua). When he is completely intoxi- 
cated {ehriiis), it is oftener pale or livid. The venous congestion 
I^Hid arrested circulation is then transferred to the capillaries of the 

:ebellum (Flourens),' and stomach (Brodie),^ and a secondary 
of phenomena follow, depeudent upon the local affection of 

lese organs. There is a staggering gait, a want of co-ordination 
in the movements, and often vomiting. 

Life and warmth are so closely connected together in scientifio 
as well 99 in popular notions, that perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence of diminished vitality is the lessened capability to generate 
heat. And we have this evidence in the case of alcohol. MM. 
Dumeril and Demarquay published in 1848 their observation, 
that intoxicated dogs exhibited a great loss of temperature; and 
Dr. Boecker^ and Dr. Hammond find in their own persons the 
,teme result from even moderate doses of spirits. This accords 

.th and explains the experience of Dr. Rae, that alcoholic drinks 
give no satisfaction to Arctic voyagers, and of Dr. Hayes (Surgeon 
and Commander in U. S. second Grinnell Expedition), that they 
"actually lessen the power of resisting cold.^ The "warming of 
the stomach " which dram-drinkers speak of with such gusto is, 
in fact, a fallacious sensation arising out of insensibility te exter- 
nal influences. 

When the poisoning is still more profound, the congestion of the 

ifvous centres produces complete apoplexy, and that of the stom- 
I, gastritis. The traces of these morbid conditions are found 
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after death, but the loss of life seems due to the jtaralysia of the 
respiratory muscles and the lowered temperature of the body. I 
am unwilling to enlarge further upon dead drunkenness and fatal 
alcoholic poisoning, as I have no personal observations on the 
subject to record, and their commonly re|>orted characteristics are 
repeated here principally to show their essential agreement in 
phyeiological nature with the healthful and beneficial, or, at all 
events, not pa'nicious action of the substance. The effects i 
healthy man would seem to be the diminution of the energizing 
wear of the nervous system, especially that employed in emotioa 
and sensation. Theuce there ensues a raising of the digestive 
powers and appetite, should they have been anywise unconsciously 
blunted by the psychical movements abovemeutioned. Just 
often, then, as the zest for food is so far lowered, that it is found 
to be raised to the normal standard by a little wine or beer with 
a meal, the moderate drinker is as much really better, as he feela 
the better, for his liquor. In cases, however, where the food is aa 
keenly enjoyed without the aid of any of the products of fermen- 
tation, their consumption is certainly useless, and possibly inju- 
rious. 80 long as alcohol, in the indirect mode mentioned, aug- 
ments vital metamorphosis, it ministers to the force of the body, 
Bnt it is not a source of force, and its direct action is an arrest at 
vitality. This should be clearly understood by all those who try 
to have rational rules to guide them in profferinjj advice as to the 
dietetic use of a " stimulant." That word means a " spur," and 
inasmuch as a spur is employed either before or during the e: 
tion it is supposed to bear upon, liquor is often resorted to . 
means of invigorating a temporary efibrt. If it has any effect at: 
all on a healthy man, it can but weaken nerve power, while at the 
same time it lowers the bodily temperature which contributes 
much to the capacity for muscular exertion. Instinct or experi-* 
ence has taught this to men whom we are pleased to call barbar- 
ous. The Indian porters in South America (it is stated by Mr. 
Salvin, the ornithologist), when they prepare for a stiff journ^ 
under one of their heavy loads, carefully eschew all strong drink, 
and swallow large quantities of water as hot as the stomach will 
bear. And Aristotle states that the Carthaginians (the only 
African race ever fit to fight with Europeans) used when out on 





from wine.' The unhappy adoption of 
etimulant" has demoralized the notions of civilized 
this head, and led them to reckon on priming 
.ihemselvea up to unwonted strength with anEeathetics. Let them 
'lather say with Byron's Sardanapalus, " The goblet I reserve fir 
'^urs of love, But war on water," and victory will be much 
There is, however, another aspect to the question, Man 
lUst be viewed not only as a possible victor, but as liable to the 
fortune, on the battle-field or in the struggles of life, 
Both sides cannot win. During the Crimean war the Kussiao 
surgeons were reviled for serving out spirita to their troops under 
fire J but were they not wise to calculate the after consequences of 
an engagement, and to prepare the bodies of their clieute for suc- 
cessfully bearing blows and wounds? "They have stricken me 
snd I knew it not," says Solomon's drunkard ; and our accident 
at Christmas time will seldom fail to show proof of the 
»wer to resist severe injuries conferred by unwonted indulgence 
in the joys of Bacchus. A healthy man who gets the worst of it 
in any way, whose intellectual or muscular energy goes down 
Buder the pressure of the work demanded, gets the worst of it in 
;a less degree by the aid of strong drink. Give it him when ready 
to perLsb from the drain on his nerve tissues, and his life is saved. 
The laborer whose limbs are stiff with his day's toil, and the 
brain-worker who still more acutely feels the wear and tear of 
bread winning, are not wasting the money they earn, which they 
Bpend on a fair ration of beer or wine at their evening meal. 
But if they take spiriU of a morning (it is usually spirits which 
are then taken), never let them hope for the success in the under- 
takings for which they seemed designed. Both body and mind 
will be incapacitated, the life shortened, aud all the keenest joys 
taken out of what remains. One of the most telling questions 
that can be asked of a life proposed for insurance is, "Do you 
ever take spirituous liquors in the forenoon ?" If the answer is in 
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the afErmafive, an immediate rejection is the only safe course fmt 
the office. As to small quantities of heer or wine that are con- 
sumed between breakfast and the midilaj' meal, the evidence 
against it is not quite so decisive, but, at all events, it rentiers a 
man less fit for his daily work than he would otherwbe be, and is 
a dangerous downward movement towartk the abyss of dram- 
drinking. It will generally be found to have been the first fatal 
step in tlie cases of women of the upper classes who have adopted 
the practice. And, to the shame of our profession, it must be 
confessed that many of us have erred most unhappily by recom- 
mending or sanetioning the habit in weakly or self-indulgent 
women. The weaker they are in body or mind, the more helpli 
they are, and the more hysterical, the more reason there is fof 
withholding the temptation. We must be proof against tears and 
sighs, blandishments, entreaties, and reproaches, or we are not fit 
to bear the rod of .S^niapius. 

See what happens if, instead of being drunk witli the meals, 
alcohol is taken in small divided doses : 

Erperimeiit II. — The same man described in Experiment I, at 
another time consumed daily, between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., six ounces 
of brandy in doses of half an ounce every hour. No effect was prft-l 
duced on the general health and feelings, and the usual employment^'' 
were followed except on the last day of the experiment, when J 
was bustling about in a great state of excitement, packiug up to leave 
for a country holiday. 

The analysis of the urine was as follows : 



Sp™Lflc 
gnvilj 


,sri 


sodium in 


{! = « 

Pi 


u 


1.013 


S0.4r,5 


5.320 


2.210 


1.299 


1,025 


88.077 


6 870 


2.375 


1.474 


1 022 


82 945 


0,687 


2,246 


1.637 


1,021 


23,735 


6.750 


1.8B7 


1.440 


1,015 


25,007 


7.205 


1.649 


1.061 


1.021 


41,867 


9,945 


3,0S4 


2.203 



One day was an interval in the experiment, and only the usual 
amount of daily diet, without extra alcohol, was token, when the 
numbers stand as follows : 



^ 


1 


Specifics 
Brafitj. 


„^,. 


Biisi' 


M 


j '^2 3 


ii 
"1 


August 19, ... 


020 


1.O20 


85.8S 


5.750 


2.374 


1.9W 


.381 



ical 
^Biepl 



It 19 very clear from these observations that alcohol taken in 

le dram-drinking fashion — namelj-j in small divided doses — by 

means increasea metamorphosis. It rather tends to diminish 

so that during the first five days quoted tlie mean quantity of 

sa exert'ted is 20.063 instead of 31.671 gi-aranies. And this 

diminution is not sudden or immediate, but is more and more for 

a certain period, till the retention reaches a point at which a crit- 

evacuation takes place in healthy persons. 

This evacuation may take place in consequence of the alcohol 

ling left off, as may be observed on the day of interval. Or 

.in it may result from increased exertions and unwonted expen- 

liture of nervous energy, as may be noticed in the last day of the 

:periraent. In neither ease does the amount, even of the urea, 

place the amount arrested during the days of arrest; and the 

phosphates are still less unable to make up their lost figures in 

the ledger. 

It cannot be concealed then, that even without at all infringing 
on high health, alcohol in small divided doses and between meals, 
dram-drinker's fashion, deranges the metamorphosis of the tissues, 
and in the direction of arrest. And persistence in the habit must 
id in the end to permanently diminished oi^anization, degener- 
tton, atrophy. Just as a disused limb wastes away, so must the 
renewed tissues die off gradually, till they become unequal to 

support of a healthy man's existence. 

The first action of alcohol, then, is on the stomach, enabling 

lore food to be digested, and enhancing the origination of force. 

lut if advantage be not taken of this first action, its secondary 

iiminution of the vital functions in general and of 

digestion among their number. 

It might be suggested that the subject of the experiments was 
BO little used to stimulants that an abnormal effect might be pro- 
duced upon him by them, but that is renderetl unlikely by the 
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succeeding observation on a person whose habits may be descril^d 
as closely verging on "full living:" 

Experiment IIL — C , aged 43, healthy, though not muscularly 

robust, of regular life and habits, took daily during the days named 
in the table a quantity of food proportioned to appetite, viz., about a 
pound and a half of meat, half a pound of bread, a pint and a half 
of tea, with milk, sugar, butter, sauces, etc., q. s., half a pint of water, 
and from five to seven glasses of port or sherry,^ care being always 
taken not to annoy the temper, and so nullify the experiments, by 
overstrictness. 



- 


Quantity in 
cubic cen- 
timetres. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Urea in 
grammes. 


Chloride of 
sodium in 
grammes. 


Sulphuric 

acid in 
grammes. 


Phosphoric 

acid in 
grammes.' 


Uric acid in 
grammes. 


Amount of urine and 
of its several parts, 
made in fifteen days, 
in perfect health 
and on usual diet, . 
Do. in fourteen days,^ 
Mean daily amount, . 


18,800 


1.022 


493.862 


137.666 


■ • • ■ 

26.487 
1.891 


• • • ■ 

27.683 
1.977 


a • « • 

3.839 


1,253 


1.022 


32.923 


9.177 


.274 



The effect of taking in addition, between meals, a moderate quan- 
tity of alcohol in divided doses, is shown in the following table : 



Date. 



Nov. 16, 

" 19, 

" 22, 

" 23, 

Dec. 3, 

" • 6, 

" 6, 

" 17, 



S ' 



= 3 a gravity. 



Specific 



1,180 1.021 
1,800 ' 1.013 
1,160 j 1.025 
980 i 1 025 
1,060 I 1.023 
1,320 I 1019 
1,110 1.0.:l 



1,180 



1.020 



Urea in 
grammes. 


Chloride of 
sodium in 
grammes. 


Sulphuric 
acid in 
grammes. 


Phosphoric 

acid in 
grammes. 


Uric acid in 
grammes. 


30.090 


11.210 


1.954 


1.770 


trace. 


28.854 


9.900 


1.906 


1.800 


.258 


32 775 


12.075 


• • • ■ 


■ • • • 


• • • 


27.930 


9.310 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • 


28.620 


9.540 


1.785 


1.696 


.339 


30.875 


9900 


1.805 


1.980 


.330 


30.026 


9.436 


1.713 


1.666 


.299 


30.208 


9.440 


1.586 


1.652 


.343 



Daily quantity 

of best French 

brandy taken 

between meals. 



3} flu 
8 

3 
8 
8 
4 



d ounces. 



^ "Which may be reckoned to contain from 33 to 36 per cent, of proof spirit. 
' Of one day the record was imperfect, the sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, 
and uric acid not having been weighed. 
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It ia very clear from these figures that yital metamorphosis, as 
evidenced by the amount of the principal eolidd of the urine, ia dimin- 
ished by thus taking more alcohol than the healthy instinct prompts, 
even id a person used to the full quantity that temperance permits. 
Not only are the whole mean amounts low, but on no day do they 
come up to the average. The only exceptions are the chloride of 
sodium, which ia slightly increased, by what agency I cannot tell, and 
the uric acid, whose augmentation is, probably with justice, considered 
an indication of an approaching abnormal state. It may be remarked 
that a greater quantity of brandy than that recorded above spoiled 
the appetite and prevented the usual diet beiug taken with pleasure. 
I considered that this would nullify the experiments as repreaenting 
the effects of alcohol in health, for it placed the body in au abnormal 
Btate, and I therefore discontinued them for a time. 



The only marked effect of the quantity taken on the full days, 
was a certain degree of insensibility of the facial skin to changes 
of temperature; the fire did not scorch, and the coat wind did not 
chill. So that probably some temporary power of resistance to 
esternal influences was gained, to be followed by reactionary sen- 



Let us observe now the effects of spirituous liquors taken in 
great excess, namely, in quantity sufficient to destroy the natural 
eensitiveuess to mental emotion i 



Eeperiment JV. — Letitia , a healthy prostitute aged 23, ac- 
red the habit, during a year of her being on the town, of frequent 
tippling to drown care. Standing by her bed at home on August 14, 
she suddenly fell on it, not losing her senses, but having complete 
paralysis of the right leg and arm, without a fit. On her admisaioa 
to a hospital two days afterwards, the power had returned in a great 
measure to the limbs, but the right lingual and facial muscles were 
still quite paralytic. As far as one could judge by esternal phenom- 
eoa, all the viscera except the brain were in a healthy state, and she 
showed no signs of hysterics. She stayed in the hospital till Septem- 
ber 6, when she was offered a place as servant, and a slight impedi- 
ment to speech remaining I considered not sufficient reason for her 
jpaaaing over so good a chance of bettering her social state. During 
the time she was under observation no drugs were prescrilwd for her ; 
jhe lay on her bed the greater part of the day, and sauntered about 
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the ward and garden the rest ; she was kept on broth diet/ and on 
and after August 30, three ounces of brandy were allowed daily. 
The amount of urine and of its chief constituents excreted by her on 
all the days when circumstances allowed it to be all collected, is shown 
in this table : 



Date. 



August 17, 
'* 19, 
20, 

21, 
22, 
23, 
24, 
27, 
28, 
29, 
30, 

September 1, 
2, 
8, 
4, 
5, 



(( 
l( 
t( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 



Quantity in 
cubic cen- 
timetres. 



252 
880 
240 
270 
360 

1,000 

1,280 
570 

1,030 
730 

1,320 

• • • • 

1,650 



900 



Specific 
gravity. 


Urea in 
grammes. 


1.018 


6.915 


1.006 


12.729 


1.014 


4.529 


1.007 


3.429 


1.011 


5.280 


1.007 


15.853 


1.007 


14.504 


1.008 


9.405 


1.007 


10.979 


1.010 


9.262 


1.008 


13.645 


• • • • 

1.008 

• • • • 


22.027 


• • • • 

1.010 


13 231 



Chloride of 
sodium in 
grammes. 



1 389 
4.400 
2.040 
.337 
2.340 
8.500 
4.480 
1.425 
3.862 
8.285 
5.120 

• • • ■ 

1.368 



2.926 



Sulphuric 

acid in 
granunes. 



? 

? 

? 
.206 
.212 
.871 
.716 
.436 
.596 
.423 
1.039 

• ■ • • 

7.426« 

• • • ■ 
f • • • 

.790 



Phosphoric 

acid in 
grammes. 



.409 

.396 
none. 

.061 
a trace. 

.540 
a trace, 
a trace. 

.404 

a trace. 

? 



.162 



The metaraorphic organs of this girl were clearly in a most 
perilous condition. So little phosphorus was excreted that the 
nervous system can have been hardly renewed at all. Sometimes 
not more than a tenth, generally about a third, and occasionally 
half, of the due proportion of urea appeared in the urine. When 
as much as half of the proper quantity of urea was formed, there 
was an extraordinary gush of the aqueous constituent accompany- 
ing it. But at other times the total bulk of the renal discharge 
was very deficient. The habits of the urinary department in the 
patient's economy closely approach to those which we find in that 
peculiar metamorphic (or functional) disease of the nervous sys- 



1 Tea, 2 pints, with 3 ozs. of milk, and sugar q.s. Bread, 12 ozs. ; butter, 
f oz. ; broth, 1 pint with 4 ozs. of boiled meat; gruel, 1 pint. 

* There was a suspicion that on this day the patient had surreptitiously 
taken a dose of Epsom salts. On the next two days the catanienia were 
present for a short time as in anaemic women. 



tem, the various symptoms of which we roughly class as " hys- 
teria." If her family hsid l>een cursed with the damnosa hereditaa 
of that disease, she would most [irobably now have developed it. 
Sydenham shrewdly oKserves that if there is any difficulty in 
coming to the diagnosis between hysteria and other possible causes 
of ailment in a particular case, two questions answered affirma- 
tively are enough to decide in favor of the former, viz. : " Do 
weariness and worry especially excite the symptoms?" and "Does 
the patient make sometimes an unusual quantity of pale urine?"' 
— an instance thus of how 

Old exporipnce dotli iiltflin ' 
To somctbing of proplietlc vein ; 

for those are the very hooks on which the most advanced science 
of the present day would hang all the pathology of hysteria. For 
it holds it to be— 1. A disease of the nervous system; 2. A dis- 
ease of an exhausted nervous system; and, 3. A disease in which 
an exhausted nervous system fails to complete the evacuation of 
the debris of metamorphosis — the very points made in Sydenham's 
aid to diagnosis. 

In the following inst-ance alcohol, acting on a predisposed per- 
son, produced marked hysteria, and was identified as tJie gnilty 
^ent by the disease ceasing on its being left off; A clergyman's 
wife, of a refined sensitive nature, became subject to attacks of 
nervous sobbing and depression of spirits, especially during change- 
able weather. She also frequently vomited her food immediately 
it was swallowed, and at last entirely lost the tone of her voice, 
being unable to speak above a whisper when uuder the excitement 
of a consultation with her physician ; but yet she had a brazen- 
faced repellent kind of manner which sat very oddly on a really 
modest Christian lady. Long and ingeniously did she elude the 
discovery that she was given to secret dram-drinking, but was at 
last persuaded to place hei-self under the care of a kind Quaker 
couple, who saw that she had no intoxicating liquor for two 
months. All the aphonia, vomiting, and other hysterical symp- 
toms went away during this time, and it is believed have not re- 
turned. Such is the most usual effect produced on a woman, pre- 
.viously healthy, by frequent small doses of alcohol. She becomes 

■ SjdenliiiQi, Diasort. Epistol. de Affsctione Hysterica, sec. 78. 
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hysterical ; but rarely does she get delirium tremens from it alonef 
That form of nervous tornado attacks the female se.x only in olet 
age, wheo the foraiuine character I stica are anmilled, or in conse^ 
quence nf intcDSC mental excitement. But when it does attaci 
them, they ai-e very apt to sink under it. (As e.g., an uppes 
housemaid at a large hotel, falsely accused of theft, died under ray 
care at St. Mary's in two days of furious delirium tremens. HeB 
boxes were filled with empty brandy bottles, though she had never 
shown signs of drinking.) In man delirium tremens is mu 
more readily induced, and hysteria only exceptionally. It is t 
necessary to do more than allude to the well-known deficiency 
both the watciy constituent and the phospliatic salts of the renaii 
secretion in these eases during the violence of the disorder, aa th^ 
point has been ably illustrated by Dr. Bence Jones in liis papel 
on the subject.' But it is worth while to draw attention to thj 
fact, that exactly contemporaneous with a restoration of health 5 
the reappearance in the urine of the phosphates in his third c 
It is possible that the delirium may be a clearing storm, the coa 
sequence of which is a return to the normal state of phosphate 
metamorphosis sooner than happens in ca.=es where the deliriuB 
does not occur. For it may be observed in Experiment III i 
this chapter, where there was no critical paroxysm, that the phoi 
phates remain almost wholly absent from the analysis, in spite t 
apparently recovered health. And this accords with the familia 
iact that hysteria is a much more obstinate disease than paroxyl 
mal alcoholism. 

Allusion has been made to the use of alcohol aa a protection,! 
cases of traumatic injury and mental exhaustion, against the p 
nicious over-activity of the ner>-ons system. And it is possibh 
too, that it may oppose the entrance of morbid and other poison 
by retarding absorption, as is indicated in its popular reputatio 
as a preservative against malaria and noxious fiimea. But if i 
has failed in its mission, if the wound, or the worry, or the v 
have been too strong for their force to be broken by such a biifie 
then there seems some doubt whetlier the patient is, or is no 
worse off for having taken it. Just as after an operation unde 
auEesthetics there may in sorae eaaes, be a similar doubt. But a; 



' Med. Chir. Trsnaactionfl, vol. j 



x, p. 21. 
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habitual tippler, as distinguished from an occasional exceedfr, is 
certainly in more danger from diseaw! than a t€m|)erate man under 
the same circumstances. The venei-able Dr. Christison, in a letter 
dated 1870, writes : " How can we ever hope to express nnnieri- 
caily the influence of drunkenness (habitual) in aggravating the 
mortalityfromfevers,cho!era,dy9entery,andother zymotics? . . . 
Let nie conclude with one illustrative feet. I have had a fearful 
amount of experience of continued fever in our infirmary during 
many an epidemic, and in all my experience I have only once 
kno^v^ an intemperate man of forty or upwards recover. He was 
the exceplio qu,cE probat regulam."^ 

The action of alcoholic 'drinks upon the internal viscera seems 
to be an immediate, and if continued, an habitual paralysis of the 
vaso-motor nerves; as may be seen by the naked eye in the flushed 
face of the drunkard. Venous congestion follows, and the glandu- 
lar structnre becomes loaded with black devitalized blood. The 
presence also of the alcohol in the blood further diminishes the 
rapidity of nutrition and disintegration, and consef[uentIy dimin- 
ishes the dependent functions of elimination and calorification, and 
as long as it remains in the body.* 

Secretion is retarded, and the organic material which ought to 
form it, grows into a senai-organic morbid tissue, bloodless, insen- 
sitive, useless, which we call cirrhosis. This gradually dries up 
and shrinks, like a scar, and thus puckers up the gland it is in, 
forming "nutmeg" liver, "granular" kidney, "fibrosis" and 
"chronic condensation" of lung, thickening of the mncoas mem- 
ijbran^ in larynx and elsewhere, and arterial degeneration. 

In the case of tlie liver no pathologists ever seem to have ex- 

^essed a doubt as to the influence of alcohol upon it; but in re- 

to the kidneys there has been a controversy as to whether 

the prevalence of Bright's disease among the working classes 

^onld not rather be attributed to thetr exposure to weather: and 

f. Dickinson, of St. George's Hospital, has contributed sonie- 
l^t to relieve alcohol of exclnsiveresponsibility. He compare 



' Second AnniiHl Rpport of tbeS 
1871, p. 3SD. 

' Dr. U. 8. DaTis, in the Cbici 
evideoca frura sphygmogrnpliic ol 
alcohol upon the circulatiun. 



.e BoBrd of Health uf MassachuEetts, Jan., 

1 Medical Exftiiimcr, Sept., 18C7, hringg 
rvatiuns as to the depressiog iafluuni;« of 
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DumGrically the frequency of renal degeneration in the bodies of w 
class especially open to the temptation of excess — consisting i 
pot-boys, publicans, spirit-deaiers, eellar-men, waiters, etc. — v 
what was found by post-mortem esamiuaCion in an equal num 
of other hospital patients of various occupations. The kidnej 
were reported free from disease in almost exactly the same numlx 
of the two classes.' Now the principal flaw in this argument iaM 
that many of those whose trade is among spirits are nevertheleasj 
very temperate persona (my own wine merchant takes only i 
glass of currant wine with his dinner); and "barmaids" 
" waiters," included in the black list, are only esceptionally in-l 
temperate. And we must add to this that several of tlie employ-j 
ments of the other class are really more likely to lead to tippUnj 
than the trade in alcohol ia. (Who, for example, ever knew ^ 
"traveller" who was not obliged to liquor with his customers, a 
part of his daily work?) Dr. Dickinson rightly points out thai 
the ntm -alcoholic class are cuuch more exposed to the weath^ 
than the others, and this noxious influence, balancing to an u 
known' degree the influence of alcohol, vitiates the value of t 
statistics. The only fairly reckoned non-alcoholic persons i 
total abstainers, who now are to be found in considerable numbt 
and might be compared justly with the rest of the population, 
Wiiile I think Dr., Dickinson to be right in his general ( 
sions, as also in attributing greater importance than some others 
do to climatic influences in renal degeneration, I do not consider 
that his statistics bear him out. They are too raw. At present, 
it seems to me that the physiologiutl knowledge which we posaeaBM 
of the influence of alcohol in health is a more accurate guide ti 
its morbid consequences than any statistics yet put before tht 
world. It is impossible to trust a patient's statement as to drin 
ing habits, and there is no other attainable datum for classifyinj 
him as temperate or the reverse. 

The " clironic condensation " of the lung inducetl by alcohoKB 
seems to be a form of atrophy not dissimilar to that brought oiM 
by the presence of fluid in the pleura, emphysema or frequenfiT 
broncbitis. It arises from the imperfect functioning of the luogfl 
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tifiaue, which, like all imperfectly functioning tissues, becomes less 
vitalized, less fully renewed by interstitial metamorphosis. 

Tills imperfect functioning ia a necessary consequence of the 
limitation of the aerating area of the lungs by the sanguineoua 
congestion which has been already alluded to. The extent to 
which the liabitual congestion of the tissue and limitation of area 
is carried, even witliout apparent injury to healtJi, is proved by 
the diminution of the "vital capacity" for air as shown by the 
spirometer; no drinker of drams between meals can ever come 
nearer than 20 or 30 cubic inches to the amount of air the lungs 
ought to expire in health. Yet so little does he notice this shorts 
ening of wind, that it is no uncommon thing at insurance offices 
(when they use the spirometer) to have proposers make their ap- 
pearance stating that they have never been seriously ill, and never 
felt better than at that moment, who arc caught out as dram- 
drinkers by the failure at the spirometer. The partial condensa- 
tion of the lung from this cause is not so likely to lead to fibrosis 
as to inelasticity and fatty degeneration of the tissue. The sur- 
face of the organ when examined post-mortem takes the mark of 
the finger pressed up(m it, is saturated with moisture, hardly 
crepitant at all and hardly able to swim in water. But it does 
not, as a rule, exhibit the whitish gristly stripes, which pqueak 
under the scalpel, and consist of a dense fibrinous substance, nor 
the contracting scar-like depressions which characterize chronic 
pneumonia. Nor does it suppurate, I believe. 

The chronic condensation of the pulmonary tissue is partly the 
cause of the wheezy broken speech of tlie intemperate; but this 
also depends very often on an irregularly thickened condition of 
the laryngeal and tracheal mucous membrane, following an habit- 
ual sluggish circulation through its capillaries. 

The last-named injury to health from excess in alcohol, arterial 
degeneration, is perhaps the most doubtful. It is so common in 
all classes that it is very difficult to arrive at direct proof of the 
tendency to it l)eing increased by this cause. The principal fact 
in evidence is that it is more common among men than among 
women, and so is also drinking. But when I review the physi- 
ological instead of the statistical aspect of the argument, I can 
hardly hesitate to assign a serious influence in the induction of 
the lesion to alcohol. Alcohol, which lowers all the vital a 
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we know of, is just the sgencj one would think most iiernieiou^-, 
in replai^-ing elastic and Jibrona tissue by that of an inferior grad% 
friable and unorganized. Under arterial degeneration there ranks 
itself a ]ong list of evils, of which those best known by name tc 
the public are apoplexy and dropsy, justly reputed to be due to. 
drink. To the medical mind they naturally suggest theinselveaj 
and it is needless to enumerate them here. 

When we consider how completely the whole body is saturated 
by alcohol taken in any marked excess, we cannot be surprised 
to hear that the evil effects of it are not rarely transmitted to futuFBf 
generations. In a recent work,' Dr. Auguste Voisin has pub^ 
lished the results of an investigation into tlie consequences to tb^ 
children of the father's addiction to intoxication, and very terriblft 
they are. In seventeen cases of the spark of life being strucfe 
during the drunkenness of the father, infantile convulsions cause 
the child's death in eleven. Less fortunate were those who but* 
vived ; three were i<Iiots, two were epileptic, and one the subjed 
of chronic myelitis. Of course this list is not a full statistical 
representation of the consequences of the parents' excess, for tbosft 
who escape do not become subject to medical examination, aiu| 
there is no means of knowing how many they may be. But it i|f 
a very terrible list for all that. 

Chronic alcoholism in the parents is still more cursed than tb^ 
action of the aente condition above alluded to; for it does not eiri 
off the victims by a sudden blow, but allows them to live on i 
indefinite wretchedness. Of eighteen cases traced by Dr. Voisin, 
eight were idiots and ten were epileptic. 

Having attributed so many ill effects to alcohol, it is but fairb 
inquire whether something may not be found as a set-off lieyoncl 
the mere dietetic use mentioned at the beginning of the es.say. 
it causes disease, may it not also prevent ? There ia a prevalent 
notion that it excludes the formation of tubercle. The fact given 
in proof of the notion is that publicans do not often die of phthis 
and Dr. Walshe indorses the truth of it.^ My own limited e 
perience certainly confirms that observation, but yet it goes rath 
to show that their not dying of phthisis depends, not on the e 

' L'AlcooliBme ot In Sequextriition des Ali£n&, p. 3 
' Diaeases of tha Lungs, 4th od,, p. 453. 
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elusion of tubercle, but on the postponement of the second stage of 
the malady. The tubercles do not so soon break down into sup- 
pnration. A publican who was a patient of mine for several years, 
off and on, died of hereditary consumption at a much later period 
than the rest of his family, and indeed after he had ceased tu be a 
publican ; but the first development took place while he was ac- 
tively engaged in aiding the spiritrtrade by precept and example. 
Nevertheless, it is something gained if the softeuing of the tuber- 
cles is in any way arrested by the use of alcohol, even thmtgh the 
arrest should be followed by a more general break-up in the end. 
But the use of alcohol in the treatment of disease, as contradLs- 
tinguished from its prevention, belongs to the next section, where 
the subject shall be resumed. 

The dietetic use of small quantities of alcohol tends to ward off 
morbid coiiditioiis which are secondary upon atonic dyspepsia ; 
and therefore it may be credited with the prevention of atiiemia, 
emaciation, premature old ^e from worry, melancholia, sleepless- 
ness, and any other possible consequences of that form of indiges- 
tion in a considerable section of the population. Our weaker 
brethren (r'Jf^^/'^r W"', "slowstomacbs,"as the poet with anatom- 
ical precision calls them) owe it to alcohol, and often to alcohol 
only, that their weakness does not become disease. Very likely 
the dura messmiivi ilia are better without it, so long as they con- 
tinue tough ; but Jiow long is that in this age of feverish cultiva- 
tion of the Houl at the expense of the body ? And ill indeed can 
the world spare many of thtee weaker brethren, who without 
alcohol would be wailing invalids instead of the pillars of the 
country. 

The form in which the product of alcoholic fermentation is 
presented to the digestive organs is far from being indifferent. 
The various methods of making it agreeable, or convenient, or 
cheap, offer an article varying from one little distant from a poison 
to one where all the advantages are obtained with an inapprecia- 
ble risk of disadvantage. The most wholesome of these beverages 
are the immediate results of fermentation in its simple integrity, 
or with the addition of water only. But it is very seldom that 
the saccharine matters used are good enough, or the makers skil- 
ful enough, and honest enough, so to manufacture their liquors as 
to be agreeable to the palate, or capable of remaining agreeable 
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for a sufiicieDt time. And, therefore, the pure but nasty liquor 
has to be distilled ; and tbe tlietillation partly concentratea, but 
principally newly develops the noxious "iiisel oil," the bag- 
bear of the distillers. All new, and tlierefore all cheap, spirits 
are made by it nauseous to the unaccustomed palate, and deleter- 
ions to the henlth. 

Of pure \vine the ripening is soon effecte<l, and after a year or 
so, the palate only has to be consulted as to the time of consump- 
tion. But it is not so with vintages whose peculiar flavors it is 
desirable to preserve by retaining unfernieuted a portion of the 
sugar, and the oil of tlie grape-stone. Unless these wines are 
"fortified" with spirit, they decay prematurely, grow ruouldy or 
" bitter," rancid, and sour. Now, if pure alcohol or old French 
brandy were used for this purpose, little harm would be done, 
but the manufacturers commonly employ for cheapness new po- 
tato or com spirit, loaded with fusel oil ; and then the only chance 
for the consumer getting a wholesome beverage is to keep it at the 
risk of deterioration, till it has become a costly luxury. Woe to 
the drinkers of cheap Peninsular wines and their imitations. 

There has been some qnestioti lately as to how "purity" in 
wine is to be defined in legislative or other literature. Is it an 
adulteration to add alcohol to wine? I do not see how it can be 
conaidereti so; and if it were, the proof of the wldition of one ot 
the normal constituents of the liquid would be difficult. Just as 
it is difficult to decide, except by a conventional standard, that 
the water in our milk does not come from the cow. And conven- 
tional standards are not strict justice. But if the offence were 
held to consist in "fuaelling" wine, there would be but little im- 
pediment to our learning from au analyst whether we had an ar- 
ticle fit for human consumption or not, and also its proximate 
commercial value. 

What principally concerns US here is that not all the evil of 
strong drinks is to be attributed to alcohol ; aud that a man may 
by over-indulgence in "pineapple lozenges," "pear drops," or 
"fruity hardbake," made as usual with the products of the semi- 
decomposition of fusel oil, possibly do his health more harm than 
by vbits to the tap-room.' The whole evii of drinking doce not 

1 In the Fourth Annual Report of the Stal« Bonrd of HeoUb of HaBsachn- 
•etta (January, 1S7S), mendon » made by Dr. H. K. Oliver of two cbildreD 
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e out of fusel oil ; for we see the consumers of tbe very sound- 
est beer and wine often suffer; but that an iucalculable addition is 
made to it thereby is beyond doubt, and great gratitude is duo to 
every one that helps us to exclude it from our beverages. 

There are also doubtless other qualities besides the exclusion of 
fusel oil whicli may render fermented liquors wholesome. Four 
years ago there was living at the village of Menidi, near Athens, 
a priest 90 years of age, who from early manhood had consumed 
a dozen bottles of Greek wine a day, partly at meals, and partly 
at odd times.' It would be interesting, no doubt, to know the 
structure of this venerable toper's kidneys, as specimens of typical 
development, but the consul is probably right in attributing much 
to the quality of the wine, whicli is preserved from chemical 
change by means of rosin instead of fuseily spirit. Rosined wine 
is an acquired taste; and the British artist, when he first quenches 
his thirst at a Tuscan farm or rustic inn, is apt to exclaim that 
the landlord has drawn the wine in a varnish-pot, and to sneer at 
the balsamic and wholesome Vino Vermuth. But it is a taste 
well worth acquiring by thirsty souls in warm climates, and to be 
patronized by philanthropists. I understand that the flavor of 
VijM Vermulit. is partly given by wormwootl; and if so, the ac- 
knowledged wholesomeness of the wine would seem an answer to 
M. Magnan and others who have been trying to fix upon the in- 
nocent herb the blame of what they call "Absinthisme," and 
which is stated to contribute so largely to the degeneracy of the 
French nation.^ 

"Water, again, and salt are directly antagonistic to alcohol in 
their physical action on the animal body. They both, especially 
the former, augment metamorphosis, as the previously quoted re- 
searches of Dr. Boecker fully show. Their presence thereli)re ia 
the wine, especially if they are thoroughly incorporate<I with it 
from its first origin, cannot but be beneficial. On tlits ground. 



being neiipd, a rter Bucking a candy anchor, with alarming BedKtivaeymptuins, 
requiring aetivB medicttl trefttment. The flavoring waa pine-apple uasenee 
(butyric ether). 

' Seo a letter frona the United Statfia consul at Athens in tho S.'L-tmd Ee- 
port of the State Boiird of Healtb of Massachusetts, p. 2^. 

' Lc» diverses formes du dolire ulcoolique, par le di.)i.'tL>ur Jliigntin. Paris, 
18T4: Delahuye. 
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the addition of sea-water to the must (the marriage of Ampeloff 
and Aniphitrite of the Greek gem) is a custom to be highly com* 
mended. 

Are there, against the ill consequences traceable to alcohol, any 
other preservatives, besides these found in the liquor itself? — any 
guardians, innate or acquired, resident in the body of the coin 
simer? 

There are probably few readers of British literature who hav#i 
not smiled at Addison's light banter of the amateur self-doctor^ 
who says he commits an excess on the first Monday in every 
month for the good of his health.' But [perhaps all are not awarS: 
that this is a strict carrj'ing out of the opinion deduced by th« 
ingenious Sanctorius from careful observations made upon hia o 
person. He says that "they who use regular diet want the I 
efit of those who debauch once or twice a month."* 

He does not give it as a popular notion, and it does not appeac 
to have been so, till attention was drawn to his series of self-denyi 
ing and generally conclusive experiments, with its portrait of th* 
author dining in his scales opposite the title. But if the previoirt 
aphorisms be read, it will be seen that he grounds his opinion o 
the fact, that the weight of the body is less the nest day " without 
any sensible evacuation."^ Thi.s merely implies that less food hxi 
been assimilated, an advantage only to those who habitually e 
too much. But the author seems to think that "the eorruptibli 
body weigheth down the soul " in direct proportion to its poundtl 
and ounces, a most unphilosophical superstition. All the possibU 
benefit of the monthly debauch might be gained, in certainly fl 
more dignified manner, by a day's fasting. ' 

The only justification for an aphorism pregnant with so rnndl 
danger is the observation, whicJi is true enough, that occasional 
excesses, however much they may disturb tlie functions at the tirae^ 
are infinitely less noxious than habitual dram -drink ing. Thi^ 
most certain victims to alcohol are those who are always sippii^^ 
though " never drunk iu their lives ;" whereas we have all of a 
known many a toper who has attained a green old age by letting 
an interval of recovery elapse between his bouts of riot. 

' Spectator, No. 25. 

' MedfciEft Stutieu, Aph. 100. Qoinny'a trnn slut ion. 

» Id., A]ih. B9. 
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A powerful collateral preservative is the kidney. If tliis organ 
acts well and quickly, above the average of human kidneys, a 
large proportion of the alcohol swallowed passes away unchanged 
and harralcHS in a short space of time, as is shown by the known 
researches of Dr. Percy, Mr. Masing, and the French physiolo- 
gists, Perrin and Duroy, who have repeated their experiments. 
This peculiarity probably distinguishes those strange mortals who 
never seem the worse for anything they drink. 

A further preservative against the wiles of alcohol is to be 
found in a full aeration of the blood. Those who can bear much 
liquor without constitutional effects have generally a high vital 
capacity of chest in proportion to their stature ; whereas those 
whose health is injured by it fail to raise the spirometer to the 
proper measure of cubic inches ; so that by this means constitu- 
tions damaged by drink can be detected at insurance offices. It 
may be observed also, that a free supply of fresh air during meals 
modifies considerably the results of imprudence. 



j 2. Moral Effects op Alcohol. 



As man consists of mind as well as body, it is impossible in 
this essay to omit all mention of the mora! ciRcts of the consump- 
tion of alcoiiolic drinks, though the limitation of space prevents 
a full discussion of the subject. All nations that have led the 
van iu the march of civilization, have been addicted to drink — 
aye, and addicted to drunkenness. The JewB, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Germans, the Swe<les, the Danes, not to mention the 
English all round the globe, are amply attested by literature to 
have been distinguished above their contemporaries in this way.' 
It is true that some reactionary races, famous aa conquerors, have 
been abstinent, but they and their faiths are dying out, and the 



' Dr. Briwdilcli t'on tends thnt proncness to drun lieniiesa is governed by cli- 
matic liiw, becoming fltrongi^r in prnportion to distance from the equator. 
But BB he allows of the influence of hereditary dispngition, the Ihw does not 
guide us to much inference. The widely dispersed races are tiot iippreciahly 
affected in thi'ir habits by isothermal lines. Facilities for growing the grape 
depend doubtle?! on climate, hut I think Dr. Bowditdi's own mnp and daln 
eiclud" its influence on man in rnppect of ulcohol— TAird Annual Report to 
Slate Board <•/ Henlth of MaaiachuaetU. 
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coloriug they have glvpn to civiliKation is even now fainter than 
that left by the rohiister races a thousand years before they were 
heard of. Yet we learn at the same time from the same impar- 
tial witness, that vice, and vice too of a sort which is destructive 
to the social wellbeing of a community, is conspicuously tracea- 
ble on a vast scale to strong drink. We read of it in patriarchal 
times as lending to n breach of the instinctive reverence due to 
parents, tlien to the vindictive cursing of a son, then to incest, 
then to murder, and so on in a continuous series up to the wife- 
beatings in yesterday's police reports. 

Then, aide by side with the innumerable judges' charges and 
prison reports, establishing irrefragably the fact that by far the 
greater proportion of crime brought under notice is due to drink, 
one reads with astonishment such unexpected revelations as those 
contained in the following letter from the United States consul at 
Copenhagen to the Massachusetts Board of Health. Mr. Yeainan 
says, after citing statistical evidence : 

" Here is a people evidently more prosperous than formerly, 
evidently using more brandy than formerly, and evidently less 
given to intoxication than formerly. . . The people here appear 
so very sober, that I have been simjily astonished to find how 
much brandy they really use."' 

It is superfluous to notice that as intoxication is less, crimes M 
violence are less also. 

Ml-. Ycaman goes on to add : 

" There is perhaps no eonntrj- in Euroix', except Prussia, where 
the average standard of education and intelligence is so high as ift 
Denmark. " 

How shall this conflict be reconciled? How is it that ignoT* 
ancG, poverty, and vice, which daily are degrading the individual 
drinker, spare the community? Have the statisticians erred by 
collecting evidence only for the prosecution, and omitting a coun- 
terbalancing class to the criminals ? I think so. The temperatA 
man, who takes, in proportion to his needs, fermented liquors 
with his meals, has been put out of sight altogether. Yet is he 
the pillar of his eountrj-'s prosperity, prolific, prosperous, and' 
contented. It is probably his increa.se in number and power 

' Second Annual Report, I8T1. 



which balances the amnuiit of vice and misery caused by excess in 
drink. It is uot safe, then, for the political economist to neglect 
his interest, as wouhl be done by legislative measures tending to 
make the beverages he requires more difficult of attainment, by 
impediments to their purchase or the enhancement of their price. 
Still less is it safe by social pressure to lead liim to l>anish the beer 
jug or the bottle from his table, and hide it in secret cupboards, 
or to drive him to sly grog-ehops between meals. He should 
rather be induced by the cheapness of wholesome fermented liquors 
to employ them for domestic use, and to forego the dangerous 
product of the still. 

In Nineveh of old (as Mr. Smith reads to us from the arrow- 
head records) Ishtar, goddess of carnal love, behaved at one time 
BO scandalously, that the reigning sovereign persuaded the heavenly 
powers to let him banish her to the nether world. Few that read 
the published translatiou in the DaUi/ Telegraph last year (and 
who did not?) can forget the picturesque monotone in which her 
gradual decay into silence is narrated at solemn length. But no 
sooner was she put down, than matters essential to the future con- 
tinuance of the race went all wrong, and the frightened mover of 
this early repressive bill was obliged to petition for her return; 
and back again she came in the same tedious way that she went. 
If this is history, it is a valuable experience ; if it is a myth, a 
prescient knowledge of man's nature is shown, pregnant of warn- 
ing to the legislator. 

We need not hesitate to transfer to the regulation of matters 
connected with alcoholic excess experience amply confirmed by 
the history of all ages, derived from another cognate temptation. 
The crimes attendant ou both are developments of selfishness, and 
of the want of that self-restraint which we were sent into the 
world to learn, and which a man may fairly complain of a so- 
called paternal legislation depriving him of the opportunity of 
learning. 

But the removal of the means of excess, out of false tenderness 
to the exceeders, and at the expense of the temperate, is one thing, 
and the repression of their excesses is quite another- — ^nay more, 
it is antagonistic. Pagan and Christian moralists have, perhaps, 
rightly lield that of the three main incentives to crime, malice, 
brutality, self-indulgence, the last is the more pardonable, and in- 
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moral enormity of the sinner, so long was drunkenness i 
pleaded in extenuation of ofPences. Even now in Italy it legally 
mitigates punishment. But I believe I am correct in saying that 
a higher political education has in our age changed this v 
the province of law is daily more and more considered to be con- 
fined to the protection of society, not of God — " Dtonm. offenai 
Diis cura" is said not in scorn, but in reverent humility. Noi^ 
Bociety, without a doubt, runs greater risk of dam^e by violenoo 
at the instigation of drurikeuTiess than at the instigation of atf 
other incentives whatever; and therefore justice has advanced a 
far as in theory to hold it in aggravation of an offence. She fee^ 
that she ought to be most a terror to those from whom she ia in 
greatest daiij^er. In theory, yes — hnt she has not re<]ueed he( 
theorj' to written rules ; and in practice we daily read instance^ 
of the mediteval prejudice jirevailiug, and of criminals lightt^ 
treateil because they are drunk. I should like to see this barbap) 
ou9 squeamishneas pass away, and to see society protected by ad(t- 
ing some deterrent degradation to crime committed during in- 
toxication, I should like, for instance, to see the brute who kickt^^ 
his wite and children when in liquor, well flogged, in addition t^ 
the penalty for assault. And drunken exposure of the person^ 
and insults to young girls, might fairly be treated with the s 
indignity. The less innate turpitude there is in a criminal, the 
more pa'«iible it is to deter and reform him. Severity is worth 
practicing when there is a chance of its being successful ; just a 
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ALCOHOL. 



when a patient hsa a good constitution, a vigorous treatment of 
accidental ailments is to be commended. 



To sum up the influence of alcohol upon a healthy man, it would 
seem to be as follows : 

(1.) When taken in moderate quantities, and with meals, it 
often somewhat increa.ses the appetite and the digestive powers. 
And the inodus operoTtdi by which it effects this object, is by corb- 
ing the deleterious consequence of excessive energy of the nervous 
systena. 

(2.) When taken in excess its first noxious influence is on the 

nervous system, and hence we find in predisposed women "hys- 

' teria," and in men " alcoholism " or " chronic delirium tremens." 

(3.) Wlien taken in excess it so far impedes the renewal of the 
nerve tissue, that the vital activity of the bloodvessels is dimin- 
ished over- much and over-long. 

(4.) Of this diminution of the circulation, one result is local 
congestion of various parts, temporary at first and quite capable 
of relief, but by long continuance tending to produce permanent 
lesions. 

(5.) If too long deprived of the nervous energy which presides 
over inte.rstitial groiPth, tlie parts fall into atrophic degeneration ; 
and instead of elastic, fibrous, areolar, muscular tissue, and what^ 
ever else of subtle structure may be needful to animal life, there 
is deposited only a mass of friable, lifeless substances, midway in 
chemical composition between albumen and fat. 

(6.) It is jirobable that these noxious influences are continned 
so long as the alcohol is retained in the blood/ 

(7.) The principal lesions induceil by steady Mgular excess of 
alcohol are cirrhosis of the liver, Bright's disease, condensation of 
the lungs, thickening of the larynx and bronchi, ossification and 
thickening of the arteries. And it is difficult to say what secon- 
dary lesions may not follow upon these. 

(8.) The increased risk to life from injury or acute disease, in- 
curred by the intemperate, may be accounted for, by some amount 
of the afore-mentioned atrophy having already taken place in 
their bodies, and so diminishing their force of recovery. 

(9.) For there appears to be a likelihood that the immediate 
anscsthetic power of alcohol will tend to spare the nerves the shock 
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of the external causes of disease, aud so render it less iojurious to 
a previoasly sound man. 

(10.) Alcohol cannot be trusted to prevent tuberculosis, though, 
it retards its progress. 

(11.) Taken in still greater excess at once, in fact so as to pro- 
duce drunkenness, it is pr<jbably not nearly so fatal in its conse- 
quences. The poisonous dragging of the uervous system is fol- 
lowed by an attack of indigestion and general pain, during which 
the blood purges itself of the alcohol. 

(12.) Even should the blows to the nerves inflicted by drunken 
bouts be continually repeated, the consequences follow in 
and may be recovered from, which cannot be said of atrophic 
lesions. These crises usually twusist of the well-knowi 
o£ delirium tremens, which often so alarm the patient 
a, reform. 

(13.) Some forms of alcoholic drinks are much more deleterious 
than others, especially thoee which contain a large proportion of 
fusel oil. 

Hence we may deduce these rules for the use of alcohol by 
healthy persons. 

(A.) Let it be taken never as a stimulant or preparative for 
work, but aj* a defence against the injury done by work, whether 
of mind or body. For example, it is best taken with the evening 
meal, or after toil. 

(B.) Let the increase in the desire for and power of digesting 
food be the guide and limit to the consumption of all alcoholia 
liquids. 

(C.) Let the forms be such as contain the least proportion of 
fusel oil. 

(D.) Let all with an hereditary tendency to hysteria or other 
functional disease of the nervous system, refrain from its use alto- 
gether, even though as yet they are in good health. Among the 
hereditary tendencies must be classed a proclivity to delight in 
drunkenness, which remarkably runs in families. Children with 
such an heirloom had best be kept aa late as possible without tastn 
ing strong drink. 

The legislative authorities have the opjjortnnity of materially 
advancing the good of their country : 

(«.) By cheai>ening through fiscal regulations all wholesome 
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fermented dnnks, such as good beer and wine, and by laying the 
burden of taxation on the retail trade in spirits.' 

(6.) By declaring fusel oil to be a poisonous adulteration of al- 
coholic beverages, ao that the mother of invention may t«ach dis- 
tillers to eradicate it. 

(e.) By severely punishing intoxication. 

|(d.) Habitual intoxieation might justly be made aground for 
tibe dissolution of marriage, in that a wrong is done to the nation, 
as well as to the innocent partner, when it is burdened with mem- 
bers incapable of contributing to the common weal, which is so 
likely to be the case with the progeny of drunkards. When the 
wrong is involuntary, we pardon it ; but alcoholism cannot plead 
that excuse, unless it take its stand on the ground of insanity, 
which remo^'es the question into another cat-egory altogether. 
I Those who claim tlie rights of free stents must answer for all the 
tonsequences of their acts. 
Were the law to express such a marked disapproval of drunken 
isbands and wives, the benefit would extend much wider than 
B few whom it might free from the chain of matrimony ; for it 
rould teach men and women what a grave offence is committed 
Y risking the parentage of an idiot, and lead them to take means 
avoid it. 

Nevertheless the most powerful engine for securing to mankind 
9ie beneficial influences of alcohol without its attendant dangers, 
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' Encouragement miiy be taken from what has happened in California. 
Mr. James Morrison writee: 

Before the introduction of native wines, whpn the stronger alcoholic 
itlmulflnls were UBed, drunkcnncsB whs very canimou in CHlifornia. Tha 
wines are now found in nearly every houshold ; they have supplanted 
eat extent the use of the stronger alcoholic drinks. It is a fact, which 
familiar with California for the last twenty years will deny, that drunk- 
is much less common now than formerly. This change is undoubtedly 
due to the substitution of the wine of the country for the stronger alcoholic 
stjmulants." The very decided effect which financial legislation can have 
upon the comparative consumption of diiTerent sorts of liquors is shown by 
the effect of the budget of April 6, 1872, which laid a heavy tax upon ab- 
sinthe in France. Within a year from that date M, Bergeron was able to 
report to the temperance society that tha consumption of the s»id liqueur had 
diminished by nearly one-half. Soe Ruviie dm Dcui Mondua, March IE, 

\mi, p. 176. 
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is to be Bought in the habits and silent pressure of social life. Ab 
our race becomes more humanized by training and experience, it 
is more to be trusted to make use of Heaven's gifts without abus- 
ing them; and the degradation of mind and body which alcohol 
is capable of entailing will become hateful at the same pace as ita 
true value becomes understood. Such a progress is worth a 
hundredfold all possible legislation. The man wlio prefers law 
to custom announces a principle which would set the means abova 
the end, would stereotype imperfect eiforts, and substitute cork 
jackets for the power of swimming. Towards the progress of 
temperate habits every man can contribute — and who more power- 
fully than tlie medical man? — by the example of the moderate 
use of fermented beverages of the right sort at proper times, and 
by the discouragement of indulgence and excess. There is a dif- 
ficulty in sending a drunkard to an asylum, but he is easily sent 
" to Coventry," and made to feel that he is a degraded animaL 
There may possibly be some rare cases to be found of trae "dip- 
somania;" where, without any other mental disease, the patients 
are carried off by an uncontrollable impulse to drink; but they 
certainly are very rare indeed, and every alleged instance that I 
have investigated has always exhibited also some other form of 
insanity, sufficient to justify the imposition of restraint, or else 
proved to be using the cant of the day as an excuse for self-indul- 
gence. The exceptional cases may be separately dealt with, when 
they occur; butaa a rule I think it is better to give men the edu- 
cation of being their own gaolers than to let them lean on the 
weak crnt<;h of state inebriate asylums. 

Voluntary association for tlie purpose of mutual encouragement 
in temperance, for the discouragement of drunkenness and of the 
use of ardent spirits, or for the prosecution of the sellers of adul- 
terated beverages, stands on a different footing from l^islative 
control. It is a step in self-education. But unhappily it has 
been stopped from useful employment by the fatal snare of exag- 
geration. The denouncement of alcohol as always a poison, and 
its use for good fellowship as a sin, is now inseparably united in 
our minds with societies for the promotion of true temperance; 
and thus the latter virtue has been retarded by the fatal prejudice 
of being tied up in the same bundle with a fallacy. The society 
formed in France about two years ago, under the title " L'Asao- 
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eiaiionfi-ansatse eontre I'ah'us dea boiaaons ahooUqaes," though it 
nmy not make such a noise as our teetotalism, has a better basis 
of action. The propased object is to encourage the substitution 
of inofFenaive and salutary drinks for spirits. It accepts and 
recommends the use of beer, of natural wine, as well aa of tea 
aud coffee at meals, after the day's work is done, but seta its face 
sturdily against distilled liquors, facifitiea for liquoring between 
meals, and all excess. For my part I have faith in the continu- 
ona improvement in the human race; and I think I can ace, not 
so very far ahead in the future, the inHuence of alcohol upon 
health perfected in its good, and deprived of its evil, without the 
dubious aid of any prohibitive legislation. 

Some well-meaning persons think to discourage intemperance 
in drink by aEFecting a cynical carelesaneas as to the quality of 
that which is consumed. They allow their guests "a littie wine 
for their stomachs' sake," but serve it out as like a drug as pos- 
sible. 

It is nothing to them if it be adulterated or not — "wipe away 
all poetry, all refinement from the cup," say they, "and it will 
cease to tempt," This reasoning is utterly false. Aa long as a 
sensual pleasure is coarse and rude, it can be attractive only by 
its quantity, and all indulgence can be only excess. But let it 
dress itself in the charms of a higher Eestheticism, let the enjoy- 
ment of it be shared with others, and be a?aociated with noble 
and beautiful memories, and moderation becomes a law of its ex- 
istence. The senauality of the savage ia selfish, shameless, and 
unbridled. "With the advance of naanners it first parts with its 
selfishness, then it acknowledges the evils of excess, and then 
curbs itself more and more till it ceases to be intemperance at all. 
True of other gratifications of inatiuctive desire, this is especially 
true of drinking. The better the wine is, and the more attractive 
ite aspect, the less likely are people to take too much of it. When 
Anacreon and Horace, Phidias and Cellini, Etruscan potters and 
Venetian glass-blowers, conspired to wreath the goblet with a 
halo of romance, they substituted an elegant appreciation for a 
degrading animalism, and led society a step onwards in morality. 
And it may be noticed that our Divine Exemplar first manifested 
forth his glory by giving to his village neighbors not only wine, 
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but a pleasanter wine than they were accustomed to. I, therefore, 
hold it to be a duty of every one to see that whatever sort of bev- 
erage is provided for his household should be the best of its sort, 
the most agreeable to the educated palate, and adorned with the 
most refined surroundings that circumstances allow. However 
little a man's purse allows him to drink, let it be good. 



DIETETICS IN SICIvNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DIET AND REGIMEN OP ACCTE FEVERS. 



The principal uoute fiivcrH enumerated in the Nomenclature 
fare small-pox, chicken-pos, measles, scarlatina, typhus, enteric 
I (orgastric), relapsing, yellow, remittent, cliolem, mumps, iufliienza, 
tWeed. Some varieties of these, characterized, some by more se- 
1 Tere, and some by milder phenomena than ordinary, receive 
I special names, which would needlessly lengthen a list cited simply 
pfcr the purpose of explanation. 

One of the most natural and practical divisions of diseases is 
liinto acvie and chronia. We are not always quite sure in which 
• 'dass to place the special morbid process we happen to 1m consid- 
wcring; bnt in an overwhelming majority of instances there is no 
V doubt at all; and when we have decided, the light thrown on the 
ftpath f« judicious treatment is clear and bright. Ry "acute" dis- 
kcose is meant such as has a tendency to progress in a circle to- 
B^rds the recovery of health: each process, however dangerous 
Bsnd abnormal it may be, being a step towards the final arrival at 
li&at result, if only the sick man's strength hold out. While of 
t " chronic" the natural road is straight on from bad to worse, un- 

s from the interposition of some extraneous agency of accidental 

r designed origin foreign to the process of the disease itself. Dr. 

Pierre Petit, in the preface to his "Commentar)' on Aretasus," 

I compares the former to race-horses, which run round to the goal, 

8 they founder on the way : one might in the same strain 

I liken the path of the latter to that fatal descent which leads to 

l.Averniis. This division of maladies is of the most essential im- 
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portance when we undertake to estimate the value of remedial 
measures. Nearly all the fallacies which have overladen our 
dru^iets' shops, not to speak of a variety of theories ending in 
"pathy," which crop up from time to time, Bow from watching 
the acute phenomena in disease, as an index of the effect of » 
medicine. A very moderate spice of medical logic will suffice t« 
show that it is only from the numerical comparison of many. 
public institutions for many years that an opinion can be formed' 
in acute disease concerning that effect. Whereas by observing itir- 
action in chronic disease, one cautious man may, from a veryi 
small number of well-considered cases, come to a reasonable con-i 
elusion as to the value of any really active medication. I am 
used, therefore, in instructing pupils, to insist very much on tha 
differences between acuteness and chronicity : I believe the idea to 
lie of great importance in the formation of the medical mind. 
And in the limited department of therapeutics treated of in thiS' 
volume it must not be passed over, for in the most chronic cases 
there are acute phenomena, and in acute cases there are sometimes 
elements of chronicity which require a just estimate to be formed 
of them, when we come to test the efficacy of our efforts at relief. 
In acute fevers, it is evident that it is not our business to try 
and arrest the symptoms, any more than it is our business to arrest 
the rising tides. We must only take care that they do not swamp . 
our boat, and the safest way to do that is to keep the ves.sel afl 
sound as possible and as capable of resisting external agencies as 
we can make it. The value of nutrition in fevers has been ob- 
served from the earliest times : Hippocrates thought so much of 
it that the point of his treatise "On the management of acute 
diseases" lies in his recommendation of the use of wiue, and of a 
ptisan of barley, which we now call " gruel." The proper prepa- 
ration of the latter he considers so important, that he condescends 
to tell us how to make it, so that it may be " thin, but not too 
thin ; thick, but not too thick," as Miss Austen describes the per- 
fection of this dietetic article. But during the dark ages of medi- 
cal science a bugbear called Inflammation was set up, and acute 
disease grew to be considered a devouring flame, which must be 
starved out by removing fuel. This scare culminated in the 
French physicians of the last generation, who actually deprived 
the sick of all food whatsoever, as a mode of treatment, and called 
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it dike. That was going too far, and the results terrified the 
neighboring islanders, who in the person of Dr. Graves found a 
voice, and maintained, not only in deeds but in words, that the 
"feeding of fevers" was the most essential feature in their cure. 
In following his master. Dr. Graves goes a step beyond the cau- 
tious Hippocrates; for though he sticks to gruel, barley water, 
and whey, the first three or four days, he quickly after that pro- 
ceeds to chicken broth, meat jelly, and strong soup. It would bo 
a platitude t*i point out the difference in the mortality since this 
change of practice. Everybody acknowledges its wisdom, except 
a very few eccentrics. 

The great art of duly nourishing fever patients consists in giv- 
ing a frequent, almost continuous, supply of liquid nutriment con- 
taining very soluble aliments in a dilute form. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to quote myself on this subject, and reproduce a clini- 
cal lecture I delivered at St. Mary's Hospital thirteen years ago. 

" The physician sees that a large supply of nitrogenous material 
must be wanting. The nitrogenous tissues are devitalized, are 
drained away in a disproportionate excretion of urea and other 
organic compounds, and nothing is taking their place. Shall he 
act antagonistically, and try to stop the passage of urea by the 
■ kidneys ? I do not know exactly how he would set about it ; but 
I do know that if he succeeded, he would do positive harm ; for 
the very worst cases of fever are those in which metamorphosis is 
active (as shown by the heat), while the excretion of urea is arrest- 
ed (as shown by the lightness of the urine) ; they resemble cases 
of uneraic poisoning from diseased kidneys. The other principles 
of treatment which I noticed in my introductory lecture would 
not, perhaps, be so directly injurious, but common sense would 
still allot the palm to restoration here. Let it be your chief aira 
ta supply that which you clearly see is passing away — nitrogen- 
ous tissue. 

"But how will you supply it? Solid food would in all' prob- 
ability be vomited, from the unbearable loathing it excites. If 
not vomited, it would lie for some time a mere foreign body out- 
side the mucous membrane of the digestive canal, and then pass 
away by diarrhoaa, with much flatus and fetor, and much disen- 
gagement of gas during putrefaction. Your beefsteak might as 
well have been at once thrown dowD its final destination, the 
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water-clos9t, to which it passes putrij, though undigested. Neithfl 
is it wise to fill the stomach with large .quantities of victuals, fi 
the same result follows. No ' nuals,' therefore, must be allowed;? 
and prudence suggests tlie giving in their place very small dos 
of nitrogenous aliment very frequently. These passoverthe in 
tated stomach unconsciously, aud are taken up gradually by thi 
intestiueSj requiring but very little to make them fit for absorp 
tiou. The suitablest food is that which is naturally supplied 1 
the weabrat stomach. The feeble digestive organs of babies ca 
assimilate milk, and milk forms the most appropriate nourishmen 
for the debilitatfid viscera of the fever patient, By giving 
or three ounces every hour, you may get down a quart and a hal 
per diem. But under ordinary circumstances every two hfmra i 
often enough. If there is sufficient acid left in the stomach to c 
agulate the casein into clots, and cheesy lumps ,are rejected b; 
vomiting, as happens sometimes in milder cases, you uiay ^uan 
against this by adding liquor calcis or soda-water to the milk, o 
you may supply its place by beef tea. But it is the lumping d 
the cheese into solid masses that it is desirable to avoid, not thi 
acidification, which is beneficial. If the patient takes thus a goo( 
supply of milk and beef tea, not only is the imminent danger 
death by starvation avoided, but the emaciation which follow 
during convalescence is much leas extreme, and the dang< 
wake less formidable, 

" Eggs are a highly nutritious food ; if taken raw, and dilute 
with milk or water, they are quickly absorbed. But should th^ 
be delayed and putrefy, the products of their decomposition a 
peculiarly injurious: the sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonu 
evolved are poisons to the intestines. I should recommend yM 
to avoid eggs till convalescence has restored the gastric power* 
The same objection does not lie against milk, the lactic acid a 
ing from whose decomposition assists in the solution of the c 
Sour buttermilk is by no means to be despised as a food,"' 

When a patient cannot he raised in bed without risk of exhaul 
tion, a crockery or glass feeder is a convenience, but the same vea 
sel, or even one of the same appearance, should not be used fctf 
food and for medicine. 

' Lectures ChicBy Clinieul, London, 1864, Itct. vi of 4lli ed. 



If the patient's mouth be foul, as in small-pos or pntriil fever, 
it should be cleanseti when lie is fed. The adrainistration of Eiitri- 
meiit ehniild then he bo frequent that it is not ttllowed to become 
again fonl. In fact the cleaner it is kept in the intervals, the 
better. 

Food taken by the month should, as a rule, be as near the 
natural temperature of the body as possible. But wlien the febrile 
heat is very high, or there is much nausea, some of it may be iced 
with advantage. 

When the stomach is inflamed, as we are taught by morbid 
anatomy to know it is in severe scarlatina, or when there is vomits 
iug, only a few teaspoonfuJs should be drunk at once and every- 
thing cold and dilute. The admixture of pepsin, in quantity 
not exceeding 20 grains a day, is also benetioial to these patients. 
If it purges, it may be guarded with a few drops of laudanum. 

In obstinate vomiting and other instances where the ordinary 
paths of absorption refuse to fulfil their functions, it is necessary 
to get nutriment taken in by unusual routes. This is often the 
case at the height or later end of acute fevers, and then life may 
be sustained a long time by nutritive injections into the lower end 
of the bowel. Physiological experiments undertaken with the 
view of testing the power of absorption in these parts have demon- 
strated that many soluble drugs may be introduced into the blood 
through their mucous membranes. Opium, for instance, acts 
quickly when so given. And if drugs, why not aliment? Food 
thus administered in enema must be dilute, and it must be warm, 
and then very likely the still secreted intestinal juices which de- 
scend from above may dissolve a considerable amount of its starch 
and animal fibre. Yet a surer way of securing the solution is to 
add a small quantity of pepsin to take the place of gastric juice, 
and also of diastase (in the shape of malt) to supply the deficiency 
of saliva. 

When life seems passing away under their eyes, the friends will 
often shrink from tormenting (as it seems to them) the sick man 
with food. Let them not despair : many a one has recovered 
after the doctor has taken his leave with a sad shake of the head, 
and without making a fi-esh appointment. And let them also be 
stimulated by this fact — namely, that the pains of death are aggra- 
vated, if not mainly caused, by the failure of nutrition. Eveu 
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when apparently insensible, the dying suffer muuh incr 

tress from want of footi, though they cannot express their sufien 

iogs. 

The use of alcohol in fevers is regulated by the condition of tlH 
nervous system. If there is great prostration of strength, ( 
tremulousness of the hands, or quivering in the voice and respi- 
ration, if there is delirium of a low muttering character when thi 
patient is left quiet, then it is required. Or if the patient is h» 
bituated to a full allowance, it is well to continue to give a littlej 
A sharp, weak, unequal beat of the heart is a warning that sodm 
of these aymptonis are likely soon to come on. All these indicate 
that the nervous system is feeling very sensitively the destructiv! 
metamophosis going on, and has its power lowered by its senu* 
tiveness. Then is the opportunity for the strong ansesthetic v 
are speaking of, which I order without scruple, though I do ao£ 
view it, like footl, as part of the necessary cure of fever. Above 
all, the friends nmst be warned not to employ it as a substitute 
for food : it may be useful as an adjunct, but can never take tbe' 
place of true restoratives. 

The form of alcoholic liquors must depend a good deal up<^ 
the purses of those who pay for it. Sound port, burgundy, anA 
champagne, are the beat, but I do not despise cheap gin if I can 
get nothing else. 

It contributes greatly to the appetite of a sick person If the 
nurse is of fresh, clean, and cheerful aspect. Her dress should be 
of some washing material which does not rustle, of a soft warm 
color, and not stuck out with crinoline or any other sort of "dreeaj 
improver." Black is always nasty to the sensitive olfactory nervefl 
of an invalid. Above all, she must have a quiet decided mannei 
and never fidget. 




(All Whey 

Put two pints of new milk in a saucepan and stir it over a cles 
fire till it is nearly boiling; then add a gill of sherry, and simmtfl 
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for a quarter of an hour, skiiumiDg off the curd as it rises. Then 
add a tablespoonful more slieriy and skim again for a few minutes. 

Rennet Whey. 

To a quart of new milk, either warm from the cow, or heated 

np to the same temj>eratnre, add a large tablespoonful of rennet.' 

Keep up the heat a little higher till the curd separates, and take 

it off with a spoon. 

Lemmiade. 

Pare a lemon very thin and put the paring in a jug with au 
ounce of sugar candy. Squeeze the lemon into it, and pour on a 
pint of boiling water. Orange or iiineapple may be used instead 
of lemon aa a variety. 

(Other aqueous drinks, good in both health and sickness, have 
been already mentioned at the end of Chapter II, | 10, in the 
First Part, p. 86.) 

Lbi&eed Tea {Demulcent and Diuretio). 
Whole linseed, one ounce; 
White sugar, one ounce; 
Liquorice root, half an ounce ; 
Lemon-juice, four tablespoonfuls. 
Pour on the materials two pints of boiling water, let them stand 
in a hot place four hours, and then strain off the liijuor. 
Do not give this to patients taking lead, iron, or copper. 

Barley Watei: 
Wash two ounces of pearl barley with cold water. Then boil 
it for five minutes in some fresh water, and throw both waters 
away. Then pour on two quarts of boiling water, and boil it 
down to a quart. Flavor with thinly cut lemon rind, and sugar 
to taste, but do not strain unless at the patient's sjjecial request. 

t Water Gruel, 

Mix one large tablespoonful of oatmeal into a smooth paste 
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with a little cold water. Pour in, mixing all the time, a pint of 
boiling water. Boil for ten minutes, stirring as before, and strain. 
It may be eaten with salt or sugar, according to taste. 

Another Gruel, 

Grits J oz.; Water f pint; Milk J pint; Sugar J oz. {Children's 
Hospital). 

Arrowroot, 

Mix one large tablespoonful of arrowroot into a smooth thin 
paste with a little cold water. Pour in a pint of boiling water, 
and flavor as required. 

For "milk gruel'' and "milk arrowroot*' milk is substituted 
for water. 

Rice Grruel {somewhat oMringent, in cases of diarrhoea). 

Take of 

Ground rice, two ounces ; 

Cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce ; 

Water, four pints. 

Boil for forty minutes; then add a tablespoonful of orange mar- 
malade. 

Bael Drink {in dysentery and diarrhoea)' 

The liquid extract of unripe Bael fruit {Liquor Belce\ one or 
two tablespoonfuls to a pint of water. 

Alum Whey {in diarrhoea). 

Use alum in place of rennet to curdle the milk, in the propor- 
tion of about a quarter of an ounce to the first. Otherwise make 
it as rennet whey. 

Almond Drink {softening and nutritive in chest ca^es), 

A useful and pleasant drink may be quickly prepared by rub- 
bing up two ounces of the "compound powder of almonds " (to be 
got at any chemist's) with a pint of water. 

Claret Cup for Invalids, 
Haifa bottle of claret to a bottle of soda-water. Haifa dozen 
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drops of sweet spirits of nitre (spiritus cdheris nitrosi) put into the 
jug first gives a fruity flavor. 

JEgg Nogg of the British Pharmacopoeia, 

Best French brandy, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon water, four ounces ; 
Yolks of two eggs ; 
Sugar, half an ounce. 

Eub the sugar and egg yolk together, then add the rest. 

Cleansing Wa^hfor the Mouth before Food. 
A tablespoonful of Condy's solution^ in a pint of tepid water. 

Egg Soup. 

Water, one pint ; 

The yolks of two eggs ; 

Butter, a lump as large as a big walnut ; 

Sugar, according to taste. 

Beat them up together over a slow fire, gradually adding the 
water. When it begins to boil, pour it backwards and forwards 
between the saucepan and jug till quite smooth and frothy. 

Panado. 

Bread-crumb, one ounce ; 
Mace, one blade; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil, without stirring, till they mix and turn smooth, then add 
a grate of nutmeg, a small piece of butter, a tablespoonful of 
sherry, and sugar, according to taste. 

Whole Beef Tea. 

Make the cook understand that the virtue of beef tea is to con- 
tain all the contents and flavors of lean beef in a liquid form ; and 



1 Or two tablespoonfuls of the " liquor of permanganate of potash " of the 
British Pharmacopoeia. 
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that its vices are to be sticky and strong, and to set in a hard 
jelly when cold. 

When she understands this, let her take half a pound of fresh- 
killed beef for every pint of beef tea required, and remove all fat, 
sinew, veins, and bone. Let it be cut up into pieces under half 
an inch square, and soak for twelve hours in one-third of the 
water. Let it then be taken out and simmered for two hours in 
the remaining two-thirds of the water, the quantity lost by evap- 
oration being replaced from time to time. The boiling liquor is 
then to be poured on the cold liquor in which the meat was soaked. 
The solid meat is to be dried, pounded in a mortar, freed from all 
stringy parts, and mixed with the rest. 

When the beef tea is made daily, it is convenient to use one 
day's boiled meat for the next day's tea, as thus it has time to dry 
and is easier pounded. 

A wholesome flavoring for beef tea is fresh tomato, now so com- 
monly grown on a south wall in gardens. A piece of green celery 
stalk, or a small onion, and a few cloves, may also be boiled in it. 
Leeks give it a fusty flavor, and mushroom ketchup, which some 
cooks introduce, is of doubtful composition. 

While this is a-cooking, some more hastily prepared in the 
usual way may be used, or even Liebig's Extract, provided care 
be taken that the latter is sufficiently diluted, so as not to turn 
the stomach. 

Quicker but less economical Beef Tea. 

One pound of raw beef, minced, for each pint of water. Stir 
up cold and let it stand one hour. Then place the vessel in which 
they are mixed in a pan of water and heat them up to about 180° 
Fahr. for another hour over a slow fire. If boiled up to 212° it 
becomes gluey, and is not equally nutritious or digestible. Eun 
the tea through a coarse strainer, and flavor at discretion. 

Beef and Hen Broth (Gouflfe). 

Still quicker and still less economical is the following : 

Take 1 lb. of lean beef; 
i a hen, boned ; 

Pound together in a mortar ; add J oz. of salt ; put in a stew- 
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pan with 2| pints of water ; and stir over the fire till boiling ; 
then add carrots, onions, leeks, and celery, cut fine ; boil for half 
an hour ; strain, and serve. 

Beef tea and broth should not be kept hot, but heated up as 
required. It may be warraed, but never prepared in the sick- 
room, for nothing sets an invalid against food so much as cooking. 
If a nurse can rig up a fire or a gas stove for her own use in an 
adjoining room, well and good ; but if not, she had better descend 
to the kitchen. In summer, when a fire is undesirable, she may 
employ Silver's patent Norwegian cooking box, in which cooking 
is done by hot water. But it is rather an expensive mode of at- 
taining a simple object, unless the nurse were to keep one as part 
of her stock in trade. 

Chicken Broth, 

Skin, and chop up small, a small chicken, or half a large fowl, 
and boil it, bones and all,^ with a blade of mace, a sprig of parsley, 
and a crust of bread, in a quart of water for an hour, skimming 
it from time to time. Strain through a coarse cullender. 

Chicken broth poured on sippets laid on the bottom of the dish, 
makes a good sauce for boiled chicken or partridge, when the in- 
valid is well enough to be allowed solid food. 

Ifutton Broth, 

Lean loin of mutton, one pound, exclusive of bone ; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil gently till very tender, throwing in a little salt and onion, 
according to taste. Pour out the broth into a basin, and when it 
is colvl, skim off all the fat. It can be warmed up as wanted. 

If barley or rice is added, as is desirable during convalescence,^ 
it must be boiled first separately, till quite soft, and added when 
the broth is heated for use. 



* Some people add tbe feet, which coatribute a peculiar, and not always- 
acceptable flavor. 

16- 
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Ed Broth. 

Skin, clean, and chop up into pieces an inch long, half a dozen 
small eels. Boil them in a pint and a half of water, skim, and 
then cover over and stew for forty minutes. This makes a capi- 
tal stock for a souchie of flounders, sole, or perch, and a very good 
change for convalescents from fevers. The object is to avoid 
giving butter sauce, which is apt to turn rancid. 

Boiled Pigeon or Partridge, 

Clean and season the bird, inclose it in a puff paste, and boil. 
Serve in its own gravy, supplemented by the liver rubbed up with 
some stock, and do not forget the bread sauce. 

Bread Sauce. 

The crumb of a French roll ; 

Water, half a pint ; 

Black pepper, six to eight corns ; 

A small piece of onion and salt to taste. 

Boil till smooth ; then add a piece of butter about as big as a 
walnut, and mix for use. It is good hot with hot birds, cold 
with cold birds, and is an excellent food for the sick. 

NiUrient Enema, 
{In cases where the stomaoh ry'eds food,) 

Take of beef tea half a pint, and thicken it with a teaspoonful- 
of tapioca. Reduce If oz. of raw beef to a fine pulp, pass it 
through a fine cullender, and mix the whole up with 20 grains of 
acid pepsin (Boudault's poudre digestive) and 4 grains of diastase 
(or a dessertspoonful of malt flour)^ (Fonssagrives).^ 

It should have a bright rose tint, and exhale a rich meaty odor. 
Not more than a quarter of a pint at once should be used, and 
that slowly. Thus, frequent repetition is facilitated. 



1 Where malt flour is used, the tapioca may be omitted. 

2 Journal de Med. et de Chir. Prat., 1862. 
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Pending the arrival of the pepsin and malt, the other portion 
of the liquid may be administered alone. 

Malt Tea. 
{Nutrient in cases where the mouth is very dry,) 
Boil three ounces of malt in a quart of water. 

Biscuit and Milk. 

Soak for about eight hours, till it is quite pultaceous, a hard 
captain's biscuit in milk or in water. Pour off what it has not 
absorbed, and mix it up in a pint of new milk. 

Bread 'Pudding. 

Pour over a French roll half a pint of boiling milk, cover it 
close, and let it stand till it has soaked up the milk. Tie it up 
lightly in a cloth, and let it boil for a quarter of an hour. Turn 
it out on a plate, and sprinkle a little sugar candy over it. The 
addition of burnt sugar or tincture of saffron will give it the 
established yellow color. 

Rice Pudding. 

9 

Boil two ounces of rice in a pint of milk, assiduously stirring 
till it thickens. Take it off and let it cool. Then mix in well 
two ounces of butter, a quarter of a nutmeg grated, and sugar in 
moderation, according to taste. Pour it into a buttered dish and 
bake. 

Batter Pudding. 

Flour, three teaspoonfuls ; 
Milk, one pint; 
Salt, a pinch ; 

Of powdered ginger, nutmeg, and tincture of saffron, each a tea- 
spoonful. Boil. 

The point in the last three recipes is the avoidance of eggs, 
which, when baked or even when boiled so long as it is necessary 
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to boil puddings, are quite insoluble in a weak stomach. If, how- 
ever, thev are dressed separately, and either kept raw or lightly 
heated, they may be made into a custardy sauce, which is quite di- 
gestible in small quantities. To this a little wine may be added 
as a flavoring. 

The InvaliiTs Tea, 

Pour into a small china or earthenware teapot a cup of quite 
boiling water, empty it out, and while still hot and steaming, put 
it in the tea. Add enough boiling water to wet it thoroughly, 
and set it close to the fire to steam for fiv^e or six minutes. Then 
ppur in the quantity of boiling water required, from the kettle, 
and it is ready for use. 

The InrctHcTs Mashed Potato. 

Boil one pound of potatoes with their jackets on till they are 
tender or brittle. Peel them, and rub them through a fine sieve; 
when cool, add a small teacupful of fresh cream and a little salt, 
beating the puree up lightly as you go on, till it is quite smooth, 
and warming it up gently for use. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

DIET OF CERTAIN OTHER INFLAMMATORY STATES. 

Inflammation arising from the congestion of any part of the 
body, whether in immediate consequence of injury, cold, heat, or 
other external accident, or from some previous disease or lesion, 
gets well soonest and safest when the blood is kept in as normal 
a condition as possible. The healthier and more efficient for nu- 
trition the blood is, the more freely it circulates, the less are the 
throbbing, the swelling, the heat, the formation of mucus, pus, 
or fibrin, and the risk of ulceration or gangrene. Bruises, wounds, 
sores, and the necessary gaps made by the surgeon's knife, all heal 
the better for the blood being kept red and fluid. 

Now starvation has precisely the opposite eifect : it augments 
the proportion naturally borne by the fibrin to the red blood- 
globules; it makes the circulating fluid more readily coagulate, 
more adhesive, and consequently more prone to stick to the sides 
of the minute vessels through which it ought to flow, and more 
liable to block them up, and thus to favor their throbbing and 
swelling, and sometimes their rupture. Also, by letting eflFete 
material remain to form the bulk of the blood, it renders that 
fluid unfit to supply new tissue, and pus, mucus, etc., are supplied 
instead. Pus is, in fact, imperfect flesh strangled in its concep- 
tion, bioplasm which has lost its plasticity. 

Our object then should be to keep the blood in the highest 
health, by giving it all the nutriment it is capable of duly absorb- 
ing. The arguments used regarding general fevers apply more 
forcibly here, in that, the whole body not being so universally 
smitten with disease, the stomach (as we are often told by the ap- 
petite) retains much of its assimilative power, and is more likely 
to make a good use of what is given it than in the former case. 

When the desire for food is genuine and keen, there is no ob- 
jection to the continuance of the ordinary allowance of animal and 
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80 that water gruel of oatmeal, grits or rice, Houp meagre, jellies, 
spiced rice, plain boiled rice, panado and other various prepara^ 
tions of bread, mashed potatoes, porridge, arrowroot and semolina 
puddings, Osw^o corn, and the like, must be used to satisfy the 
moutlis which often loudly complain of starvation. The cases 
wliich prosjjer are those where the appetite is keen, but has been 
denied any food beyond what is absolutely necessary to barely 
sustain life. The aqueous drinks should be alkaline. 

Even when the pains are gone and nature calls for the replace- 
ment of the lost flesh, the diet which promises most readily to 
replace it will sometimes bring on a relapse, and yon must very 
cautiously go back to "ordinary diet," else you run a risk of 
eventually losing time by overmuch haste. 

But it cannot be said of acute rheumatism a'^ of other cyclical 
fevers that the diet is the most important part of the treatment. 
The action of variations of temperature, especially in the direc- 
tion of cold, is BO exti'emely injurious in prolonging the disease, 
increasing its paiufulness, and endangering life by causing peri- 
carditis, that indubitably a more paramount value attaches to a 
scrupulous protection of the body against such changes. Fresh- 
ue^ of air, so valuabfe in typhus and its allied states, is in this 
case a minor, very minor, consideration compared with its steady 
warmth. You must be careful, even when making your daily 
stethoscopic examination, not to expose the chest to cliill. A 
careless and dangerous doctor may always be known by his neglect 
of precaution in these cases. Chilling the skin of a rheumatic 
fever patient not only turns the rheumatic inflammation into fib- 
rinous inflammation {as in pericarditis), but it also still further 
deteriorates the process of nutrition. After a chill you will see 
the urine become turbid from the deposit of lithates, the effete 
products of a deranged assimilation. Dieting the sick is useless 
unless appropriate means are adopted for securing thedigestion of 
the diet. And tue most essential means in rheumatic fever is at- 
tention to the temperature.' 

In Gout, during the acute access, the same restricted diet con- 
duces to shoilcning the inflammation ; but it is not so imperative, 
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and when the general health has been weakened by previous at- 
tacks it cannot often be borne. The treatment of chronic gout 
and the gouty diathesis requires separate consideration. 

Soup Meagre. 

Take of butter half a pound. Put it in a deep stew-pan, place 
it on a gentle fire till it melts, shake it about, and let it stand till 
it has done making a noise ; have ready six medium-sized onions 
peeled and cut small, throw them in and shake them about. Take 
a bunch of celery, cut it in pieces about an inch long, a large 
handful of spinach cut small, and a little bundle of parsley 
chopped fine ; sprinkle these into the pan, and shake them about 
for a quarter of an hour 4 then sprinkle in a little flour and stir it 
up. Pour into the pan two quarts of boiling water, and add a 
handful of dry bread-crust broken in pieces, a teaspoonful of 
pepper, and three blades of mace beaten fine ; boil gently another 
half hour. Then beat up the yolks of two eggs with a teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar, and stir them in, and the soup is ready. 

The order in which the ingredients are added is very important. 

Bread Soup. 

Take the crust of a stale roll, cut it in pieces, and boil it well 
in a pint of water with a piece of butter as big as a walnut, stir- 
ring and beating them till the bread is mixed. Season with celery 
and salt. 

Alkaline Drink. 

Cut the rind of a lemon very thin, and put it in a jug with a 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar-candy. Pour on it a little boil- 
ing water, and when it is dissolved, half a pint of Vichy water, 
and half a pint of common water. 

The White Drink {Decoction Blanche), 

Burnt hartshorn, powdered, two ounces; 
Gum arable, an ounce and a half; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil down to a pint, strain, and add sugar. 
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Isinglass Jelly, 

Boil an ounce of isinglass and a dozen cloves (if liked) in a 
quart of water down to a pint. Strain hot through a flannel bag 
on two ounces of sugar-candy, and flavor with a little angelica 
root, or two or three tablespoonfuls of Liqueur de la Grande 
Chartreusej if cloves are not relished. 

Hartshorn Jelly. 

Boil half a pound of hartshorn shavings (not "raspings/' 
which are adulterated with bone-dust) or an equal weight of ivory 
turnings, in three pints of water down to a pint, strain, and add 
three ounces of white sugar-candy, and an ounce of lemon-juice. 
Heat again up to the boiling-point. As a variety in flavoring, 
white Capri, Moselle, or champagne may be used in quantity not 
exceeding two tablespoonfuls. 

The gelatin derived from these sources claims no advantages 
over that obtained, as directed in cookery books, from calves' feet. 
But it is more soluble and digestible than if made from the ordi- 
nary "gelatin'' of the shops, which is manufactured from old 
bones, probably after maceration in acid. There is something 
gained by using for invalids dislies differing in name and sub- 
stance from those usually set before the robust, as it is thus easier 
to secure their being made properly, and not according to the tra- 
ditions of the kitchen. A cook whose " calves' feet jelly " has 
been commended, will demur to receive a recipe for its ingredients 
from the doctor, but will allow him to be in his legitimate prov- 
ince when he orders hartshorn or isinglass — they are, or were 
lately, in the Pharmacopoeia. 

Bread Pudding (with egg). 

Take of crumbs of bread, 2 ounces ; 
New milk, J of a pint, boiling hot. 

Pour the hot milk on the bread, and let it stand about an hour 
covered up ; then add the yolk of an egg, well beaten ; then a 
teaspoonful of rose or orange-flower water, a little nutmeg, and 
half an ounce of sugar. (Instead of sugar, some prefer salt.) 
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Beat all up together. Tie up aud boll or steam or bake three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Bread Pudding (without egg). 

Pour half a pint of boiling milk over a French roll, and let it 
stand, covered up, till it has soaked up the milk. Tie lightly in 
a cloth, and boil twenty minutes. 

Mutton Broth. 

f lb. of neck of mutton, free from fat, 1 oz. of carrots, 1 oz. of 
turnips, J oz. of onions, J oz. of barley. Boil first the barley in 
J pint of water, for half an hour, and throw that water away ; 
then put the boiled barley and the meat in 1 } pint of water ; boil 
and skim for a quarter of an hour; then add the vegetables, and 
boil till the meat is tender. To make IJ pint of broth. 

Rose Tea, 

Take of red rose-buds (the white heels being taken off) 

half an ounce; 
White wine vinegar, three tablespoonfuls ; 
White sugar-candy, one ounce. 
Put them in two pints of boiling water, and let them stand near 
a fire for two hours, then strain. 

Similar acid drinks may be made of apple jelly, guava jelly, 
damson cheese, or syrup of gooseberries, barberries, etc., and a 
variety is always agreeable. 

Sage Tea. 

Take of leaves of green sage, plucked from the stalks and 

washed clean, half an ounce; 
Sugar, one ounce ; 

Outer rind of lemon peel, finely pared from the white, 
quarter of an ounce. 
Put them in two pints of boiling water, let them stand near the 
fire half an hour, then strain. 

When the sage is dried, it must be used in rather less quantity 
than abovementioned. 
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In the same manner teas may be made of rosemary, balm, 
southern-wood, etc., and are convenient to prevent a thirsty pa- 
tient taking too much tea and coffee, when not good for him. 
The use of acid is also avoided. 

Oatmeal Tea, 

Take of oatmeal a handful ; 
Boiling water a gallon. 

Mix in a deep vessel. Let the oatmeal subside, which it does 
in half an hour, and pour off the tea. By this process hard water 
i3 made digestible. 

The main difference between these recipes and those given at 
the close of the last chapter is, that nutrition is not made an ob- 
ject. When it is desired, the same means are available as have 
been already advised in lower fevers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIET AND REGIMEN OF WEAK DIGESTION. 

Chronic deficiency of power in the stomach, atonic dyspepsia, 
is evidenced by a sense of uneasy distension in the front of the 
waist, coming on an hour or so after food, and often lasting till it 
is temporarily relieved by the next meal or by sleep. There is 
no sharp pain on pressure — indeed, gentle rubbing seems to give 
relief. The sensation hardly ever amounts to pain, except in 
highly nervous or hysterical persons, or where a great formation 
of air gives rise to colicky spasms. Portions of undigested food 
are apt to regurgitate, and are rancid with butyric acid. This oc- 
curs at a later period after food than the more familiar " acidity,^' 
or sensitiveness to the normal acidity of the stomach, which is 
found in nervous hyperaesthetic persons. 

Constipation, or what is called "sluggish liver,'' is often a symp- 
tom which attracts the notice of a patient and brings him to a 
physician. And most cases have been already much aggravated 
by the attempt to obviate the inconvenience with the aid of pur- 
gative drugs. The constipation really arises from the extension 
of the want of tone in the stomach to the secretions and propul- 
sive movements of the intestines, and the habitual indulgence in 
opening medicine increases this. From want of tone, also, the ilia 
and -colon dilate, and are blown up with retained air. And the 
dilatation causes pain, especially in the waist and under the shoul- 
der-blades. 

If regular, the evacuations are pale, scanty, and unformed. 
Should any excess in eating nitrogenous food be committed, there 
is sometimes a temporary diarrhoea and fetor in what comes from 
the bowels. Sometimes the looseness is almost constant. 

This condition of the digestive canal is well demonstrated by 
the aspect of the tongue, the lips, and the gums. They are pale, 
and retain the impress of anything pressed upon them, and easily 
bleed. So that the tongue bears marks of the teeth along its 
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edge, and the efforts of swallowing elongate the uvula. Sometimes 
streaks of blood which have exuded are hawked up, and the tick- 
ling of the glottis by the lax pendent uvula causes a cough, and 
the patient is alarmed by the fear of pulmonary consumption. 

Palpitation of the heart, and sometimes intermission of the 
pulse, are noticed, especially where the flatulence is great. The 
pulsation is rapid on excitement, but is soft and slow during 
repose. 

The urine, as a rule, is pale and watery, with a low specific 
gravity, indicating thus, by the deficiency of urea, an imperfect 
nutrition. The phosphates are also deficient, but still form a 
cloud when the fluid is subjected to heat, showing its abnormal 
deficiency of acid. Care must be taken that these characteristics 
of the renal secretion do not arouse a fallacious fear of Bright's 
disease in the kidney. 

The intellectual faculties do not appear to be impaired, but there 
is a heaviness and disinclination for exertion which induces the 
patient to say they are, as an excuse for his sluggishness. If 
sleep be indulged in during the day, it is unrefreshing, and often 
leaves headache and weariness behind it. 

In the case of atonic dyspepsia, I have departed from the gen- 
eral plan of this little volume in giving details of the symptoms 
of the disease, because these symptoms have each a decided bear- 
ing on the dietetic treatment. The first-named group of sensa- 
tions appear to depend on the quantity which is taken at once, 
* and are much less perceived when small and frequent meals are 
made the rule. These moderate meals during the day should be 
reinforced by a light supper on going to bed. And the period of 
"Waiting before breakfast may be made less exhausting by a cup of 
xnilk with a teaspoonful of rum in it. 

Fluids should be drunk in moderation, and never at the com- 
mencement of the meal. For overdilution weakens the gastric 
juice, which is scanty at first; but when it is poured out more 
copiously, fluids assist the onward motion of the chyme through 
"the pylorus, and obviate that delay which gives rise to the feeling 
of uneasiness. 

The nature of the food is of less importance than its quantity; 
V)ut still it has an influence. Rich, greasy sauces are especially to 
\ye avoided ; for, meeting in the stomach with the acidifying rem- 
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nants of tlie former meal, they rapidly undergo the butyric fer- 
mentation and turn rancid. No .acid is ao disagreeable to the 
stomach and oesophagus as the butyric; and therefore, when this 
forms, relief is often experienced on stopping that form of fermen- 
tation by another oeid. A fe\v" drops of diluted phosphoric or 
muriiitic acid, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or even apiece of sour 
apple, or a little Chili vinegar, often palliate the distress. But 
the wisest course is to avoid the cause. 

The hill of fare should be varied from day to day, but as simple 
as possible at each meal. Considerable comfort is oflen gained by 
dividing the animal from the vegetable food, taking one at one 
meal and the other at another. Vegetable food is much leas 
likely to cause flatulence if taken alone. 

Vegetables should not be omitted from t!ie dietary, or the future 
health will suffer. But such should be selected aa cause least in- 
convenience, and the mode of dressing them adjusted and experi- 
mented upon till the patient finds how much and how many suit 
his peculiarities. Spinach can almost always be borne either 
chop])ed up, or served as cabbage, or in soup. And so generally 
can tomatoes, squashes, vegetable marrows, Elector's caps, salsify, 
seorzouera, beet root, and French beans. Peas must be very 
young and soft. Potatoes must be old, and coolied according to 
the recipe in the last chapter but one. Of cauliflower only the 
Iriable white flower is fit fot eating. 

Raw fruit should never be eaten at the end of a meal. But 
roast apples, if taken with a little cream and hardly any sugar, 
are digestible enough. Between meals or as a separate meal, a 
bunch of grapes, a few strawberries, currants, or raspberries with 
a crust of bread, aid rather tlian impede digestion. 

All bread should be stale or toasted. The best is that which is 
closest gi-ained and most friable. If tlie teeth are sufficiently 
sound, crust is preferable to crumb. Biscuits should be made 
with water, and not sweet. Of other farinaceous food it may be 
remarked that almost all depends on the cooking. Pastry, from 
its mechanical texture, is very slow of solution, and should be 
cut out of the bill of fare altogether ; but the same flour made into 
bread pu<lding can generally be tolerated without inconvenience. 
Semolina, tapioca, and arrowroot are a safe variety. 

Cheese after dinner always disagrees. But it is nutrifjous, and 
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18 often missed ranch by the patient. If so, let him try it toasted 
as a separate meal. It should be quite new, cut into thiu slices, 
buttered and basted while toasting with a little cream. Let it be 
brought up on a hot-water plate, and not allowed to become hard 
and tough. 

Meat should be eaten twice a day. It ought not to be cooked 
a seeond time. A table of precedence in comparative digestibility 
is given in a former part of this volume,' which, as far as the 
butcher's meat and game are concerned, is applicable to the selec- 
tion of food in atonic dyspepsia. If any one can extend his ac- 
quaintance as far as " roast beef," he may consider that he is not 
an atonic dyspeptic 

The wholcsomest fish for weak digestions are boiled flounders, 
whiting, haddock, sole, plaice, brill, pereb, among which a I'ree 
choice may be made. Cod must be taken with more caution. It-, 
however, bears cooking by dry heat better than the aforenamed, 
and if well done in cutlets suits delicate stomachs often better 
than the others. Rich and oily-fleshed fishes, such as eels, her- 
rings, pilchards, sprats, salmon, mullet, and those of very firm tex- 
ture, such as turlHJt, tnnny, pike, had best not be attempted by 
invalids at all. The condiment should be a squeeze of lemon or 
Duke of York's pepper sauce. 

It must be observed that so powerful is the influence of the 
mind over the body that nothing is more common than for persons 
to exhibit wonderful idiosyncrasies respecting their capability of 
digesting peculiar articles of food. Those who have a strong will 
seem able by perseverance to use themselves to assimilate almost 
anything assimilable. The gratification of desire puts the nervous 
system into a state most favorable to the secretion of gastric juice, 
and the thwarting of a prejudice, however whimsical, upsets 
temper and stomach at the same time. 

Some dyspeptics 'get into a bad habit of erasing from their 
future bill of lare everything that has once seemed to be followed 
by inconvenience. The result is an unwholesome monotony of 
wrongly selected victuals, and a despairing resignation to a need- 
less abstinence. Let them on the other hand take the more hope- 
ful course of adding to their dietary everything that they have 
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ODCe found to agroGj and they will have a clioice nearly as extendi 
Bive as their robust brethren could wish. If one cook cannot J 
make a coveted article digestible, let them try another. 

Sugar at the latter end of meals certainly generates an excesa J 
of organic acids, and is to be avoided. But yet, in moderation, it 1 
promotes (as observed by Blonlot) the flow of gastric juice; 
that the custom adopted by Oriental nations' of taking a fcw 
bonbons and sweeties is in accordance with reason, and might 
prudently be experimented on in this country. An excellent 
dietetic fillip to the appetite is a couple of pepsin lozenges, or the 1 
eame quantity made into pills with sugar. 

Fermentfid liquors in atonic dyspepsia are apt to cause a con- J 
gestive flushing of the brain, fece, and neck, and a throbbing o(M 
the arteries. This may be viewed as an external evidence of what f 
is going on unfelt in the abdomen. If these symptoms are promi- 
nent, a state of tbiiigs 13 indicated not at allfiivorable to digestion, 
and we may be sure that alcoholic stimulants, in the quantity taken, ' 
are injurious. But that docs not prove that in less quantity, or 
more dilute, they may not ho beneficial. There is a quantity, capa- 
ble of being arrived at in each separate case by ex])eriment, pop 
la voie d'exclusion, which just succeeds in stimulating' the appetite 
without flushing the face. Very small, indeed, that quantity ia 
Bometiraes; yet it is an actual mcasnrahle quantity, not " infini- 
tesimal." It has a genuine physiological effect, to be accounted 
f(H- by its observed action on the nervous system, and : 
when it is not taken. I have known, for instance, the small aip j 
of wine drunk at the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper to make a 
decided difierence for goofl in the digestion of an immediately I 
following meal. 

If a patient has the common sense to regulate himself accord- 
ing to the forcmcntioned guide, there is not much need for inter- 
fering with the nature of the vintage he patronizes. Port, Bur- 
gundy, and dry sherry agree if limited to tablespoonfula. But if | 
he peraists in neglecting the warning, tlien we should pGrauade f 
him to take claret, hock, or Capri. Not that these are really 1 
better for him, but they are moi-e dilute. Beer, sweet champagne 
and sparkling wines in general, almost always give rise to fer- 
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mentation. Some persona find it ftuita thsni not to liave any al- 
coholic drink during the day, but to take a glass of hot whisky 
toddy ou retiring to rest. 

Tea is most refreshing to the dyspeptic if made in the Russian 
fashion, with a slice of lemon on ivhicli a little sugar candy has 
been sprinkled, instead of milk or cream. One small cup of an 
evening is enough, and at breakfast ita place is well taken by 
cocoa made from the nibs. 

Constipation is effectually obviated by the habitual employment 
of green vegetables, porridge, brown bread, charcoal, and a few 
other articles of diet containing a good deal of uuirritative matter 
wliicli yet is not dLssolved by the solvents, Olive oil and mustard 
also assist in effecting the same object. But it is better to allow 
the continuance of constipation than to administer purgatives, and 
it is wise from the first to try and disabuse your patients of the 
fellacy that the bowels not open every twenty-four hours are in 
mischief. 

Where there is a looseness, from the food passing away undi- 
gested, a few drops of laudanum at night will often give it a 
chance of solution by detaining it in the bowels. 

" Stomach cough " and " Stomach sore threat," described at the 
b^inning of the chapter, are best treated by not sitting down to 
breakfast without having gargled the throat with alum water, or 
sprinkled the back of the fauces witli dilute hydrosulphnrous 
acid. If the mouth is foul and the breath heavy of a morning, a 
cleansing with a weak wash of Condy's solution is also a good 
preliminary to eatiug. 

Palpitation of the heart and of the abdominal aorta are almost 
always made worse by special remedies directed to them, because 
the thoughts are thereby induceil to concentrate themselves on the 
suffering organs. They do not lead .to any organic affection, and 
are usei'ul as an index to the improvement or decline of the 
patient. 

A low specific gravity of the urine is an indication for the use 
of tonic medicines. An abnormally high specific gravity shows 
that more vegetables should be eaten. 

When the medical attendant thinks fit in a case of atonic dys- 
pepsia to order quinine .ind strychnine, alone or in combination, 
or iodide of potassium, care should be exercised not to eat within 
17 
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the stoinach dimiaishes the eftieiency of both. But rhubarb or; 
aloes, ill the exoeptiooal eases where they are advisable, niay bft; 
used with advantage along with tlie meal; while pepsin is bene-i 
ficial only in that combination, and iron ehoiild he taken by itself 
after food. It is right, however, to say iron rarely suite well for, 
long together. Cod-liver oil, a good dietetic tonic in some in- 
stances of this form of disease, agrees best the last thing at night,, 
and made up with a little soda aud milk. During the day, it is 
apt to turn rancid, and return unpleasantly. Aromatics (such 
teas or infusions of cloves, cinnamon, horse-radish, canella, ani- 
oalumba), as also bitters (such as quassia, hops, and wormwood)^! 
are useful only juat before meals. I have seldom found mere bil 
ters do good. 

The employment of alkaline mineral waters containing flod%, 
especially Apollinaris and dilute Vichy water, is sometimes a 
great comfort. The only way in which we can explain this is 
that alkalies, as observed by Corvisart, by a sort of antagoi 
augment the secretion of gastric juice. They should be drunk, 
then, at the commencement of the meal, and not afterwards, when 
they would neutralize what is already secreted. 

Mineral acids, the most digestible of which is the phosphoric, 
are best on a full stomach. 

As respects the general regimen, it should be of a bracing char- 
acter. As much time as possible should be, spent in the open air,, 
but exercise should not be carried to the point of producing ov 
fatigue. Riding in company, especially the company of ladies, 
perfection ; but bowls, archery, croquet, and lawn tennis, are not 
to be despised as wholesome amusemente. Along with moderate 
exercise, sound rest, especially at night, in a quiet bed, shtmld be 
secured ; but coddling in hot rooms, sleeping by day, and giving- 
way to slight feelings of discomfort, or the avoidance of society' 
under pretence of fearing_ fatigue, must be discouraged. 

An excellent device for invigorating the circulation, especially* 
for women, is to take the morning bath by sitting in warm water 
aud having a bucket of cold water (mured down the spine from 
the nape of the neck, and tlien being rubbed dry immediat«fy 
with a rough dried towel. 

The quality of the water used by atouic dyspejitics is a matter 
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of serious consideration. Hard chalky water produces flatulence, 
and freqaently a grinding neuralgic pain in the epigastrium, so 
long as its use is persisted iu ; and the brighter and more spark- 
ling it is, the worse it seems to agree. Clialybeate waters, as a 
daily drink, though the taste of iron be very slight in them, in a 
few months produce a peculiar debility and auEemia; even though 
at first, and when taken as a medicine fora short course, they had 
exhibited quite an opposite effect. 

The best places of residence arc high, dry, and bracing. The 
air of the Surrey and Sussex Downs, or such a combination of 
licathcr, fir-woods, and a sandy soil, as is to be found on Ascot 
Heath, seem the best specimens one can quote. It may be added 
that the last-named enjoys the advantage of a chalybeate spring, 
a short course of which will benefit those cases where atonic dys- 
pepsia has induced scantiness of the evacuations peculiar to women, 
or strongly marked ansemia. It agrees better than other forms 
of steel ; which, as previously noticed, is seldom well tolerated in 
pure atonic dyspepsia. 

The cookery in cases of this complaint can hardly be too simple. 
The appetite should not be tempted by savory compounds, but 
hy so preparing the article that its peculiar taste should be made 
prominent and attractive, and at the same time its texture made 
more soluble and digestible. The chapter on cookery iu the first 
part of this work may supply a few hints, and the few recipes 
that follow are efforts in the same direction. 
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Duke of YorJ^a Universal Sauce. 
(Pepys's Diary, February 10, 1668-9.) 



Pound hard dried toast and a tablespoonful of peppercorns in a 
mortar, and boil them with an equal quantity of cfiopped parsley 
(or any other herb liked) and a dessertspoonful of salt iu a small 
teacupfu! of wafer. Add a teaspoonful of white vinegar. Tarra- 
gon vinegar, or lemou-juice. 



FUeMifor Fish. 
Fish is made more digestible and has its flavor brought out by 
a few drops of lemon-juice squeezed over it. 
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W/tUe Mayonnaise Sauce. 

Put tlie yolk of a hanl-boiled egg in a small basin ; break it 
up fine with a wooden spoon, adding a piueh nf salt and a piiich 
of pepper. Tlien keep on stiiTing briskly, while you pour in, 
drop by drop, the best sweet olive oil to the extent of about two 
dozen teaspoon fills. With each eighth tcaspoonful of oil, add a. 
tcaapoonfnl of white vinegar. Tarrt^ou vinegar, elder vinegar, 
or otherwise sea-soned vinegar can be used by those who like tliem ; 
or a tablespoonful of Freneli mustard may be added. 



Boiled Flounders. 

Put the flounders in a stewpan with a moderate quantity of 
boiliug wafer, seasoned with a little salt; take off the scum, and 
continue the boiling ten minutes. Drain the fish on a fish-plate 
before the fire, and serve. 



Rice mik (Gonfns). 
Blanch in plenty of wat«r, 2 J ozs. of tiest Carolina rice; 
Cool witli plenty of cold water, and drain ; 
Boil 3 pints of milk in a 2-quart stewpan ; 
Mix the rice in the milk, and stir on the fire till boiling; 
Add a lump of sugar and a. small pinch of salt — say \ oz. of 

each; 
Boil for an hour ; serve. 

Other milk soups — vermicelli, semolina, tapioca, etc. — are pre- 
pared in the same way, and form an excellent light supper. 



Potato Surprise. 
Scoop out the inside of a sound potato, leaving the skin at- 
tached on one side to the hole, as a lid. Minee up line the lean 
of a juicy mutton chop, with a little salt and jiepper, put it in the 
potato, pin down the lid, and bake or roast. Before serving (in 
the skin), add a little hot gravy, if the mince seems too dry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 



There can be no sort of doubt that good cheer indulged in, 
either by himself or his ancestors, is the principal cause of every 
man's gout. Even where it is hereditary, the patient will gener- 
ally be found to have assisted in bringing it on by his own love 
of evil things. The cases where it is traceable to lead poison, pe- 
culiar exposure to cold and damp, and a few other rare causes, 
need not trouble us much, as when they do occur their pathology 
is very obvious. 

But if it is due to good cheer, shall we not be able to detect the 
identical article or articles out of w^hose pleasant substance is 
made the scourge to lash us ? Shall we not be able, by exclud- 
ing this, to enjoy the cup without the bitter drop at the end of it? 

Those of our fellow-citizens who drink champagne, port, Ma- 
deira, sherry. Burgundy, London porter, are the most, of all the 
population, disposed to have gout. These liquors contain a pe- 
culiarly large proportion of alcohol; and so, exclaim the growers 
of light wines and total abstainers, alcohol is the cause of gout. 
But wait — observe the Glasgow laborer and the Irish peasant, 
and the Swede and Russ, who consume in the form of spirits six 
times the amount of alcohol that we do. They are quite free from 
gout. 

Is it the acid in these drinks ? Hardly — for they really do not 
contain any marked excess. Or the sugar ? No — or sweetened 
tea would be equally noxious. 

Or is it the peculiar combination of all those ? Possibly. But 
I think a more rational explanation is that the classes who are 
rich enough to enjoy these luxuries are rich enough to enjoy other 
luxuries also. In fact, the cases of gout originating in the indi- 
vidual himself, without his being able to throw any blame upon 
his pedigree, occur in those who daily consume a larger quantity 
of nutritious food than their bodies require, or than can, by the 
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assimilative powers they possess, be converted into useful muscle. 
Hence there is an accumulation of oxidizable matters which fail 
to attain the end of their chemical transformations, which do not 
become urea. So that there remains in the system an excess of 
them, especially of uric acid, convertible into urate of soda, the 
characteristic deposit in gout. Other contributors to the produc- 
tion of gout run hand in hand with the over-eating of meat, rather 
than with indulgence in fermented liquors only. Laziness can 
hardly be dissociated from gluttony — picture the latter, and you 
picture the former. And laziness can easily be understood to act 
in the same direction, by arresting the oxidation which is the re- 
sult of due exercise. Immoral self-indulgence of another sort aids 
the development of gout by the exhaustion of the nervous system 
which it induces without corresponding muscular action.^ And 
the same may be remarked of intellectual pursuits, a love for 
which has been noticed frequently to go along with gout, and 
which tempts the possessor to use his brain and let his limbs lan- 
guish. Damp cold also, by weakening and retarding the circula- 
tion, helps in a minor degree the evil effects of gorging the diges- 
tive organs with nitrogenous food. Snch seems to me the history 
of the origination of gout in the constitution. 

The part played by fermented liquors seems rather the bring- 
ing on of the acute attack, of which almost all habitual sufferers 
can cite an instance. One man takes some port wine, which he 
has left off for years, and the same night is woke up with the hor- 
ribly familiar stab in the small joints. Another drinks a few 
glasses of champagne, and feels his foot twinge and swell before 
he leaves the table. 

This consequence of an unhabitual excess is of the greatest im- 
portance in diagnosis. For we may lay it down as universally 
true that when a few glasses of wine or beer are followed soon by 
the inflammation of a joint or pain in a trunk nerve, the inflam- 
mation or pain is of a gouty nature.^ 

The views above stated as to the origin of gout can suggest 
but one line of preventive treatment. The children of gouty 
families should be brought up to a life of strict abstemiousness 

^ Avai/ie'Aovg BaKxov Kal 2,vGi/ie?Mvg 'A^podirr^g 

Tivvarai Ovydrrip XvGt(ie2.7/£ Tioddypa, — Anihol. Oi'ceca. 
2 Cyr, de I'Alimentation, part ii, chap, ii, article 1. 
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and muscular activity — "to scorn delights and live laborious 
days." They must not compound for temperance in alcohol by 
indulgence in dainty meats, sweet pastry, soft beds, or idleness. 
At the same time I would not encourage them to an ambitious 
athleticism, to glorying too much in their strength. The result 
of this very often causes a reactionary depression at the period of 
middle life, which persons hereditarily healthy can resist, but 
which, in the case of those with ancestral tendency to gout devel- 
ops the disease. 

From the earliest years, vegetables should form a considerable 
portion of the dietary. They should be furnished in great variety, 
so that the young may acquire a taste and a digestion for them. 
The various sorts of " meagre " (or meatless) soups found iti cook- 
ery books, and others which an inventive mind will suggest, 
should be habitual. Porridge for breakfast may be taken to any 
amount — what men are grown upon it in Northumberland and 
the North of Yorkshire! And in buttermilk will be found th-e 
best quencher of the thirst and nourishing digester of other vic- 
tuals as well as itself. As they grow up, the young people should 
be impressed with the reason of this temperance, and urged to' 
persevere in it, not only for their own sakes, but as a moral duly 
for the sake of their descendants. A man has a right to choose 
for himself one of two paths, but he has no right to lead involun- 
tary followers along that which seems the pleasantest at the mo- 
ment. 

If the tackling with the disease by diet and regimen be under- 
taken only after the development of it has taken place, the task is 
much more difficult, but not a fair subject for despair. Dr. Gar- 
rod, than whom none has sought more diligently for medicinal 
remedies for gout, or more advanced our knowledge of its path- 
ology, says that " if a gouty man could entirely lay aside his usual 
habits, and follow in all respects the dictates of nature, there 
would probably be little need to seek relief from medicine."^ By 
"nature" must be meant the higher nature, reason or common 
sense; for man's desires are so perverted by the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and by moral and physical inheritance, that one cannot 
well trust to their guidance in the treatment of disease. But by 



^ Reynolds's System of Medicine, vol, i, p. 875. 
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rational management, it seems pretty cortain that gout may be » 
far checked as will enahle the patient to enjoy life, to live to h!j) 
full term, and to hand down an iiutainted constitution to hie Bue 

An honest trial must be made, for three months at least, of a 
entire abstinence from all alcohol, except a little weak claret am 
water at dinner. If in that time weight is gained, or not lost, L 
the rule of abstinence be established tor good and all. 

If it is found that alcohol cannot, in the judgment of a 
tent temperate medical man, be left off, it will be best to take 
as the habitual form of it, hollands and soda water. The quan 
tity of spirit should never exceed a small wiueglassfnl, and shoiili 
be taken either at dinner, or, in cases of sleeplessness, at bedtimi; 
but not at both. 

Meat should be eaten but once a day. In other r 
advice given in the last chapter as to food and cookery may l 
held valid for gonty persona as well as atonic dyspeptics, Tb( 
obedience of the cook to orders is of paramonut importance; i 
it will be well also to warn onr patient not to be trying this G 
that dish as good for gout, at the bidding of officious friends, bin 
to use his own judgment, usually sounder than theirs and ala 
strengthened by self-interest. 

The digestion of gouty persons is usually much improved by I 
winter sojourn in the dry warm air of the islands and highland) 
which get the b^iefit of Mediterranean breezes. I am unwillinf 
to injure one jjlace by menti(Hiing another, and am disjMKCtl ratha 
to enlai^e upon the general qualities by which that great nurse 
the civilization of the human race, the Mediterranean, can can 
still that gratitude, though we are out of her leading strings. 

Without seeking for recondite cosmic influences, take the ma| 
of Europe, and consider the obvious characters of the waves s 
winds. The supply of Iresh water brouglit by rivers to the Medii 
terrauean is very much, less than that which comes by the Gal 
Stream from the Polar glaciers to the Atlantic It is therefoH 

Salter, and would be Salter still, and in course of geueratioiis ft 

salt, were not a vast stream of Atlantic water flowing in throu^ 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Bciug salter, it is more ready to remetri 
moisture from the air, and less ready to part with it to the aiij 
under varying temperatures than the ocean which surrounds u 
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home. Its temperature also is more equalized throughout ; there 
are not, as with us, hot and cold streams the vapors from which 
meet in the air and precipitate their watery burden on the earth. 
So that the atmosphere is, in the first place, clearer, or has a minor 
degree of hygrometric saturatiou, than in the British Isles, and in 
the second place is leas rainy. 

Of course there is rain, and of course there is east wind and 
north wind in Italy as elsewhere ; but there is not that continuous 
depressing influence of the comhination of a cold wind with a sat- 
urated air which we have. Then the avoidance of these black un- 
Itaiian days does not involve an imjirisonment of a week or two 
in the house; and, in travelling, a change of residence of a few 
miles will often put you completely under shelter. Those who go 
abroad with an old-fashioned guide-book, or take their ideas of 
Italy from the queer little pictures in blue body color that used 
to adorn our nurseries, may be found grumbling, but those who 
have ever tried to travel in Euglanil, and have the faculty of 
comparison, will be well content. When they see the deep in- 
digo horizon, the mark of extra saltness in ocean, which so gener- 
ally bounds the traveller's landscape in Mediterranean lands, they 
will bless it for the clear air of which it is not only the indication 
but the cause. 

The high temperature of the great body of water, so intimately 
intermingled with the land, preserves that of the air from the va- 
riations which we experience. Tliis is of course most especially 
the case on the coast, but even inland it may be experienced. The 
sole exception is that of certain spots in the immediate vicinity of 
snow-clothed mountains, the air blowing over which in the early 
spring is much chilled. So that in such places as Florence, for 
example, a change of wind from a sea-bi-eeze to a Tramoiitana 
may cause a very sudden fall of the thermometer. But yet the 
even temperature of Italy as a whole, compared with England as 
a whole, must be allowed ; its exposed climates are less variable 
than our exposed climates, and its sheltered nooks more com- 
pletely sheltered than ours. 

There is a higher amount and degree of sunlight than in our 
skies, so that all the chemical actions in the animal body must be 
intcnsilied. A conspicuous evidence of this is the readiness with 
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which the skin of the face becomes tanned even in the short and 
fresh winter days. 

Again, the nervous system is much more awake to the effects 
of alcohol ; so that instinctively less quantities are taken to pro- 
duce the required effects. There are south of the Alps very few, 
if any, water drinkers ; but there are also very few indeed who in- 
dulge in strong drink. One does not "feel to want it." A single 
glass of Orvieto or Capri there seems to produce as much exhila- 
rating relief as an allowance of the domestic port or sherry con- 
taining five times the quantity of spirit. And not only is it felt 
superfluous, but positive discomfort is felt as the immediate effect 
of what appear to a stranger moderate doses of alcohol. 

A corresponding observation may be made in respect of animal 
food. Less is hankered after by the invalid, and, moreover, a 
less rich or fat meat than in England. Without a failure of 
appetite, he yet feels satisfied with a smaller quantity. 

In Italy and Spain sleep is less profound, and easier shaken 
off and dispelled by slight disturbances. This light and short re- 
pose is soon found to be the custom of the country, and the mind 
being set at rest is satisfied with it. 

Tliere are no lands where there is so much variety to divert the 
mind from preying on its own thoughts as these. It may be 
doubted whether the past, the present, or the future offers most 
to attract the attention. If none of the strata of historical relics 
interest the traveller, he can still hardly help feeling their present 
picturesqueness, and the loveliness of the forms and colors by 
which they are surrounded ; while to the social or political obser- 
ver the spectacle of a naturally intellectual and industrious people, 
long restrained by untoward circumstances, and now at length 
bursting out for good and for evil into new life, is unique. He 
desires to live, were it only to see what becomes of them. 

Now reflect how these various agencies may act on the human 
body. The dryness of air, without excessive heat or cold, renders 
it unnecessary for mucous membranes to put on their slimy coats 
of mucus. They are in a more active condition for the work of 
absorbing oxygen, digesting, extracting nutriment or water, or 
w^hatever else they are required to do. They are filled with blood, 
and pass it on rapidly with its fresh burden of renewed life to the 
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tissues. So that the disintegration and removal of the eflfete prod- 
ucts that cause gout is actively promoted. 

The evenness of temperature renders it possible for all, invalids 
included, to be a great deal in the open air, and take the exercise 
which has been described as so essential to those of gouty consti- 
tution. 

The action of sunlight in reddening the blood is familiar to 
even the poets. The etiolated plant of northern climes is quickly 
by it rendered crisp and hardy, and the same eifect may be in- 
ferred to take place in the etiolated animal. It is of great im- 
portance in atonic gout. 

Spite of all the arguments of philanthropists, alcohol will always 
remain an evil necessity to brain-working populations in northern 
climes. I do not know but that its occasional use is a necessity 
in all climes. But certainly a little goes further in the south, and 
therefore less is requisite, if any. Thus is avoided the temptation 
to the slight daily excess, which is the most dangerous temptation 
to the gouty. 

It is not alone on the passing traveller that Italy's special (I 
will not call it ^^fatale) dono di bellezza" acts. There is scarce a 
peasant who is not proud of the external aspect of his country,^ 
and I am not at all sure that this feeling is not as powerful an 
assistant as any material agency in enabling him to live and 
flourish contentedly on what would starve or drive into melan- 
choly madness an English convict or pauper. Do not set down 
this as sentimentalism or artistic whim. Consider how continu- 
ally the converse of the experiment is impressed upon us by blue- 
books and sanitary reporters, who are constantly repeating that a 
monotonous colorless life, such as finds its exaggerated type in 
solitary confinement, renders absolutely requisite an excessive 
quantity, and under other conditions an unwholesomely stimulat- 
ing quality, of food, to preserve in health the mind and body, 
although no complaint is made by the sufferer. Why then should 



^ A genuine Italian will often prefer his country's praises to his own in 
whimsical ways. At Salerno we commended a souffl6 to a waiter, who was 
the author of the delicacy: "Call that well made?" said he; " why every 
little lad in Salerno can make as good a one — Si, signori, ogni ragazz' di 
diecianni nella citttl — and there are thirty th(»usand inhabitants!" Untrue 
of course, but patriotic. 
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it not be true that the daily life amonfj picturesque and oh( 
scenes saves the victuals, although the benefited are ignorant c 
their blessings ? 

But it Is indubitably for the stranger, as Filicaja compUin 
hia touching sonnet, that this bnn<^uet of sweets is prineipallj 
spread. Tlie temporary resident profits more than the nativi 
the fair scenes and their associations, by their ennobling and r 
ing effect on the mind, and through the mind on the body. TheJ 
have for him the additional charm of variety and novelty. 

I have dwelt somewhat lengthily on the eflects of a warm tonii 
climate in this chapter, not because its benefits are exclusively 
even principally conBued to the gouty, but to finish up the subjec 
as a whole, and be enabled, when speaking of other dis 
merely to refer to it. 

The most expedient form of exercise for a gouty person is rid* 
ing, as he will not be deterred from it by a little tenderness t 
foot or ankle so often aa if he only walks. 

Gouty persons suffer freq^uently from relaxed, sluggish piles 
especially when travelling. The best regiminal treatment fa 
them is to take some cayenne pepper with foofl a-s an astringenttt 
the mucous membrane of the rectum, and to not only wash th^ 
external orifice, but to dash quite cold water i^inst it till 
of reaction is felt in the bowels, every time after the bowels hav< 
been opened. A full supply of green vegetables in the dietatj 
should be secui'ed. 

I cannot recommend that the malaise which gouty ]^)er8ons o!Uli 
feel for a considerable period, no better and uo worse, should b 
put an end to by a debauch productive of an acute attack. ] 
possibly may hasten the advent of the attack, but there is n 
proof of its bringing the end of it any nearer. Whereas otha 
treatment, which it is not the place to discuss here, accomplislw 
both objects, and gives a chance of escape altogether. 

Timid sufferers will sometimes demand spirits "to keep th 
gout out of the stomach," as they say. Now real gouty gastrila 
is a very terrible malady. I had once the opportunity of examiu 
ing the etoniach of a debauchee who died of it, and found th« 
mucous membrane in a state exactly resembling that produced \yf 
oxalic acid. This, however much to be dreaded, is not likely tn 
be kept off by alcohol. But' in point of fact such affections of tl 
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stomach are very rare, and when they do occur, do not appear to 
be retrocedent, or to arise from repulsion of the external inflam- 
mation into the viscera, but to be an extension of the morbid pro- 
cess, and to bear the same relation to gout that pericarditis bears 
to rheumatic fever. So that one does not see how anything but 
harm can be done bv alcohol. 

In spite of its rarity, it is curious how much patients talk about 
" gout in the stomach." I have often thought that medical men 
must have called by that name attacks of acute dyspepsia from 
indigestible food, or of windy spasms, or of gastric neuralgia. 
These last are likely enough to happen to the gouty, but differ 
nowise in their requirements from the same ailments occurring in 
others. 

The regimen of Rheumatic Gout does not vary except in the 
details, which must be suited to each individual case, from that 
of Gout. 

Chronic Rheumatism, or the rheumatics, seldom need lay a 
patient up, if he will adopt the simple dietetic expedient of eating 
a certain quantity of fresh mustard with every meal, much if he 
is worse than usual, a little if he is pretty comfortable. He 
should avoid bathing in cold water, which will tend to derange 
his digestion. 

We must, however, carefully make the diagnosis in each in- 
stance between chronic rheumatism, which is a disease of the 
fibrous tissues, and neuralgic pains, which run along the lines of 
the nerves. The latter are not unfrequently benefited by cold 
water, and are aggravated by warmth, especially by a h5t bed. 
Medicinal treatment is here essential. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GRAVEL, STONE, ALBUMINURIA, AND DIABETES. 

Urinary Diseases form a separate class for the consideration 
of the dietician, because in them we have to keep in mind not 
only what is likely to affect the general health, but also what will 
affect the kidneys and bladder specially, by producing a secretion 
6apable of exercising a locally deleterious action. 

Uric acid forms the nucleus of the great majority of urinary 
concretions, and many entirely consist of it. The small red grains, 
like cayenne pepper, and the brown lumps of gravel or stone, are 
all of considerable hardness and of smooth exteriors, so that their 
presence is often unfelt, till they make themselves evident, either 
by passing out into daylight, or by concreting together and be- 
coming large enough to be a mechanical impediment. The great 
object in treatment must be to prevent the deposit of uric acid in 
the renal secretion ; and when the tendency to it is once proved, 
not to await the advent of symptoms, which only arise at late 
periods of the disease. 

Uric acid is deposited only when it is in excess. Excess of 
uric acid in the system is, if not absolutely identical, at all events 
closely related to the diathesis of gout. So that all that has been 
said about the regimen of that disease may be applied without* 
any reservation to this contingency also. The strict observance 
of it is the more urgent in the degree that stone is the more pain- 
ful and dangerous of the two. 

Oxalate of lime is a substance whose very presence in the urine 
is decidedly abnormal and morbid. It may be derived by occa- 
sional accident from some article of food, such as tomatoes, or 
rhubarb, or sorrel, without inconvenience accruing ; but when not 
to be accounted for in this way, it evidences a departure from 
health, and the persistence of its deposit leads to a most painful 
form of stone. Its shape is sharp-pointed crystals, and these 
grow together into knobby masses, which, whether from their 
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ibrm or otter unexplained causes, give rise to great agony in the 
parts they forae iuto coiitact with. It is of great moment, there- 
fore, to detect its existence iu the urine at an early date, so as to 
anticijiate the evil results. 

Oxalate of lime is often found in children who live in the 
country and have been under-fed. In this case it would appear 
to arise from their eating an excess of acid fruits and bad vegeta- 
bles, and drinking hard unboiled water. Chemists t«ll us that 
citric, malic, and other organic acids distributed through the vege- 
table world, are liable to conversion into oxalic; so that it is not 
necessary that it should be naturally a constituent of the food 
eaten, but may arise during its fermentation or digestion. 

It also is formed in the urine of adults in consequence of ex- 
posure to damp cold, defi<;iency of fresh air, and a low monotonous 
diet. The debility arising frora frequent attacks of gout also in- 
daees the formation, ao that it appears mingled with urate of am- 
monia or soda, easily distinguishable from that amorphous deposit 
by the pointed octahedral shape of the crystals under the micro- 
scope. The persons iu whom I have found oxalate of lime have 
been of a nervous sensitive constitution, and those of the male 
sex have frequently suffered from nocturnal seminal emissions. 
They always feel much the irritation of the neck of the bladder 
induced by the morbid urine. 

The indication afforded by the formation of oxalate of lime is 
to secure a generous animal diet, warm clothing, fresh air, gentle 
exercise and rest ; but, above all, that repose of mind the want of 
which is a prominent cause of the indigestion. Rhubarb, sorrel, 
((Jjple.s, pears, and in short any raw fruit and vegetables, should 
be avoided. Water-cresses and lettuce are the least objectionable, 
as they are sedative to the urinary organs and prevent a scorbutic 
condition of the blood. A small quantity of old spirits and 
water at meals does not in general disagree. 

Phmphoiic salts are a natural ingi-edient in the urine. The 
healthier a man is the more of them does he excrete. In the 
normal condition of acidity of the urine they are quite dissolved. 
But when from the irritating presence of a foreign body, such as 
a uric acid calculus for instance, the surface of the mucous mem- 
brane of the urinary apparatus becomes so alkaline that it makes 
the water alkaline also, then the phosphatic salts are concreted 
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into crystals and solid masses. Thus the uric acid calculus, ol 
other foreign body, becomes coated with a layer of a nature qiiita 
different from its own. Idiopathic or constitutional inflammatita 
of the bladder and kidneys may also deprive the urine of it9 
healthy acidity, and cause phosphatic gravel to concrete without 
any visible nucleus to concrete upon. Bnt I cannot say I havi 
seen the same happen from the temporary alkalinity dependent o 
taking soda, magnesia, or potash in the mediciue or diet. How 
ever, where there is a fear of this result, in ca^e of an alkali beinj 
required, it is wise to use the more diffusible one, ammonia, 

The treatment of the morbid condition here alluded to is whollj 
surgical. The mechanical removal of the cause of irritation ii 
imperative where it is possible. Where it is impossible, the sp 
cial treatment of the local inflammation causing it is the only r 
tional procedure. 

Gravel formed of the strange greenish substance called " cysHv! 
is very rare. I have met with only one person who has evft 
passed it, and he seems to be nowise deteriorated in health. Froo 
the large quantity of sulphur it contains (26 per cent.) it woulf 
seem to be formed by the decomposition of some animal i 
perhaps solidi^ed mucus. 

Chronic Albuminuria, or Bright'a disease of the kidneys, is 
complex state, the complication of which involves several condll 
tions with sepanite bearings on the choice of the most appropriati 
diet and regimen. 

The essential feature in Bright's disease is an imperfect nutt 
tion of the smaller bloodvessels, by reason of which they loa 
their elasticity and tone, become thick and friable, are obstrneted 
and are unable to supply the glandular structui-e of the kidnq 
with the blood for depuration. Hence a retention of the ure 
which should be cleansed out from the circulating blood. 
blood thus fouled fails to absorb sufficient oxygen, is imperfeetlji 
aerated, and cannot renew ite red particles. Hence, with the r 
tention of urea there is ansemia also. By the force of the hea 
the fluid is still driven along, bnt it meets obstruction, instead o 
help, in its course from the action of the capillaries ; and thep 
ensues an exudation of the easiest e.xuded, that is the serous, pal 
of its substance into the nearest open space. Hence the urine, ( 
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the same time that it lacks the urea which it ought to carry away, 
is loaded with albumen abnormally abstracted from the circula- 
tion. . 

The object aimed at by the dietician should be to supply the 
nutrient organs with aliment which is the most readily and rapidly 
convertible into blood and tissue, namely, digestible animal food 
in frequent moderate quantities. He will also feed the anaemic 
blood with iron, and in his use of drugs will choose such as con- 
tribute to rectify the deficiencies of the digestion. Bearing in 
mind the fouling of the blood with effete matters, he will advise 
a copious use of aqueous drinks, which flow out readily by the 
kidneys, carrying with them such constituents of the diseased 
body as are soluble in water. Especially will he carefully dis- 
abuse the mind of his patient of the notion that drinking water 
leads to dropsy, and that the thirst should be thwarted on this 
ground. The warning is very necessary ; for an albuminuriac 
hardly ever escapes at least some subcutaneous collection of fluid 
in the face or legs ; and if his doctor has previously been urging 
on him the use of diluents, he accuses them of having caused the 
symptom. In point of fact the best and only thoroughly safe 
diuretic for the relief of albuminurious dropsy, is water, and it is 
also a valuable preventive. 

In disease of the structure of the kidneys, and especially in al- 
buminuria, it is obvious that harm must be done by alcohol. 
There is no thoroughfare through the kidneys for the natural 
amount of urea and phosphates, still less for the alcohol. Thus 
the ordinary safety-valve is shut up. In this* condition coma is 
often brought on prematurely by neglect of the warning voice of 
the sensations. Albuminuriacs will always remark that they feel 
stupid and sleepy after their accustomed amount of wine, and this 
should be a hint to their medical attendant to leave it off, instead 
of encouraging them to persist on the plea of weakness, as is often 
done. 

An additional reason in behalf of abstinence is that albuminu- 
ria, at least in its chronic form, indicates a degenerative diathesis, 
which has been already pointed out as one of the bad influences 
upon health of alcohol. Whether alcohol or cold be the sharper 
blade of the shears so apt to cut short life's thread by Bright's 
disease, I care not greatly, inasmuch as it cannot be questioned 
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that both of them have that tendency. It is their union which is 
so irresistible a foe to the poorer working classes who come to 
hospitals, and it is the avoidance of that union which protracts 
the lives of our wealthy patients. I cannot repent of including 
albuminuria with its attendant evils among the diseases caused by 
alcohol, and I very much object to the gin and whisky punch, the 
hot grogs and the spirituous diuretics which I have known albu- 
minuriacs advised to drink. If they must have the liquors, let 
them at any rate indulge in an occasional bout and be done with 
it, and not consume their poison in its most fatal form of small re- 
peated doses. Warm diluents are just as good diuretics without 
alcohol as with it. 

There is considerable diflSculty in persuading albuminuriacs to 
persist in a systematic milk diet ; but if it could be managed, I 
am persuaded nothing would give a better chance of putting a 
stop to the progress of the lesion. 

In Diabetes certainly life is prolonged, and the risk of the in- 
tercurrent maladies diminished, by a diet from which sugar and 
articles which form sugar are, as far as practicable, excluded. 

M. Bouchardat, Professor of Hygiene at the University of Paris, 
gives the following list of eatables whose chemical composition 
makes them injurious to diabetics : 

Sugar ; 

Bread of any kind, or pastry ; 

Rice, maize, and other starchy grains ; 

Potatoes, arrowroot, tapioca, among root products ; 

Sago, among piths ; 

Amcmg manufactured starches, macaroni, vermicelli, and semo- 
lina ; 

Of vegetable seeds, peas and beans of all sorts, and chestnuts; 

Radishes, turnips, beetroot, carrots ; 

All preserved fruits, apples, and pears ; 

Honey, milk, beer, cider, sweet and sparkling wines, lemonades, 
and such-like sweetened acid drinks. 

Happily the list of permissible articles of diet is somewhat 
longer, and might easily be extended by the introduction of nutri- 
tious eatables kept out of European markets by want of demand. 
The diabetic may eat without fear — 

Meat of all kinds, brown or white, boiled, roast, or grilled, and 
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seasoned with any sauce pleasing to the palate, provided there be 
no flour or sugar in it ; 

To the curious gourmet, affected with diabetes, it may be men- 
tioned that Professor Bouchardat especially commends the flesh of 
carnivorous animals, and advises their trying cat, dog, and fox. 
Probably larks, robins, and dqcks will be more to their taste. 
The liver, however, should not be eaten, and by removing the fat 
a great deal of the rank flavor of the carnivora is avoided; 

All sorts of fish, shell-fish, and lobsters ; 

Eggs; 

Cream and cheese ; 

Spinach, endive, lettuce, sorrel, asparagus, hop-tops, artichokes, 
French beans, Brussels sprouts, cabbage (the last " very good w^ith 
pickled pork or bacon," says the good-natured professor) ; 

Salads of cress, endive, American cress, corn salad, dandelion, 
lettuce, with a full allowance of oil and hard-boiled eggs; 

Fresh vegetable ghiten, i. e., dough with the starch \yashed out, 
may be made into an agreeable dish with grated Parmesan or 
Gruy^re cheese and butter ; 

Anchovy and E-avigote butter (see Gouff6) ; 

For dessert, olives. On high days and holidays, when the pa- 
tient has begun to improve, some fresh summer fruit, of course 
without sugar. 

The wearing hunger may be much appeased by chewing cocoa 
beans. 

For drink, a bottle and a half of good claret or Burgundy may 
be taken in the day. Those who prefer it may take instead 
brandy and soda-water, one part of the former to nine of the lat- 
ter. Fresh beef tea is a capital quencher of thirst. 

Coffee with cream .^ 

It may be observed that several of these last-named victuals are 
not entirely devoid of sugar, starch, or inosite ; but the quantity 
is so small that they may be conceded as a variety, and are not 
considered dangerous by our chief authority on the subject who 
has been here quoted. The menu has not been improved by any 
of the subsequent writers on the subject, whose efforts have been 
mainly directed to the pharmaceutical treatment of the disease. 



Bouchardat, Bu Biabete sucr^, Paris, 1852. 
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Diabetic patients should always chew slowly, eat often but 
moderately; and drink should be taken in the same fashion. 

They will assist digestion much by wearing a flannel belt round 
their waist next the skin. 

They should take a great deal of gentle exercise in the open air. 

The digestion will also be improved by quinine and strychnine, 
to which may be added, with the approbation of the dietician, cod- 
liver oil. The action of soda, also, in augmenting the secretion 
of gastric juice, may be brought into play by the dietetic employ- 
ment of Vichy water. 

Among the substances forbidden to diabetics, is unhappily in- 
cluded that which is proverbially the one thing needful, " the staff* 
of life." Bread is the article of diet most prominently starchy 
and deleterious, and at the same time the most difficult to deny. 
To get over this difficulty, M. Bouchardat devised a sort of sham 
bread made of gluten. But it is agreeable neither to the eye nor 
to the taste, arid the patients on w^hom I have tried it have pre- 
ferred going without bread altogether.^ A much more palatable 
substitute is proposed by Dr. Pavy in his well-known work on 
Diabetes — namely, cake made of powdered almonds and eggs. 

However, my own opinion is that we do not act wisely in en- 
forcing a diet w^hich is really intolerable to the patient. The ob- 
ject to be gained is to conciliate the stomach, appetite, and fancy 
into taking the greatest possible amount of animal food and olea- 
ginous matter — in fact, to assimilate the patient, as much as pos- 
sible, to the Esquimaux and Pampas Indians, who have nothing 
but water and beef, beef and water, from the cradle to the grave. 
And if he eats the heartier for having a biscuit, or crust, or glass 
of porter, or even a forbidden vegetable with his meals, it is better 
to give him his way than to tempt him to break through all rules 
altogether by playing the tyrant. 

There is a doubt felt how far the patient's unnatural thirst 
ought to be gratified. Abstinence diminishes the quantity of 
urine of course. But is that an advantage? It would seem bet- 
ter, if the blood gets loaded with sugar, as analysis proves it to 
be, for the foreign ingredient to be washed out by an ample out- 
flow, than for it to remain at the risk of poisoning the tissues. It 
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will be found that the thirst is closely proportioned to the amount 
of sugar requiring expulsion. When the diet is changed from 
starchy to meaty food, much less is drupk, and much less evacu- 
ated by the kidneys, although no restriction has been laid upon 
the appetite for liquids. I do not, therefore, check patients in 
drinking as much diluent as they wish. 

In all diseases which aflFect the mucous membrane of the uri- 
nary apparatus, such as the irritation of a stone in the kidneys, 
ureter, or bladder, an enlarged prostate, gonorrhoea, etc., malt 
liquors are peculiarly deleterious. They increase the secretion of 
pus, and often bring it back again when it has stopped for several 
days. This is not to be accounted for by the alcohol therein con- 
tained, since neither weak spirits and water nor sound claret has 
the same effect ; but it must arise from some peculiar condition of 
the transformed malt forming an irritating ingredient in the 
water. 
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DEFICIEXT EVACUATION, 



C0STIVENE8S must be regarded as a disorder of the wholfi 
system, aud not of the intestinal canal alone. The first object 
treatment should be to relieve the body of the presence of excre 
mentitious matter, the predominance of which in the blood i 
shown by the dingy, feculent tint of the complexion, the sluggiafi 
thoughts, the headache, and the slow circulation. Purgative^ 
then, may judiciously be used to commence with ; for the imiiKi 
diate relief they afford to the feelings of discomfort is great. 
let not the relief be set down to the mere " clearing out the bowels f 
it is the cleansing of the blood which is the real aim of the remedy 
and the real cause of the relief. An inspecticin of what coma 
away shows that it has been newly made ; it is fresh bile and othd 
constituents of recent fseces, not of those which have rested lonj 
in the canal. 

Nothing is easier than thus with a vigorous pill and draught b 
drive away, as by a charm, the patient's discomforts; and hel 
ready enough to cry out that no more is wanted. But what is tbi 
consequence of leaving off treatment ? The renewal of the bloc 
and tissues not having had tinie to regain its original activity-* 
there not being enough uew-made blood to carry on vigorous lifi 
— tlio effete materials again collect, and the disease takes a i 
start. Again and again the coarse expedient is calleil for, and a 
last fails to effect its object of giving relief. 

To avoid this evil consequence it is prudent to adm 
no quickly acting purgatives which completely empty the ab* 
dominal canal, but rather such as cause a gradual increase in tfc 
solid matter of the stools. Aloes and rhubarb are the beat evacus 
tive ; and I find it also beneficial to combine with the chosen dru] 
some resin, which acts as a tonic to the mucous membrane, aw 
prevents the exudation of serum and mucus. Two or three graiQ 
of aloes-aud myrrh-pill, everj- night, will in a week produce Bt 
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the good effect of strong puliation ; and it will produce tlio good 
permanently instead of merely for a time, 

AH superfluoug food of the sort tliat has the property of arrest- 
ing evacuation must be left off. Wine, beer, tea, and coffee must, 
on this account, be excluded from the dietary; and milk, cocoa, 
whey, soda-water, Seltzer- water, etc., substituted for them. 

Water is a very ready remedy, and certainly a very rational 
one, when the evacuation by destructive assimilation is deficient. 
The experiments of Dr. Bocker and of Dr. Faick' show the in- 
crea.se of interstitial metamorphosis by this agent to be in close 
proportion to the quantity taken ; and all who have heard or read 
of the agreeable sensations uf patients during their submission to 
the " Water-cure " cannot question its capability of removing 
matter from the tissue. Herein lies its strength; for, as Dr. 
Bocker observes, " the demand for new tissue, as expressed in the 
sensation of hunger, keeps pace exactly with tlie extent of the 
metamorphosis." 

A much less amount of water-drinking than is involved in a 
hydropathic course will often be of great service. Let the patient 
take, the first thing of a morning, a tumbler of water made spicy 
by a few cloves which have been placed overnight in the tumbler 
and had boiling water poured on them — a weak clove-tea in fact. 

Warm hip-baths are also of great service, and can be borne 
from the first even by those reduced to extreme anaimia and life- 
lessness. Afterwards a cold douche bath, administered by sitting 
in warm water and having a bucket of cohl water poured down 
the spine, or squirted against the loins with a garden syringe, is 
of essential use, by actively promoting the life of the skin and 
capillaries. Raising the specific gravity of the water by the addi- 
tion of salt prevents the chill which fresh water is apt to impart. 

Green vegetables, of which spinach is the completest specimen, 
should be freely eaten, and summer fruits. Porridge is an ex- 
cellent breakfast ; and brown bread, so that it be not new, is bene- 
ficial as supplying a good quantity of material for the bowels to 
act upon. Watercresses and dandelion are useful eaten raw, and 
the watery extract from the root of the latter forms a suitable 
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drug to assist the digestive organs. Horace recommends lettuces,' 
and with some reason. Both they and spinach may lie made into 
son[]. 

Koast apples and stewed prunes are much better suited than 
pastry as a second course for the patienta we are now considering. 
Stewed prunes can also be taken with meat. Figs can be eaten 
either cold or in a pudding. 

Bacon, the most eoothing of fats to the digestive canal, eaten 
at meals, or two teaspooufuls of salad oil taken at bedtime, pre- 
vent that drying and hardening of the contents of the bowels 
which causes much of the inconvenience, and they also augment 
the activity of the liver. 

Bed wines should be avoided by the costive ; they cause piles. 
The best of the white sorts are Chablis, Sftuterne, and Capri. 

A careful diagnosis should be made between deficient evacua- 
tion (as above described) from costiveness, and that which de- 
pends on aniemiaor old age. 

In anosmia there is almost always joined with it (in the female 
sex) a deficiency of catamenial dischai^e. It is scanty, pale, or 
even altogether absent. This is an indication for the use of iron, 
phosphatic salts of lime, and cod-liver oil. A diet drink of cin- 
chona is especially useful in such cases. 

Porridge. 

Always use the coarsely ground Scotch oatnical. Mix two 
tablespoon fuls of it with a small teacupful of cold water till it is 
of uniform consistence. Tlien pour in a pint of boiling water, 
and keep boiling and stirring it for forty miuntes. It is then fit 
to eat, but may be kept simmering till wanted, if a little more 
water be added as the other steams away. It should be served 
in a soup plate quite hot, and cold milk added to reduce it to an 
eatable temperature. 

Brown Bread. 

One of the most useful purposes to which to apply brown bread 
is to make it into bread sauce, in the manner before mentioned 
for white bread. Mixed with tomatoes, it makes a capital sauoa 
for costive persons. 

Brown bread biscuits are also eligible. 
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Oaimeal Flummery. 

Take erusliGd Embden grits in proportion to the quantity re- 

Jyuired. Put them into a broad pan, cover with water, stir up 

retber, and let stand for twelve liours. Then pour off the water 

I long as it runs clear. Add tr&ih water, mix, and let stand 

welve hours more. Repeat the same process a third time. When 

■the oatmeal has been thus macerated thirty-six hours, strain it 

1 a hair sieve and boil it, stirring vigorously till it is quite 

^ick. Pour it, to cool, in a dish, and eat it cold with milk, or 

1^ little wine and sugar. 

Spinach Soup. 

Pick all the stalks from IJ lb. weight of fresh spinach; wash 

b and chop it; put it in a 3-quart stewpan with four ounces of 

Bitter; stir it over the fire for five minutes; add an ounce of 

r and stir again for three or four minutes. Then stir in two 

l^uarts of chicken broth till it boils. Simmer it on a cool stove 

ft&r half an hour, and add a smalt teaspoonful of cream. Serve 

Vvith it some pulled bread fried or baked. 

Endive or lettuce soup may be prepared in the same way. 

Lettuces with Gravy (GouffS). 
Take 8 round and fhll cabbage-lettuces ; trim off all the outside 

Rieaves ; wash and blanch for 10 minutra ; cool them well ; squeeze 

pthe water out; cut them in two; lay them open on a dish, and 
season them with 3 pinches of salt ; tie the halves together, and 
put in a 2-quart =t«wpan ; cover them with broth and add 2 gills 
of stock pot fat, 1 fagot,' and 1 onion with 2 cloves stuck in it; 
place a round of paper on the top, and simmer for 2 hours ; when 
cooked, drain on a cloth : untie and open the lettuces again ; cnt 
the stalks out, and fold the leaves round, giving to each piece an 

' Oval shape, about 3 inches by 2 inches, and dish them in a circle. 

I Reduce 1 1 pint of household gravy to half the quantity : pour 

"it over the lettuces, and serve. 

Thin slices of crumb of bread, cut to the shape of the lettuces, 
can be put in the intervals between the lettuces. 



' A fagot shou 
ftnd a bay-leRf. 
break off in cooki 
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NERVE DISORDEEH. 



N 



§ 1. Hysteria. 

It has been autboritatively stated that "the physician can do 
but little for one who is bom hysteric ; i. e., for one whose disease 
is but an exaggeration of her habitual, constitutional state."^ I 
cannot agree in that sentence, for I am sure that a judicious medi- 
cal adviser may verj' often give, even to such a born sufferer as 
above described, advice which will enable her not only to be com- 
fortable herself, but to be a useful member of society. And of 
such advice one point of dietetic legimen will always form a part 
in every single case — " T^et no fermented or ppirituons liquid ever 
cross your lips." I have not a shadow of a doubt that at least 
one-third of the subjects of hereditary hysteria we come across, 
would never have developed into the declared disease had they ob- 
served this abstinence- 
Hysteria has alrearly been spoken of, in a chapter concluding ' 
the second part of this volume, as kept up, if not originally 
started, by alcohol. This is most especially true (according to my 
observation) of those irregular chronic forma of the ailment where 
there are few, if any, stormy paroxysms or convulsions. I have 
been surprised to find how often a total abstinence from fermented 
and spirituous liquors is followed by.a restoration of the invalid's 
strength. That incapacity for exertion, which made a witty hys- 
teriao say the other day that she should take " Non possumua " as , 
her motto, vanishes as if by magic, and your patient cheerfully 
adopts all the further means for her cure. 

It is not here meant to be implied that hysteria in all cases, or 
even in any large proportion of cases, is brought on by tippling. 
Such an idea is quite negatived by the age and social condition 
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of most of its victims. Compared with hereditary and educa- 
tional influences, with mental depression, with starvation, with 
tea-drinking, with pelvic irritation, with dyspepsia, the experience 

Lef the ailment (as collected by M. Briquet') shows the evil power 
if alcohol to be inconsiderable in the number it thus immediately 

l-iifFects. Still I cannot but think that if they had been made from 
clinical records in this country, his statistics would have assigned 
more importance to it as an originating influence. What we are 
concerned with now, however, is its injnrious action on the disease 
already established. Of that 1 have no doubt. And I find a 
full explauatioQ of the fact in the innutrition of the nerve tissue 
which was illustrated by experiment io the former chapter on 
" Alcohol." 

There is in the treatment of hysteria a difficulty of diagnosis 
which especially concerns the use of alcohol, namely, that arising 
from the frequent occurrence in the same person, and at the same 
time too very often, of some variety of neuralgia, such as inter- 
mittent tic, brow ague, and stitch in the side, which when they 
occur alone are benefited by high living and port wine. A trim- 
ming treatment is necessary here, but if the hysteria predominates, 

Ll strongly object to the employment of alcoholic stimulants. 

m The momentary relief afforded by the poison puts a mountain- 

t'OOS difficulty in the path of those who would give their clients 
advice grounded on the truths established by science. We feel 
ourselves so weak, that some have swallowed the fallacies of tee- 
fotalism, so as to be able to " answer a fool according to his folly." 
Others of lis, to keep one another up by mutual moral support, 
banded together two years ago, to sign a protest against the misuse 

, of alcohol iu medicine. And I do think that the latter movement 
3 had considemble effect in rousing the consciences of medical 
1 to the meanness of conciliating patients, especially nervous 
intients, by allowing them to drciwn pain in what is a final poison. 
The best way of breaking off the habit of yielding to the per- 
verted sensation which so insidiously cries for alcohol, is immedi- 
y and altogether to relinquish it. Terrible sometimes is the 
iggle, yet it is a bracing and ennobling conflict; whereas the 
long-continued daily annoyance of giving it up little by little is 
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on the whole quite as painful, and is often enfeebling to the mind. 
Moi-eover, courage is likelier to give way in a month than in a 



A generous nitrogenous diet is essential iu the treatment of 
hysteria. Meat should be eaten at breakfast, and it will be found 
to be less repulsive and easier digested if the internal viscera be 
previously braced up by a shower bath, or a cold douche to the 
spine. The be.st drink is milk and soda water, in the proiwrtion 
of about half of each. 

The hysteric temperameut will in the female sex sometimes 
cause functional derangement of the periodical evacuation, either 
in excess, defect, or painfulness. As a rule, all local treatment is 
to be avoided, and the attention of the patient withdrawn from 
what is, in point of fact, a mere accidental symptom to a due 
regulation of the diet and regimen. And the same rule will ap- 
ply to irritation of the urinary organs, 

Polliitio nocturna in men also often arises from the same cause- 
Excluding the cases where thia annoyance depends on worms or 
piles in the rectum, it will be found that nine-tenths of the sub- 
jects of it come of hysterical families, and may be relieved by 
anti-hysteric treatment. If it is associated with impotentia coram 
fcsmina, the diagnosis of the temperament is the more easy. Here 
again local interference is most pernicious. 



§ 2. Deuricm Tremens, Alcoholism. 

Nobody but a whimsical doctrinaire would propose to relieve 
physical phenomena really similar in essential matters to such as 
are caused through a drug, by administering an additional similar 
stimulant. No man of plain, unclouded common sense does so in 
words ; but in act, the vulgar drunkard looks upon himself as 
performing a feat of wisdom, when he takes "a hair of the dog 
that bit him.'" What this does (if it is strong enough to do any- 
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thing) is to etop the paiuful process of eliminating the toxic agent. 
It is equivalent to an attempt to sootlie retching when a man has 
swallowed an ounce of laudanum. The retching may be soothed 
certainly, aud by an additional dose of the laudanum itself; but 
the sufferer is all the worse in tlie end. 

Afi a remedy for drunkenness some have employed the agency, 
supposed to be antagonistic to alcohol, of sulphuric ether. It has 
been useful in dead-drunkenness (coma), and those who have in- 
dulged in secret will sometimes steady themselves and cover the 
airy evidence of their brandy dram with an odor which hopes to 
pass as an article of materia medica. I suspect the proceeding 
ditfere in nowise from that above-named. The safest and quickest, 
though not the pleasantest, cures for the remorse of a guilty 
stomach, are patience and diluents. Let the sick man, if he still 
on principle adheres to his " hair," make it as little a one as pos- 
sible, and drowned, as completely as possible, in the antagonistic 
fluid, water; and let the patience be seasoned with repentance; 
and tlien he may ealculate safely on being no worse in the end for 
his temporary folly. In this case what happens, probably, is a 
retention of effete matters, especially in the nervous tissue, pro- 
portionally greater than that noted in Experiments I, II, and 
III,' in the ratio of the amount of alcohol held in the body at 
once — a retention followed by a copious evacuation, not only of 
the retained matters, but of the results of an increase in destruc- 
tive assimilation. Hence a feeling, not of satisfaction, as when 
retiiined effete matters are got rid of by a timely purge, but of 
painful exhaustion. The botly is actually lighter, as noticed by 
Sanctorius, but, from weariness, feels heavier. After the evacua- 
tion has gradually ceased, there is no reason to doubt that the 
body quite recovers itself, for temporary functional disturbances, 
when time is allowed for full conupletion of the crisis, leave no 
organic traces. 

So that the occasional (say " monthly " in deference to Sanctor- 
ius) drunkard, if he also takes a monthly bout of penitence and 
temperance, probably does not shorten his days. But that he 
thereby lengthens them or gladdens them, implies a condition of 
things that never need voluntarily be submitted to in Europe. 
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It implies a monotony of surroundings wliieh will thaak n misery I 
for a change, and cloek-Iike liabits unbroken by the tlue mental 
and bodily stimulants of natnral life. It implies an existence ap- 
proaching to that of the Pitcairn Islanders, the descendants of the 
crew of the " Bounty," who are described by their rare visitors as 
having eliminated from their little community all that could lead 
to sorrow or irr^ularify, without diseases and without doctors; 
and yet they rapidly grow old, and soon after forty are calmly 
gatliered to their forefathers, simply becanse they have nothing . 
else to do. Their last sexagenarians were some survivors of the 1 
original mutineers. This is an extreme case, but we sometimes \ 
come across examples of too mouotonons an existence even in 
civilized life, as, for instance, in the families of respectable persons, 
engaged in safe trade. Amusement and ambition, from want of , 
use, fail to attract them, and considerable ingenuity is often re- i 
qnired to make them oare for anything. Dramatic entertainmenta, 
either on stage, platform, or pulpit, afford the readiest resource; I 
but of course any hobby in which the patient may himself act a 
part, is much more valuable. All these are much healthier stimu- 
lants than alcohol; and moreover, whatever sanatory merits in- 
toxication might have, the moral objection'! to it would outweigh 
them all, and in apite of the authority of Sanctorins and our grat- 
itude to him as a physiologist, I hope I shall never again hear 
any one advised to get drunk for the good of his health. 

Delirium EbridatiB, " mad drunkenness," is the systematio name : 
given to a form of intoxicatioti, whose peculiarity depends on the ( 
diathesis or temperament of the sufferer's brain. While most 
grow stupid, quarrelsome, or maudlin under drink, some (with ■ 
probably a latent taint of insanity in them) have a dangerous ten- ■ 
dency to grow furious, and to have delusions which still further 
excite their fury. The affection is, in fact, a sort of mania, ex- 
hibited only during the presence of alcohol in the blood. Inde 
in Dr. Darwin's days, it was apparently considered true man 
and as bleeding was usual in mania then, it was practiced for 
deliriTim ebrietatis also, thougb not with tlie approbation of that i 
far-sightfld physician, who, in this and many other things, i 
much in advance of his generation. He says, " Venesection, I' J 
believe, sometimes destroys those who would otherwise have re- 
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covered in a few hours.'" He i^comraenclB emetics and watery 
liquids, which are antagonistic to alcohol, and therefore I presume 
he would join me in classing this among the diseases where alco- 
hol is to be avoided. It is important to distinguish it from mad- 
ness, in which alcohol is sometimes useful, as will be afterwai-ds 
noticed. A few hours will certify the diagnosis, as delirium ebricr- 
taiis is soon recovered from, unless the patient be a constant 
tippler. 

Ddirium Tremens — or " the Iiorrors " — is the familiar and dis- 
tinct form of disease of the nervous system arising from the long- 
continued deleterious influence of alcohol on health. Its pathology 
has already (p. 211, etc.) been assigned to an arrest of the renewal 
of the ti^uGS, especially those which contain phosphorus — au arrest 
found by experiment when even small quantities of alcohol are 
ingested, and apparently directly proportioned to the continuous- 
ness of the ingestion. It is distinct from delirium dirieiaiie, not 
only in its symptoms, which are too well known to need repeti- 
tion, but in the fa^t that these symptoms seldom, if ever, follow 
immediately on an unusual excess. It is true that a man may be 
I mad drunk, and after a time drivel off into the horrors, if he is 

^^H an habitual dram-drinker; but he does not, as a rule, get struck 
^^^rvith the horrors during his debauch. Indeed, this form of dis- 
^^^Kiease, as often as not, is the consequence of a sudden omission of 
^^^■ihe cu»toniary stimulant. It is on the ground of this last-named 
^^^Kj&ct, apparently, that some practitioners have thought it best to 
^^B^ continue the use of alcohol, while the patient is still raving and 
I trembling from its efi'ects. I do not understand them to suppose 

that they are acting on any homceopathic principle : they aim only 

tat fending olF the danger of the excessive crisis by restoring that 
condition of alcoholic saturation the patient enjoyed previously, 
and during which he did not fall into delirium tremens, I can- 
not agree with those practitioners. Truly enough the raving, and 
tlie terror, and the trembling, and the sweating, and the awful 
chaos of dreaming and wakefulness, in which the poor wretch is 
plunged, are made somewhat more tolerable by the dose — the 
inins are palliated. Nevertheless, there is a higher aim of treat- 
ment than [Milliation of pain ; the danger to life do^ not depend 
1 ' Zaonomia, ii, 1, ! 
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on these symptoms, but on the suspension of the controlling func- 
tions of the brain ; and to that suspension and danger each addi- 
tional drop of alcohol must contribute its share. I feel sure that 
life is risked by the alcoholic treatment of delirium tremens ; and 
the risk of life is, in this disease especially, the paramount con- 
sideration. For the patient has brought it on himself by his own 
fault, and so long as he does not die I am very little anxious to 
spare him the pains and penalties of his self-indulgence, which 
pains and penalties may perhaps contribute useful lessons of future 
conduct. 

My own plan of treatment has been to cut off the supply of 
alcohol — at once, and,^ so far as my power extends,, forever. Where 
there is no vomiting, I give a mustard emetic, and then a purga- 
tive enema. If the t)atient is quiet enough, the vital temperature, 
which, as we have seen (p. 20S), is lowered by alcohol, should be 
kept up by a warm bath, or at least by hot ablutions. And fresh 
material for new tissue, with assistance in getting rid of effete tis- 
sue, should be assiduously furnished in the shape of meat and 
water united^ as beef tea with the pounded beef in it. A sift of 
pepsin mixed with grated Parmesan cheese will make it spicy 
for the jaded stomach, and promote its digestion. The addition 
is especially desirable if in consequence of vomiting the food has 
to be taken by enema. (See recipe for the enema, p. 242.) 

It will be seen that the intention of the abovementioned treat- 
ment is to evacuate the alcohol, and to counteract its suspensory 
influence on the vital warmth and on the assimilation and renewal 
of the nervous tissue. 

There is one other highly important measure which is rendered 
needful by the reduced power of the nervous system during its 
functional arrest. The functions that depend upon it must be 
spared work. Complete quiet, and shielding from whatever can 
excite the mind, is important, not only during the disease but 
during convalescence, lest a relapse should occur. The excitement 
may be so mild as scarcely to occur to us as a risk ; yet by the 
frail machinery and unfed tissues it cannot be borne. I will 
quote an example from my note-book. An earnest young curate 
who came under my care for delirium tremens, contracted by 
drinking bad brandy to support him in his daily ministration to 
a large country parish, had got so well again that I consented to 
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his breaking the intolerable idleness of a Sunday in London, by 
hearing a famous preacher. During the night (to my shame) he 
had a relapse, and acknowledged that the cause was the contagious 
enthusiasm of the orator. Again, in a former chapter (page 212) 
is mentioned a case strongly impressexJ on my memory by being 
the only young female patient I have lost by delirium tremens, 
and in which the disease was due to the mental excitement caused 
by a false accusation of theft after dram-drinking of by no means 
an excessive character. This weakness of the nerve tissue which 
gives way under such moderate pressure as it could easily resist 
in health, is explained by the arrest of its vitality indicated by 
the non-excretion of phosphates during the after-effects of alco- 
holic ansesthesia, as before described. We must not forget to 
allow for it in the treatment of patients. 

It is rather beyond the scope of the subject in hand to speak of 
the influence of other anaesthetics in disease; yet 1 cannot pass on 
without saying that if an ordinary dose of opium or its alkaloids, 
or of hydrate of chloral, gives a patient a few hours' sleep, he 
seems to me none the worse for it. But it is most dangerous to 
look upon them as specific, and to administer them in continuous 
reprises till sleep follows, or in the enormous doses that have been 
employed by some practitioners. The reason for those enormous 
doses being tolerated is that absorption has been arrested, and 
that they have passed away harmlessly. But supposing that ab- 
sorption should be suddenly restored, the enormous dose can 
hardly fail to cause sudden death. No advantage is gained, and 
a great risk is incurred.* 

In chronic alcoholism I allow the same argument to hold good. 
I have never found harm to arise from leaving off alcohol alto- 



^ It is surprising to And such a generally judicious pbj'-sician (Dr. Todd) 
an advocate of the homoeopathic treatment of alcoholic poisoning. In the last 
of his Clinical Lectures on certain Acute Diseases (one on the therapeutical 
effects of alcohol) he commends the free administration of wine to a child of 
three years old, who was dying from convulsions and hemiplegia in conse- 
quence of having swallowed a large quantity of gin, and regrets that brandy 
had not also been poured in by the rectum. He relates also specimens of de- 
lirium tremens similarly managed, but their result cannot bo said to justify 
the use of brandy except to a most bigoted adherent. He himeelf does not 
propose to act in the same way in respect of other articles of the materia 
me^ica. 
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gether and at once. I am not prepared to deny that delirium 
tremens may have been the result, in some cases, of such precipi- 
tation, but it has not happened in my experience ; and I should 
be ready, if it did happen, to treat it in the usual way, confident 
that the patient, in spite of the accident, was still gaining a posi- 
tive advantage by abstinence. 

§ 3. Ague and Intermittents. 

In ague, alcohol should not be spared as an article of diet; and 
taken more freely than usual it contributes to lengthening the in- 
terval and shortening the paroxysms, converting quotidian into 
tertian, and curing tertian altogether. And, in brow-ague, neu- 
ralgia, inconstant sciatica, and other intermittent disease of simi- 
lar nature, it is sometimes equally efficacious. But, given during 
the paroxysms, I have not found so much benefit — perhaps it is 
not absorbed. 

In ague the combination in which alcohol is offered is of con- 
siderable importance. The most generous red wines should be 
used, and the distance at which their bouquet may be smelt may 
be taken as a rough test of their utility. I remember learning a 
lesson on this point from a most unscientific source. I was chat- 
ting in the market-place at Dijon with a farmer's wife, when she 
incidentally mentioned that her husband was a great sufferer from 
ague, and was quite tired of swallowing quinine. I advised her 
to take home a good supply of Burgundy in her market-basket, 
and begged to contribute the few francs I had in my pocket. She 
tripped straight off to a grand wine-merchant's office; but instead 
of coming out fully laden, she bore only two bottles, to the price 
of which she had contributed out of her own purse. It was of a 
vintage such as is allowed to trickle slowly over the tongue at the 
table of a prince, and I promptly called her a prodigal. " No, no,'' 
said she, *^ I am not ; a mouthful of this is worth to a sick man a 
bucket of commoner wine" — and yet the common wine of Dijon 
is not to be sneered at. She was quite right ; there is no wine 
like Burgundy for ague, and the price (provided the merchant be 
honest) is a direct measure of its medicinal value. 
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i 4. Other Diseases of the Nervous System, 



Alcohol has beeo used with great advantagi 
Maclean (in his article on the subjeet in Reynolds's " System of 
Medicine") strongly commends the employment of Warburt/'s' 
Tincture, the only known ingredient in which is alcohol, and in 
addition a judicious quantity of dietetic stimulants. The treats 
ment advocated by this gentleman does not seem to have yet 
taken hold of the Anglo-Indian medical mind, for the author 
speaks of venesection still being employed on a lai^e and fatal 
scale quite recently; so that numerical evidence of success cannot 
he furnished, I should expect it when collected to be decisive; 
for there are reported in sunstroke several most important symp- 
toms which connect its pathology with that of Other morbid states 
benefited by alcohol, viz., a copious excretion of solids in the 
urine, a high temperature of blood, delirium, weakness of the 
sphincters, trembling of the muscles, and death by syncope or 
coma. 

I have never had a case of genuine sunstroke under my care, 
the best imitation of one which this cloud-kerchiefed climate has 
affordeil me having been caused by long sitting at a desk with a 
bald head close to an Argaod gas burner. But if ever I were to 
practice in a hot climate, I should unhesitatingly adopt Dr. Mac- 
lean's treatment, both as to the use of ice and of alcohol. 

In concussion of (he brain from accident, stimulants are usually 
administered before the arrival of a surgeon, and no injurious con- 
sequences appear to follow. And blows on the head which hap- 
pen to revellers produce, as a rule, much less cerebral lesion after- 
wards than is expected from their violence. The hint should not 
be lost, especially siuce-some of the symptoms of severe jar to the 
brain-tissue much resemble those recorded as produced by sun- 
stroke ; indeed, so closely as to have suggested the insertion of 
this paragraph in its present place. 

Neuralgia is often decidedly benefited by alcohol, as has been 
already said. Taken dietetically at meals, it involves no risk of 
tempting the patient to interajwrate indulgence ; and if good gen- 
erous wine he the vehicle, a very moderate quantity often suffices. 
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Spirits are not nearly so effectual, and ret;[iiire to be employed in 
lai^r (loses. 

But this is not all that the sufferer asks ; he wants to know if 
he may not have recourse to the remedy when his agonies are 
upon hira ; for neuralgia is not like ague, and is relieved in an 
unmistakable manner by alcohol during the paroxysm. It is hard 
to refuse, aud, unless the patient surpasses the average iu folly, I 
do not refuM. But at the same time I give this caution — ^that 
the intended dose should be fixed upon, and not exceeded even if 
the pain remain HS severe as ever. The chief benefit is by no 
means immediate, but consists principally in shortening the par- 
oxysm. An intimate friend of mine with an "irritable stump," 
often brought on {like Nelson's) by cold or mental annoyance, on 
the invasion of the spasmodic movements takes a tumbler of very 
hot spiced port (bishop) or of stiff ivhisky tmldy, and then waits 
patiently till the trouble ceases. This it usually does in two or 
three, instead of lasting twenty-four, hours. But whatever hap- 
pens, he strongly advises that the stimulant should not be re- 
peated. 

Hijpochondriasis is too generally a constitutional and hereditary 
complaint to be a good test of the virtue of any remedy. The 
few hypochondriacs in whom I have witnessed any improvement 
have been persons who had been living a dull abstemious life, and 
have been persuaded on sanatory grounds to indulge the palate 
and the fancy from time to time with unwonted lilwrality. It is 
very possible that Sanetorius's monthly excess might be a sanatory 
measure here, though one is loath to give advice which is capable 
of misinterpretation. But the daily an<l habitual use of alcohol 
in hypochondriasis is worse than useless — in fact, deleterious. I 
have known several cases receive much benefit from entirely leav- 
ing it off. 

There is a peculiar form of hypochondnanis which arises from 
eating too little vegetables and too much meat. It is distinguished 
by the high specific gravity of the urine (1.025 to 1.035) depen- 
dent on the presence of urea alone without sugar. There is in 
these cases often a remarkable la.seitnde and apparent paralysis of 
the limbs suddenly occurring after exertion. Sometimes there is 
pniaciation. Botli these symptoms usually lead the patient and 
his (Viends to attribute the morbid state to insufficient nutrition. 
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and to increase more and more the proportion of meat in spite of 
the aggravation of the ailment. A rapid cure attends the dimi- 
nution of the meat meals to one daily, and the supplying their 
place with plenty of porridge and green vegetables. 

In mania, mdavcholia, and dementia, the most recent experience 
seems unanimous in recommending alcohol. Dr. Maudsley makes* 
no distinction between them in speaking of the therapeutics of in- 
sanity, and indeed seems to proportion the strength of the liquor 
to the violence of the disease. He speaks of " wine ^' as a pro- 
phylactic against madness in general, and " brandy '^ as a remedy 
in maniacal excitement. I cannot find, as I should have liked, 
any warning bearing on cases which can be traced to drunkenness 
in the individual affected, though it can hardly be doubted that 
such do exist, and require special management. Even if the se- 
quence of causation have been reversed, and the intemperance be 
the consequence of the madness, the association of the two must 
surely modify the treatment. It may be that Dr. Maudsley ap- 
proves of the homoeopathic therapeusis of alcoholism, and his evi- 
dence to its prudence would be very valuable ; but it should be 
distinctly and boldly expressed. 

Leaving this branch of the question open, it may be freely 
granted that his sketch of the current practice in curable dis- 
orders of the intellect is correct, and his confidence in its success 
is not misplaced. But here, as in health, I would limit the 
quantity, as a rule, to that which suits the stomach best and in- 
creases the appetite. 

The advantage of an ample and nutritious diet in insanity is 
daily more and more forcing itself upon the proprietors of lunatic 
asylums, though their interest of course would tempt them to an 
opposite creed. It is good economy in the end to feed highly 
even pauper lunatics, unused as they may have been to such treat- 
ment ; for by such means cures are effected, and the country re- 
lieved of the charge. 
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SCROFULA, RICKETS, AND COSSDMPTION". 



Section I. 

Scrofula is indubitably an hereditary rlisease; and some ob- 
servations incline rae to the suspicion that the development of tlie J 
ancestral stain is more common when it is on the maternal side ( 
than when it is derived from the father. A faulty early untrition j 
would seem to have as much influence in drawing it out, as the ] 
source of the vital spark. For this reason a mother who is cor 
scions of the existence of scrofula in her family, even should ah 
never have been herself afflicted, should deny herself the privi 
lege of suckling her infaTifs ; and a healthy irreproachable wet- I 
nurse should be got to supply her place. Ou the other hand, / 
when it is from the father's side that danger is feared, it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent on her to play her important part with assiduity, I 
and to protract tlie time of lactation to its full periotl, observing I 
accurately the suggestion made in the first chapter of the second 
part of this volume. I cannot too strongly urge the duty of im- 
pres.sing this upon patients. 

The nursing mother will act wisely also if she takes after her J 
meals small doses of the Syrup of the Phosphates, or Parriah's | 
Chemical Pood, 

Lactation ended, the child's diet should be arranged so as to I 
contain a rather larger proportion of animal food than recora- 1 
mended for ordinary nurseries and the instinct for a carnivorous I 
nutriment should be encouraged, or at least not thwarted. Warm | 
clothing, much sunlight, frequent exercise iu the open air, an< 
annual breath of sea air will powerfully aid in keeping o£f the | 
dreaded disease. 

The "weariness to the flesh " induced by overmuch study must J 
be sedulously prevented. It spoils the apj)ctito and digestion, si 
1 to the object of our care. 
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'he cold pluDge-bath, well-ventilated rcroms, moderation in the 
pursuits of pleasure and ambition, and a virtuous life, will usually 
carry our patients safely up to manhood and womanhood, and 
after that they may be considered safe. 

Supposing the tendency is so strong that in spite of these pre- 
cautious the disease appears, I do then tliink drugs are useful, but 
chiefly those wliich have the nearest relation to aliments, such as 
iron, the phosphates, cod-liver oil. Their effect on the appetite 
must be carefully watched ; and the end must not be sacrificed to 
the means — if they spoil the appetite they must be left off imme- 
diately. 

In this ease also, I think alcohol is uf service, employed with 
the same watclifuhicss as articles of the plianiiaeopceia. 



Section II, 

Ricl-ets (Rachitis) is distinguished from scrofula by being very 
rarely, if ever, hereditary. It consists in a softening of the bones, 
especially of the back bones, in children who do not absorb enough 
bone-building materials in their food. I think I cannot do better 
here than quote the words of Dr. Trousseau, who, with his usual 
happiness of expression, has put before the world the striking re- 
sults of M, Jules Gu6rin's researches : 

" Of all causes, that most sure to produce rickets is improper 
food. 

"In his first works M. Jules Gu^rin had adopted the idea gen- 
erally admitted that rickets and scrofula are occasioned through 
deficient feeding ; and by that term, according to vulgar prejudice, 
was meant suckling carried on too long. But his observation 
taught him soon that the direct converse of this proposition was 
true, and that the babies who became rickety were not those who 
had been kept too long at the breast, but thase oh the contrary 
who had been prematurely weaned. In fact, it appeared to be 
true enough that under the influence of an insufficient supply of 
proper food, the malady developed itself; but by proper food was 
to be understood something different from what was commonly 
meant. Experiments tried upon nniuials made the question quite 
clear. In these experiments M. Jules Gu6rin set himself to find 
out if it were feasible to produce rachitis at will. He took a 
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number of puppies in equal condition ; auJ having let i 
suckle for a time, he ivmned siidilenly half the lot anil fed them 
on raw meat, a diet which at first sight would seem the most 
suitable for carnivorous animal?. Nevertheless, after a short time, 
those who continued to take the mother's milk had grown strong 
and hwirty, while tiiose who had been weanwl on an apparently 
more substantial diet pined, and were taken with vomiting ; then 
their limbs bent, and at the end of four or five months the poor 
little boasts showed all the symptoms of confirmed rickets. From 
these experiments we must conclude with M. Jules Gu6rin that 
the rachitis depended in great measure on the derangemente of 
nutrition which claimed improper diet as their cause. A diet 
which is taken to at a wrong season may feirly be called improper. 
For carnivora, it is flesh before the ^e of suckling has passed ; 
for horbivora (and an experiment bearing on the point has been 
made on pigs) it is vegetable feeding, given them too soon, when 
they ought to be still at the tent. In the human race the same 
thing happens. Rickets is never so common as it is in babies 
weaned ere the teething is forward enough, and brought up on 
pap, vegetables, or even meat.'" It would be waste of time to 
point the moral of these valuable sentences. 

The daily addition to the dietary of a small quantity of the 
phosphatic salts is still more indicated here than in scrofula. 

But stil! nothing can take the place of milk, an article of diet 
in which our labtiring population, both in town and country, is 
sadly deficient. I have no fault to find with coal clubs and cloth- 
ing clubs, but I am sure that as a preserver of infantile health a 
"cow club" is worth them all. Even the small weekly contri- 
bution, so difficult to extract from our reckless race, can be dis- 
pensed with, by arranging the price paid on delivery, so as to 
cover keep, insurance, contract for medical attendance, and re- 
placement of superannuated animals. Charitable help is moat 
valuable when it takes upon itself the duty of advice and super- 
intendence. But still, O Lady Bountiful, do not give your spare 
and skim milk to the store pig, when there are half a dozen chil- 
dren growing up bow-logged and crooked within half a mile of 



' Trouaaenu, Cliniqile Medicnle, vol. iii, p. ^84, 8mi 
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yotir lodge gate for lack of it. Do not give it at all, lint bestow 
the much greater boon of Belling it — as low as yoii like, but still 



^B Section III. 

Consumption. — Since the introduction into our materia medica 
of Cod-liver oil by Dr. Bardsley of Manchester, tbe profession has 
been growing gradually, but surely, convinced of the all-impor- 
tance of the dietetic treatment of pulmonary consumption. Cod- 
liver oil iH a typical aliment, representing what is the fitt^t of all 
known substances to supply the deficiency that constitutes the 
disease. To use the language of niicrcseopic physiology, "the 
basis of molecniar growth " is poisoned, so that instead of actively 
secreting gland, or elastic tissue, or bloodvessel, or epithelium, 
etc., fit for their various duties, being formed, only a useless 
cheesy substance is the product of nutrition. The duo powers of 
life are lacking in it. We call it "tubercle," and look upon it, if 
we are thougtful people, as an infant tissue strangled in its cradle. 
To save then the parts threatened with tubercle, we must antici- 
pate the formation of the imperfect matter by supplying aground- 
work for perfect tissue. This groundwork is laid by freshly as- 
similated oleaginous substance; oleaginous substance is what is 
furnished by nature for the primary gro\vth and nutrition of all 
the higher tissue of animal bodies ; and indeed many physiologists 
assert that without it there is no growth ; so that in administering 
it, we are closely imitating the wisest teacher of medicine, mother 
Nature. 

The reason, then, for giving cod-liver oil is to counteract the 
tendency to form morbid solids by supplying the most suitable 
material for healthy solid.'? — in short, by overcoming evil with 
good. This is a much higher aim than the mere replacement of 
the plumpness of flesh whose waste gives the name to the disorder. 
The object is not so much to cure emaciation, as to cure the cause 
of the emaciation. Very necessary it is to understand this ; for 
not a few tuberculous and many tu berc ulcus ly inclined patients 
are well furnished with fat, and some are even corpulent ; and 
they will demur to the prescription of our remedy, if they are al- 
lowed to retain the dominant idea that all it can do is to fatten. 
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Young women, especially, of consumptive families will often ob- 
ject to the risk of losing the elegant slimness of youth, and insist 
that they are as plump and round as they ought to be. What 
they say may very likely be true ; but yet their store of fat can 
only keep up the temperature of the body, and cannot be used 
again for nutrition. For the purpose of nutrition, recently as- 
similated fat is requisite ; and thus tuberculosis may go on un- 
checked for lack of it, even in a corpulent person, since his store 
of fat is not available for digestive purposes. 

At present cod-liver oil is the most readily assimilated fat we 
know of: and so to it all other means of treating this class of 
diseases have a reference. Some substances ground their claims 
for notice on being substitutes for it, and drugs of various kinds 
act beneficially by preparing the stomach to digest it; but any- 
thing which does not look to it for a character is of only acci- 
dental utility. 

I heartily wish that some of the efficient substitutes for fish-oil 
were more agreeable to the palate ; for it must be confessed that 
the taste and smell are a serious impediment to its employment. 
Suet is apparently the best : in milk it is to some persons not re- 
pugnant, and its digestibility is increased by its being made into 
an emulsion with one of the gastric solvents, to be obtained in 
the shops under the name of "Pancreatic emulsion."^ Milk, by 
itself, comes next in value, and a milk diet has from the earliest 
times been recommended in advanced phthisis. But the large 
quantity required to be swallowed, often deranges the stomach 
and produces repugnance ; so that in recommending it to a pa- 
tient it is necessary to warn him of this difficulty, and take exam- 
ple by our master Hippocrates, who, in advising a consumptive 
to drink a large quart jug {rpixSruXov xuhxa?) of raare^s milk the 
first thing every morning, adds significantly " if he can.'^ 

Devonshire cream has been used as a substitute, but I cannot 
say it has proved in my hands an efficient one. If taken in 
sufficiently large quantities to be of service, it is apt to exercise a 
purgative action. 

For my part, I think it is wisest to try and get habituated to 



' The credit of introducing this to the profession is due to Dr. Dobell. 
* Equal to two pints and a quarter. 
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fish-oil, adopting some of the various little devices which are 
used to diminish ita nauseousnesa. Id the first place it is essen- 
tial that the article should be the best of its sort, that is, as free 
firom smell, taste, and color as possible, showing its careful and 
recent preparation. Though they do not always tell their custom- 
ers, the importance of this freshness is well-known to manufactn- 
rers. I leanit so when prescribing it for a stranger a few years 
ago : her husband, who was present, stopped me when I was de- 
scribing what cod-liver oil should be, saying he knew al! about 
that, for he made it, and engaged that she should havo it fresh 
prepared daily. 

Some patients will take the oil easiest in milk. Some find the 

ite annulled by eating a piece of red herring, or anchovy, or 
ine, before and after the dose. Some like the bitter aromatic 

coffee to counteract the rankness ; and this fancy I am glad 
always to hear of; for it gives an opportunity for recommending a 
bitter drug which assists powerfully in the assimilation of the oil. 
If coffee is approved- of, I then advise the oil to be taken as a 
parenthesis in a mixture of quinine, or of strychnine, or of both 
together. A sip of the medicine is to be taken, then the oil 
swallowed, and washed down with the remainder of the draught. 
If there is persistent nausea afterwards, a few drops of hydro- 
cyanic acid may be added each time. Nausea may also be 
avoided by taking the oil on going to bed. Where there is 
cough, the sheets should be previously warmed. 

But the taking of cod-liver oil is not an exemption from all 
other care. The student of the literature of the subjexit will find 
his faith claimed by two extreme parties, one of which is all for 
beefsteaks, porter, and in short for as carnivorous a diet as possible, 
the other in favor of pulse and herbs, seeds and potatoes. Both 
are as far right and as far wrong as it is probably possible to be. 
They are quit* right in what they include, and quite wrong In 
what they exclude. The food should be as near that of health as 
the digestion of the patient will allow, that is to say, mixed and 
varied, liberal in frequency, and moderate in quantity. The 
whims of appetite should not be thwarted, nor the prejudices of 
theory indulged : the demands of muscular exertion should be 
provided for by the starchy ingredients of the dietary, and the 
wear and tear of the machinery by the nitrogenous. 
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The full powers of digestion should be brought into activity 
by plenty of open air and exercise within the bounds of weariness. 
And this is the reason why English patients are advised to live 
during the winter months in more genial climes than their own. 
They get thus more sunlight and oxygen without damp. But 
also the change is good ; for it has been found that to those living 
in parts of Britain where the atmosphere is soft and mild, as in 
the West, a colder and more bracing air, provided it be dry, is 
sometimes beneficial. From Cornwall the small trading vessels 
will sometimes carry a consumptive miner to pass the winter in 
Greenland; and patients have been sent with advantage from 
such localities as Leghorn to the exhilarating sharpness of a snow- 
clad Alpine upland. But this plan requires great caution. 

Much more confidently can the recommendation be given that 
the advantages of a sea-life should be favorably put before the 
youths of families, where there is an ancestral tendency to pul- 
monary tubercle. I do not mean that they should be driven into 
it against their will, but that it should be made as attractive as 
possible. The healthy state of a young sailor^s digestive organs 
is the best guarantee that can be obtained against consumption. 

As to the use of alcohol in threatened cases, and in the early 
stages of tubercle, I have no hesitation in pronouncing an opinion 
adverse to it. But if the morbid matter has broken down, and 
there is either nocturnal perspiration, copious purulent expectora- 
tion, diarrhoea, extreme emaciation, or depression of spirits, wine, 
especially port Ivine, in quantity equal to the occasion, is often of 
decided use. When the demand for it has passed away, it may 
be left off. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DISEASE OF THE HEART AND ARTERIES. 

Section I. 

In disease of the heart the most remarkable change in respect 
of digestion is the slowness with which liquids are absorbed by 
the stomach. If much is drunk at once, it will remain a long 
time gurgling about, and, instead of assisting digestion, will offer 
an impediment and cause inconvenience. The reason of this is 
the slackening of the circulation of the blood, which is directly or 
indirectly eflFected by all the various cardiac lesions in common. 
Whether the heart is too thick or too thin, too large or too small, 
whether the openinjjjs of valves are obstructed by warty growth, 
or whether their stretched curtains fail to control the flux and 
reflux of the current, the practical result is one, namely, that the 
vital stream is unnaturally sluggish. Now it is a well known 
law governing the passage of liquids through membranes that it 
is promoted by the rapid movement, and retarded by the sluggish 
movement, of the fluid towards which the endosmosis is tending. 
It is clear, therefore, that the absorption of potables from the 
digestive canal into the blood must be deficient in close propor- 
tion to the obstruction presented by the defective machinery of 
the circulation. 

The observation of a dry diet contributes greatly to the com- 
fort of the patients now being considered. The dinner should 
never be prefaced by soup, and the drink should be taken only 
in sips during the meal. And what is taken should not be cold, 
but at least have the chill taken off*. When thirst occurs between 
meals, the same rule of sipping should be observed. In this way 
quite a sufficiency to supply the requirements of the kidneys may 
be introduced — indeed, more is probably got into the blood than 
when larger quantities are gulped down at once, chilling and par- 
alyzing the absorbent powers of the mucous membranes. 
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Independent of the inconvenience which the indigestion of fluids 
causes, it may be feared also that the distension of the stomach 
accompanying it interferes with the already laborious action of 
the heart, and aggravates the organic source of the malady. This 
is especially the case in Dilatation with Thinning of the heart's 
walls, and is least noticeable in Valvular Disease. 

Where Heart-disease is complicated with obesity, especially if 
the fat is accumulated in the chest, the enforcement of a dry diet 
is still further to be viewed as imperative; inasmuch as it con- 
tributes powerfully to the reduction of the hypertrophied adipose 
tissue. 

The only symptom which may perhaps render it a doubtful 
policy is the occurrence of dropsy. Should this be very decided, 
it is of importance to keep the kidneys active to a degree that can 
be accomplished only by the ingestion of a considerable supply of 
watery drink. I think, however, this should be always followed 
up by purgative medicines, often even by mercurials. And when 
the necessity has ceased, the dry regimen should be resumed. 

The dietary of persons with imperfect hearts should be at least 
as nitrogenous as if they were completely sound. What we have 
to dread is the atrophic degeneration of the cardiac muscle, for 
till this degeneration occurs the original lesion is not aggravated; 
and the constitution often gets so used to the state of mechanism 
of the heart that no inconvenience of any kind is felt. And 
atrophic degeneration is warded off by keeping up the redness and 
fluidity of the arterial blood. 

The importance of the existence or non-existence of valvular 
disease lies not in the injury it directly inflicts, as in the likeli- 
hood of the induction of other lesions of the heart. If the mus- 
cular structure remains healthy, injured valves do not appear 
capable of causing death. But very surely are they fatal when 
they are followed by dilatation or thickening or degeneration of 
the cardiac walls, with the sad train of dropsies, apoplexy, pul- 
monary hemorrhage, etc. 

In 2161 post-mortem examinations at St. George's Hospital in 
ten years, the cardiac valves were diseased without the walls of 
the heart being affected 113 times; but in every case there were 
other lesions amply sufficient to account for death quite indepen- 
dent of the valves, such as accidents, surgical complaints, cancer, 
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neys was the immediate cause of death, coiild any symptom be 
debited to diseased valves with healthy heart, and that symptom 
was i>iilraonary hemorrhage,' 

In the classes of people rppreaented by hospital patients, the 
probability that valvular disease will be followed by its unhappy 
consequences is very great. When a patient thus affected leaves 
our hospital wards, we expect to see him again shortly, and on 
each fresli admission with a more severe complaint. But the 
same expectation must not be applied to the more comfortable 
classes of society. Persons in easy circumstances have valvular 
lesions for years and years, perhaps through the greater part of a 
long life, and not only continue to live, but even fail to experi- 
ence symptoms bad enough to consult a medieal practitioner. 

In ray volume of Clinical Lectures' I gave some two dozen ex- 
amples of persons found, when examined for insurance, to have 
valvular lesions, but who, during periods varying from 50 years 
downwards, had not in anywise suffered in consequence. This I 
attribute to their not being dependent for daily bread on daily 
labor — in fact, to ease of mind and body. 

The renewal of the destroyed tissue being impossible, and 
equally so any mechanical corapenaation for the arrested function, 
it is obvious that In the treatment of the disorganized valves them- 
Bclves, restorative medicine, in the strictest sense, must be quite 
at fault. But indirectly it is almost as effective in prolonging 
life, as if it could put in a new valve, or make another mnsclc do 
duty for the resting ventricle. It may repair those reparable 
conditions which ai-e injurious, and which by bringing on enlarge- 
ment constitute the real danger in cardiac cases. Let us try and 
cure what is curable, and trouble ourselves as little as possible 
about bygone injuries. 

While we bid our patients live generously, we must disabuse 
them of the notion that the advice includes a free allowance of al- 
cohol. Alcohol ia really the most ungenerous diet possible. Ad- 
diction to it impoverishes the blood, and is the surest road to that 
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blood cannot stagnate long enough to form a clot. But in others 
also, because the fluid is so rich in non-coagulating material (to 
wit, blood-disks) that it coagulates with difficulty, and under some 
circumstances not at all. 

In such a case — that is to say in a person whose fresh color, 
muscular development, and good digestion show him to be 
healthy-blooded — if an aneurism forms, the best chances of restor- 
ation to safety are to be sought in making the circulating liquid — 
first, unnaturally stagnant, and secondly, unnaturally coagulable. 

These objects can be attained by keeping the patient in bed and 
starving him. Thus is produced an artificial anaemia, a state of 
blood in which the red disks are deficient, and the fibrin is in ex- 
cess, a state in which coagulation is at its maximum, and the force 
of the heart at its minimum. The method is commonly known 
as Valsalva's, and it has met with a sufficient measure of success 
to warrant a trial of it being made in every case where no impedi- 
ments lie in the way. About fifteen years ago, I published a 
clinical lecture on several patients treated thus, and I concluded 
that *^ not merely is it the best mode, but the only honest mode, 
of treating aneurisms of the trunk vessels^ because it is the only 
one we at present know consonant to reason and experience.'^ 

The most successful cases are those where the sac is in the de- 
scending and abdominal aorta, as that of the stone-mason I men- 
tioned in the lectures just quoted. Yet others are not to be des- 
paired of. In the "British Medical Journal " (December 16th, 
1865) is published a case by Dr. Waters of Liverpool, of thoracic 
aneurism successfully treated by rest and low diet, and 'Mr. Tuf- 
nell of Dublin has advocated its use in those cases of aneurism 
which would come under the care of a surgeon. 

Bread and water, or pudding and water, as advised by Valsalva, 
and used as punishment diet at prisons, is the most eifective. 
Valsalva gave as little as half a pound of pudding in the morn- 
ing, and half a pound in the evening, till the pulsation of the 
tumor was arrested, and then he gradually increased the quantity 
till ordinary diet was resumed, carefully watching against a re- 
lapse, however, during this latter process. And I agree that it is 
better at once to try the experiment with extreme rigor, and give 
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degeneration of the muscular fibres which is so much to be feared. 
And in diseases of the heart it is especially hurtful, by quicken- 
ing the beat, causing capillary congestion and irregular circula- 
tion, and mechanically dilating the cavities. Let the fermented 
drink be limited to that quantity which increases the appetite. 
In a great many instances this may be very shortly described as 
none at all, but often also, whether from the force of habit, or the 
nature of the constitution, a sip of wine enables a sufficient din- 
ner to be eaten, and more fully digested than when not thus as- 
sisted. Burgundy and Champagne are the best adapted for the 
purpose, as a small quantity of these wines is inspiriting, with a 
minimum of alcoholic contents. 

Section II. 

In the treatment of Aneurism the science of diet plays a part 
different from that which it plays in any other diseases which we 
have been reviewing. In them it aims at restoring health by re- 
placing what is deficient, and bringing the body directly into a 
state as near the full natural state as possible. Here its intention 
more resembles that of a drug ; it would bring the blood tempo- 
rarily into a morbid condition, to accomplish a certain definite ob- 
ject ; it makes a sacrifice to realize a future advantage. 

By Aneurism I mean the formation of a pouch in an artery 
through the yielding of the sides of the tube. The danger is lest 
they should go on yielding, burst, and let out the lifeblood. 
Therefore, if the artery be a small one, and capable of being 
spared till it is replaced by a collateral circulation, mechanical 
surgery can save life by tying, compressing, obliterating it, or by 
removing the limb where it is situated. In the largest arteries 
such trenchant treatment is obviously impossible ; yet there are 
found from time to time instances of aneurism in even the largest 
arteries being rendered innocuous by a natural process. In pa- 
tients who have died of other diseases, the pouch has been found 
plugged up, and leakage prevented by a firm caulk of fibrin, 
clotted out gradually from the blood. It is usually adherent to 
the roughened or torn sides of the artery. 

Why is not this happy cure always found ? In a great many 
cases because the mouth of the pouch is so wide and open that the 
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it up if necessity will have it so, than to shiver and vacillate on 
the brink of the serious struggle for life, perhaps too late to be of 
use. 

The confinement to bed must be absolute. 

To the future conduct of those who have suffered from aneu- 
rism, and in whom a recurrence of the disease is, of course, to be 
feared, it is obvious that the principles above advocated do not 
apply. The formation of an aneurismal sac is a degenerative pro- 
cess ; and starvation, bleeding, and confinement to bed would be 
most deleterious, as tending to induce further debility and degen- 
eration. The anaemic dietary is for the sole purpose of bringing 
about the formation of a clot, and the prevention of further degen- 
eration of the arteries must follow an opposite path. Iron, nu- 
tritious food, good dry air, moderate exercise, and suitable cloth- 
ing should be perseveringly adhered to for the rest of the patient's 
life. 

I would strongly advocate, also, in the interests of the digestive 
organs, a change from the climate of England, where degenera- 
tive disease is the rule, and acute disease the exception, to Italy, 
where degenerative disease is the exception and acute disease the 
rule — a change, if not for life, at all events for long enough to 
alter the constitution. It may be remarked that it is in the ab- 
sence of aneurism that this peculiarity of the Italian climate is 
shown. In the statistics of Milan Hospital {Rendiconto della 
Benificenza ddV Ospetale Maggiore^ etc., 1862), I find but 4 in- 
stances of thoracic aneurism in 61,761 patients, or 1 in 15,440 ; 
whereas at St. Mary's Hospital, London, I find 29 in 7319 pa- 
tients, or 1 in 252. Again, at Genoa I find the last published 
bills of mortality (for 1860, printed by Dr. Giovanni du Jardin) 
without any deaths by aneurism. The corresponding report for 
London contains 103. The differences are so great, that the lim- 
ited range of the observation is unimportant, and I cannot but 
conclude that there is something in the climatic influences of Lon- 
don favorable to, and something in Milan and Genoa antagonistic 
to, the formation of aneurism. 
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"We have more than usual pleasure in calling attention to this work by Dr. Fox, as well 
adapted to meet the troubles of practitioners. — Cincinnaii Lancet and Observer, March, 1873. 

BRINTON ON THE STOMACH.— Lately Published. 

LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF THE STOMACH, with an Introduction on its Anatomy 
and I'hysiology. By William Brinton, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital. From the second aud enlarged London Edition. With illustrations on wood. In 
one handsome octavo volume of about 300 pages; extra cloth, ^3.25. 

This is no mere compilation, no crude record of cases, but the carefully elaborated produc- 
tion of an accomplished physician, who, for many years, has devoted special attention to the 
symptomatology, pathology, aud treatment of gastric diseases. — Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

FLINT'S MEDICAL ESSATS.--Now Beady. 

ESSAYS ON CONSERVATIVE MEDICINE, AND KINDRED TOPICS. By Austin Flint, 
M.D., Professor of the Principles aud Practice of Medicine in Bellevue Med. College, N. Y. 
In one very handsome volume, royal 12mo. ; cloth, $1.38. 

This little volume consists of a collection of thoughtful essays on important topics, which 
have appeared from time to time in various periodicals. The subjects treated of are as follows : 

I. Conservative Medicine. II. Conservative Medicine as applied to Therapeutics. III. Con- 
servative Medicine as applied to Hygiene. IV. Medicine in the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. V. Alimentation in Disease. VI. Tolerance of Disease. Vil. On the Agency of the 
Mind in Etiology, Prophylaxis, and Therapeutics. VIII. Divine Design as Manifested in the 
Natural History of Diseases. 

A more suggestive collection of topics it would be difficult to conceive. The essays on con- 
servative medicine are peculiarly valuable. — Peninsular Journal of Medicine, Oct., 1874. 

TUKE ON MENTAL INFLUENCE.— Lately Issued. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON THE BODY IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. Designed to illustrate the action of the imagination. By Danikl Hack 
TuKE, M.D., Joint author of "The Manual of Psychological Medicine," etc. In one hand- 
some octavo volume of 416 pages; extra cloth, $3.25. 

Dr. Tuke's idea in writing this book is to begin work in this uninvestigated field. It is the 
first work on the subject extant, and practicing physicians will be amply paid for reading it 
carefully through, and studying the chapter on psycho-therapeutics. Almost every physician 
rejects the systematic, scientific employment of psychical aids in curing disease, and'in so doing 
one means is thrown away more powerful than all the agents in materia medica. — Chicago 
Med. Journal, Jan., 1873. 

The influence of the mind upon the body is without doubt one of the strongest therapeutical 
agencies which can be wielded by the {>hysician, and he who passes by it as unworthy of his 
attention, or who uses it carelessly and in ignorance of its true scope and value, is neglecting 
or misusing a valuable assistant in his battle with disease and death. In writing this book 
the author has placed the profi'ssion under many obligations to him, and as the subject is more 
fully investigated as time passes along, the reader of the future will feel with increased force 
his debt of gratitude to Dr. Tuke for placing in his hands a work filled with fresh and enter- 
taining truths, stated in terms easily understood. We advise our readers to obtain it and 
study it with care. — Bujf'alo Med. and Surgical Jouimal, April, 1873. 

This book of Dr. Tuke is one of intense interest, not only to the scientific man but also to 
the student of the rational school of metaphysics. — Obstetrical Journal, June, 1873. 



HENRY G. LEA, Philadelphia. 



OF 

MEDICAL Am SUHIIOAI. PDBUOATIONS. 

Id aakiog^ the attention of the profession to the worka advertised id the foUowiog 
pages, the publisher would state that no pains are spared to secnre a conlinnn 
the confidence earned Tor the publications oF the bouBe by their careful selection and 
accuracy and finish of execution. 

The printed prices are those at nhi oil books can generally be supplied bj bootseUi 
throughout the United States, who can read i I; procure for their customers any works 
not kept in stock. Where access to bookstores is not convenient books will he sent 
by mail post~paid on receipt of the price, but no risWa are assumed either on i 
money or the books, and no publications but my own are supplied (jentlemen i 
therefore in most cases find it more conveniPnt to deal with thp nearest bookseller 

An Ic.LiisTRATED yATALOHuK, of G4 octavo pagps haod'omely printed will be lor 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents 

nbNRY C. LEA. 
Noa. 706 and 708 Sahsoh St., FHii:.ADBLpaiA, Jnl?, 1B75, 
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ADDITIONAL INDUCBMfiNT FOR SOBSCKIBERS TO 

THE iMERICAN JOURNAL OV TM MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

THREE MEDICAL JOURHALS, oontaining over 2000 LABGE PAGES, 
Free of Poatage, for SIX DOLLAES Per Aniium. 

TBHMS FOE 1876; 

iIuDiCAi. SiiBNCEs, and 1 Five DoUara per annvim. 
!, both free of poatage, / in advance. 

OH 

Judical (^oibnces, published qnar- 1 ..- ti n _ 
r,),.ith I i»»Iloll.r. 

, monthly (384 pp. per annum), and I per anDum, 
anDicAi: SciKNcg (592 pages per ^^ advance 



The Ambrioan JouhnaIj of the '. 

Five Dollars. 
The Medical News and Librarv, free of poatage, in advance. One Dollar. 
The MosTHi.r Abstract of Medical Scirnok, free of poatage, in advance. Two 

Dollars and o ilalf. 
It ia maoifeat that only a very wide circislation can enable ao vast an amoant of 
valuable practical matter to be supplied at a price so naprecedentedly low. The pnb- 
liaher, therefore, has much gratification in statiof^ that the very great favor with which 
theae periodicala are regarded by the profeasioo promises to render the enterprise a 
permanent one, and it ia with especial pleasure that he acknowledges the valimblt- 
assistance apontaneoualy rendered by so many of the old aubscribers to the '■ Jock- 
KAL," who have kindly made known among their friends the advantages thus olTHrtd, 
uid have induced them to subscribe. Belying npon a coatinaanoe of these friendly 
' na, he hopes to be able to maintain the unexampled ratea at which Lheae works 

Dhe Obstetrical Juubxal," i«e p. IS.) 
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offered, and to snuoeed in bis eodravor te place upon ^be table of eveif 
reading pracUtioQer in tbetTnited States the equivalent of three large oct«TO Tolumea, 
. the eODipsrattvelf trifling co«t of Six I)0LLAKB^t»' annum. 

These periodioals ufe univerBnllj known for their high profeBaiooal standing in their 
'Mieral ephereB. ^^ 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES, I 

Edited bt ISAAC HATS, M.D., ™ 

is published Quarterly, on the first of January, April, July, and Oetober, Kacb nntn- 
her contains neiirly three hundred large oi:tavo pages, appropriately illustrated wher- 
ever neeeBsary. It liaa now been IsBued regularly I'or over fiktv jeara, during nearly 
the whole ol' which time it has been under the control of the present editor. Through- 
out this loDg period, it hua malDtaiQeJ its poeftion in the highest rank of medical 
periodicals bath at home and abroad, and has received the cordial support of the en- 
tire prol'esston in this country. Among its Oollaborators will be found a large niiuber 
mf the tnoet ilia tin gnished numea of the prol'esaion in every section of the United 
,^tatea, rendering the deparluient devoted to 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 

full of varied and importa at matter, of great interest to all practitioners. Thus, during 
1H14| arlicles have appeared in its pages from nearly one hundred gentlemen of the 
highest standing iu the profesaion tbroughout the United titate/.* 

Following' ibis ia the "Review Ukpabtment," containing extended and impartial 
reviews of all important new works, together with numerous elaborate " Analttigal 
jtND BiHLiooBAPUiGAi. NoTirEs" of nearly all the medical publications of the day. 

This ia followed by llie "QpiRTEHLv Kdm«aby op Imphovkmentk and Discovbrieh 
IS THE Mesioal Scjekces," classilied aad arranged under dilfereot heads, presenting 
a very complete digest of all that is new and interesting to the phyaician, abroad aa 
well as at home. 

Thaa, during the year 1874, the " JorRNAt." furnished to its snbacribers 85 Orig- 
inal Commuuieations, 113 Beviews and Bibliographical Notices, and 305 articles in 
the Quarterly Hnmmaries, making a total of about Five Hundred articles emanating 
from the beat prol'essloDal minds in America and Europe, 

That the efforts thns made to maintain the higb reputation of the '< Journal'' are 
suecessfnl, is shown by the position accorded to it in both America and Europe as a 
national exponent of medical progress: — 
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And that it waa specifically included in the award of a medal of merit to tbe Pub- 
lisher in the Vienna Exhibition in 1873. 

The subscription price of the " American Journal of the Medical Sciences" baa 
never been raised during its long career. It is still Fivk Uot.labb per anuum ; and 
when paid for in advance, the subscriber receives in addition tbe ■' Medical Nkws abd 
LiBHARi," making in all about loUO large octavo pages per annum, free of postage. 

II. 

THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY 

ia a monthly periodical of Thirty-two large octavo pages, making 3S4 pages per 
nt information of the day, with 
" LiBRARi Departmbwt" is de- 
edical Ecienee, paged 



I Lectures and Hoapilul Gleanings ; nhilo the " 
publishing standard works on the vi 
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I eepBratd}', bo that thej can be removed and boand on completion. In tbis manner 

BDbacriljers have received, withont eipenw, snch worka as " Wat son's Pr, " 

"Todd and Bowman's PKraioi-ooT," "Weht on Uhildbbn," '■ Malsaioni 
OKRY," ka. &c. Witb Jan. 1875, was commenced the publication of Dr. Wjlliau 

I Stokrs'3 new work oo Fkvkr (see p. 14), rendering this a very desirable lime for ne 

subacriptiona. 

As Slated above, the aubecription price of the " Mediciai, Nkws and Librabv" 
One Dollar per annum in advaoue; and it is furnished wilhouL cbarge lo all advance 
paying aubacriberB to the "Amebioan Journal at the M.boical Bi;i 



THE MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF MEDICAL SCIEBCE. 

The publication in England of Rankiag'a ■' Half-Ybarlk AsaiRiCT ov thr Medi- 
cal Sqiekcgb" having ceased with liie volume for January. 1S74, ita place has been 
aupplied in thifl country by a monthly " Abstract" containing forty-eight large octavo ' 
pages each month, thus fumiBbing in the course of Ihe year abont b\x hundred pages, 
the same amount of matter as heretofore embraced in the Half-Tearly Abstract. 
As the diacontinuance of the "Ranking" arose from the mniti plication of joamals 
appearing mure frequeotl; and preseotiog the same character of material, it has been 
thought that this plan of monthly iaauea will better meet the wants of subscribers, 
who will thus receive earlier intelligence of the improvements and diacoverieB in the 
medical sciences. The aim of the Monthly Abstract will be to present a careful 
eoBdeosation of all that ia new and important in the medical jouroalism of the world, 
and all the prominent profeaaional periodicals of both hemispheres will be at the dis- . 
posai of the Editors. * 

Hubacribers desiring to bind the Abstraqt will receive, on application at the end , 
of eauh year, a cloth cover, gilt lettered, for the purpose, or it will be aent free by > 
mail on receipt of the postage, which, an^er existing lawa, will be six cents. 

The subscription to the " Monthly Abstract," free of postage, is Two Dollars ' 
AND A Half a year, in advance. ' 

As stated above, however, it will be sup.jlied in conjunction with the " Auericak' 
JouRNAtj OP THE Medican Scienoeb" and the "MEnioAi. News and Library," making , 
in all about Twesty-one Hukdked pages per annam, the whole /ree of postage, tor , 
Hix Dollars a year, in advance, 

The first volume of the " Monthly Abstract," from July to December, 1874, oao- - 
be had by those who desire to have complete sets, iF early application be made, for 
$1 50, forming a handsome octavo volume of 301) pages, cloth. 

In this effort to bring so large an amount of practical Information within the reach - 
of every member of the profession, the publisher uonBdently anticipalea the friendly 
aid of all who are interested in the diasemination of Hoand medical literature. He 
trusta, especially, that the subscribers to the "Aubsican Medical Journal" will call < 
the alleotion of their acquaintances to the advantages thus offered, and that he will 
be sustained in the endeavor to permanently establish medical periodical literature 
on a footing of cheapness never heretol'ore attempted. 

PREMIUM FOE IfEW STTBSOEIBEES TO THE "JOITENAL," 
Any gentleman who will remit the amount for two subscriptions for 1S75, one of 
which must l*e lor a new subscribei; will receive as a prhmujh. free by (nail, a copy of 
"Flint's li)s3AY3 on Conservative Mudicink" (for advertisement of which see p. 15J, 
or of "STUROKs'a Clinical Mkdioins" {see p. 14). or of the new ediiionof ''Swaymb's 
Obsthtric Aphorisms" (see p. 24), or of "Tashbr's Clinical Manual" [see p. 5|, 
or of " Ohaubers's REaroBATiva Mkdicinb" (sue p. 16), or of " West on Nervodb . 
DiHORDBRfl OF Ohildsbn" [sec page 21). ' 

%* Gentlemen desiring to avail themselves of the advantages thus offered will do- J 
well to forward their subscriptioua at un early day, in order lo insure the receipt uf 
complete seta for the ye^r m7», ua the cuQBtant increase in the subscription list ' 
almost always exhausts the quantity printed shortly alter publication. ' 

• O" The safest mode of remittaoce is by ha.nk check or poatal money order, drawn 
lo the order of the undersigned. Where these arc not acoeasible. reraittauueB for the 
"Journal'' may be made ut the risk of the publisher, by forwarding in RsaisTEUEo 
letters. Address, 

HENRY C, LEA, 
Koa. 7C6 and 708 Sansom St., PaiLADKLi-niA, Pa. 
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HxNBY C. Lxa'b Pdbuoai^onb — (DicUonariea). ^H 

nUNGLISON (ROBLEr), M.D., 

^^ LiUe Profeiior of InatUtiUi of Mtdlctai In J^trion Medical GoUtge, PhOadilplHa. 

MEDICAL LEXICON; A Dictionary of Medical Science; Con- 

tainttig D eondsB explaniLtinn of the vsriou* SubJecM and Terms of Aaatom;, Physiotogj, 
Psthologj, Hygiene, TherspeutioB, Pharmacology, Phttrmnoy, Surgery, Obatetrica, MediciJ 
Jurieprud«iia«. and Dentistry. Notices of Climate and of Mineral Waters; Formula for 
Offloiniil. Empirioal, and Dietetio Prepsrationa ; with the Aooeotmtion «nd Btyinology of 
Che Terms, and the Freoeb and other Synonymes; so aa to ooDatitate uPrench aa well as 
Ecgliah Medie[il Lexicon. A Nen Edition. Thoroughly Revised, and very greatly Mod- 
ified ami Angmented. By Riohahd J. Dinslibos. M.D. In one very large and hand. 
EonieroTalootavo volume of over 1100 ptigei. Cloth, fS M; loutber, niued bunJj, $7 60. 

The obieel of the sntbor from the oatset haa not been to make the work a mere lexicon or 
dictionary of terms, but to afford, under eaoh, a oondeDsed view of iti various medioal relationi, 

with this view, the immense demnnd which tasa existed for the work haa enabled him, in repeated 
leviaiuDB, to aagmeut ita completeneaa and naefulnese, until at teogth it has attained the poaitioD 
of a reaagnieed and Btandard authority wherever the laugaage is spoken. 

Bpeoisl pains have been taken in the preparation of the prosont edition to mnintain this en- 
viable reputation. During the tin years which have elupied alnae the liist revision, the odditiana 
to the numenulKlnreortlieinedicpl sciences hove been greater tEan perhaps in any eimilur period 
of the psat, and ap to the time of his death the author labored assiduously to inaorporale every- 
thinf requiring the allention of the atudent or practitioner. Since then, the editor has been 

viuns revision. Especial attention has been benl«wed on the accentuation, wbioh will be found 

very word. The typographical arrangement has been much improved, rendering 

~ ' len taken with the mechanical execution. The 

oeadingly clear, with an enlarged page, aa that 

crease of but little over a hundred pages, and 

lur ordinary ootavoi. 

work, and lo find that it luka beeiiBothorodKhijr reTtt^d, 
and ea Kreatly improved. The dL[^(k>DAry. ia ita prv- 
flfint form, is a iDidioii library io itpeir. aiid one of 
nhfph every phjrtdan Khoald L« pnnHssed^-JV. F.Mtd. 

With a history of forty years of nnexampled mam 

lUlng mnUal AineriHn''w Mray its ib^kw. St r» 

Iti arm aDd'eudurlnE'tttund'stto"' It £^de>tlaed, is" 

llOQB. The large jbdditLDDE made to the voBabulatj, ^e 
thinft, wiUbe welcotDKl by )he prolMsion as supplying 
the want of a Jeihvn fully up with the rnanh of sd^ 

»>• far u we have been able to examine it, very aicet- 
icTDt. We hope it may ho the maanaof eecnringgreater 

It would he mere waste ef worda la us 10 expreai 
jur admlrallou of a work whLoh la ao unlvenallj 
md dexervedly apprecialed. The moat iduilrible 
»ark of Its klud in the Kngllah langaaga,— SiojpoB 

[Ragaigi.^-^EtliiibHTfflt Medicat JovrHai. 

jf patient reeearcb and of seSentlBc lure. The ellest 
of the lale a( this leilcoa i> aafficient lo lestify te lie 

KMej DonglisoD on the piofeHlon, and indeed un 
tlhers, h; its Isaua.— £STiilun Lanenl, May 13, ISM. 

Ithaathe rare meilt Iliatll oerulatf basaorlval 
refereneeB.— London JTsttfcnl fhuutl: 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE TERMS USED IX MEDICINE AND 

THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Revised, with numerous additions, by Isaac Ears, 
M.B., Editor of the "American Joarnal of the Medical Soienooa.-' In one large royal 
llmo. Tolnme of ever sua double-eolnmned pages; cloth, tl 60; leather, tl 00. 



HKWaT C. Lba's PuBLrcATlON8 — {Manuals). 



KTEILL (JOHN), UD., and CJMITR [FRANCIS Q), M.D., 

^' , '^ Fto/. of the Taitttviei of XadMni in lla Untn. of P«n»a. 

AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM OF THE VARIOUS 

BRANCHES OP MEDICAL SCIENOE ; for the Dbb »nd Kiaminstion of SlodenW. A 
new edition, reviped and improvfd. Inonft TeryiargB and handflomeljprintBd rojai IJmn. 
Toinms. of abQUt one Ihonsftnd pages, with 374 wood oula, ololli, %^; Mrongly bonnd in 
laathsT, with raiasd banda, %i IS. 

■ urun to Bqnoaie Anitnmy, Phjirtologj, Bnraerj, 
tke FrtellH of MediolDe, OljttetrlM, Haieria HedLca, 
tnd Ghemlnlrj loto a single niMoil; hot Ihe opera- 
tion hu Hlgoillr faHBd In lHo hand, of ail op lo Ihs 
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JTABTSHORNE {HENRY). M- D., 

^^ PrVfggBT of BygicHt f n thi OntvmiUy of Pen: 

A CONSPECTUS OP THE MEDICAL SCIENCES; eontalning ^ 

Handbooka on Anatomy, Physiology, Obomietrj, Materia Medina, Prnotioal Madioina, ' 

Snrgf rj, and ObstBtHcs, Seaond Edition, thoroughly reviaed and impiaved. In one Urga 

royal i2nio. volnine of more thivn lOIKI oloaely printeii pages, with *77 illnittWiona on 

wood. Clotb, (4 2S ; leather, t5 00. {LaUly laued.) 

The faiot with whioh this work baa been reeoivad has Blimolatad the anlhor in itii reFi»ion to 

Tendar it io every way fitted to m^et the wants of the atndant, or of the praotitinnar desiruui lo 

nfrMbhlaacquaintanoewith tbeTarlousdepartmenlaof medii^alsoienoe. The rnrioua aeetioni bar* 

bean brought up to a level with the aliflting knowledge of tfae day. while praaerring the oondenia- 

Uon of form by whioh ao yait an aoonmHlntion of fnota have been brought within ao narrow a 

oompaaa. The aerlee of illustrationa baa been msob improTod, whiie by the nse of a smatler tjpa 

the additions have bean inoorporatad without iuoreaaiog unduly the eiie of the rnlame. 

lawork before HI hu already •tmceatrnltTaaiierl- and Ibe clear and lD>trd<iti>B illnitnlioDa la aonis 
of Ihe wark — Amfricatt. J'jum. ofphamaey. 



f DDLOW [J. L.), M.D. 

A MANUAL OP EXAMINATIONS upon Anatomy, Physiology, 

Surgery, Praatiro of Medioina, Obstatrica, Materia Medina. Chemtatry, PhaTmaoy, and 
TheTapeutioa. To wbioh is addada Hedioal Formulary. Third edition, thoroughly revised 
and greatly extended and enlarged. With STO illuatrationa. In one handaoma royal 
12mo. volume of SIS large pBgeB.oloth, S3 36; leather. tiU. 
Tbfl arrangemeuC of thia volume in the fonn of question and anawer randera It eapeoiall; iDit- 
abla for the office eiamination of atudenta, and for those preparing for grBdaation. 



/TANNER {THOMAS HAWSES), M.D..^c. 

A MANUAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL DIAG- 
NOSIS. Third Amerioan from the Beoond London Edition. Reviaed and Bnlarged by 
TiLBl'BY Por, M. D.. Pbyaioian to the Skin Department in Dniveraity College Hospilal, 
to. InoneneatTolnmesmall I2nio., afal>aDt37& pagee.oloth, (ISO. 
%* By referenoa to the " Proapaotai of Jaurnal" on page 3, it will bo seen that thia work ii 
gtrpred aa a premium for procuring new subBOrlbers to the "Amibicah Joubnal or thi Mbdical 

lobjecllonsoommonlj.aadjustlj. orgedanlaBi 
meraLrDDof "dODiDendB." ^'oonHDecLnfleL^* and 



nnloklj aouullile meant of refareBee. Aliogellier, 
tbnsa who have not opporu^f^Jlj"-'- 



rled by him, would ofleo render talm good larTli' 
and rallere ioibt a daabl and perplexity.— Lea«i 
lff,ai/l Jt'ii. Otraid, Jnly, lS7a. 
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QRAY [HENRY), F.R.S., 

^^ Leotiirrfr on inatnmv at 01. gmrgt'i OigpUnl, London. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. The Drawings by 

B. V. Cahtkr, M. D.,laie Demonetntor on AnMom}' »t St. Seurgi's HoefatBl; the Dis^rn- 

tionB jointlj by the Author and Dr. Cartbr. A new Amarioan, from the fifth Bn1ar(t»a 

und improied LDmlon edition. In one magniacent imperial octaro vulnme, af nearl; l^UO 

pBgflB, with 46& large and elaborate erjgravingi on wood, PrioB in ololh, |* 08 ; laa- 

thei, raiaod bondi, $1 0». (Jiul Imud.) 

The aatbor hai endeavored in thie work le cover a jaon extended range of Bubjeela than ie oni- 

tomary in the ordinary test-books, by giving not only the details neceEsary for the Modent, bnl 

>li>o the application of thoie details in the praotiae of medioine and enrgery, thuB rendering it botk 

• guide for the learner, and ac admirable work of rererenee for <be aelive practitioner. Tbe en. 

gravingi form a epeaisl festare in the work, many of "- — >--'-- -■ =-- ->■ — ■ — — — 1~ -ii 

original] and having the names of the various parts p 

DgureB of raferenoe, with deseriptions at ,...., 

which will greatly assist the itndenl in obtaining a olear idea of Anatomy, and will also se 

refresh the memory of those who may find in the eiigancies of praolice the neoeisitj of reoalling 

tbe details of the disseoting room; while oombiaing, as it does, a eomplete Atlas of Anatomy, witb 

a thorough treatise on systemalio, desoriptlve, and applied Anstomj, the work will be found of 

essential nse to all physicians who receive atudents in their offlces, relieving both preceptor and 

pupil of mach labor in laying the groundwork of a thorough medical education. 

Notwithstanding tbe enlargement of thla edition, it has been kept at its fOrmei vet; moderate 
price, rendering it one of the cheopest works now before the profajsioo. 
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OMITB [HENRY H.). M.B., and TTORNER ( WILLIAM E.), M.D., 

'^ Prnf-^f Sftgervintlu: Oniv.nf Ftnna.,ic, LnUProf.Q/ AnBiomi/lnlluUnU.nfFenna..-,. 

AN ANATOMICAL ATLAS, illustrative of the Structure of the 

Human Body. In use volume, large Imperial ootavo, ctoth, with about gii hundred and 
fifty beautifal figni *' '" 
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OHABPEF ( WILLIAM). M.I)., and Q VAIN (JONES §■ RICHARD). 



HUMAN ANATOMY. Revised, with Notes and Additions, by Joseph 

■ ---T, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Cnivarsity of Pennsylvania. Complete la twe 
octavo volumee, of about 1.100 pages, with 511 illuBtrationB; oloth, $« - "~ 

jw price of this standard work, and its completeness in bU departments of the eal 
land for it a place in the library ot all anatomioal '-' 



fTODGES [RICHARD M.), M.D., 

5ecotid EditioD, thoronghly reviaed 

i,»!00. 
The object of this work is to present to the anatomical stndenl a clear and eonoiee dBBor.^.,,. 
f that which he is espeoted to observe In an ordinary conise of dissactions. The author has 
ndeavored to omit unnecesBurj details, and to present the subjejt in Che form whioh many jaari' 
xperienoe has *hown him to he the most convenient aad intelligible to the student. In the 
svlsion of the present edition, ha bas sedulously labored to render the volume 
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HISTOLOOT. I In 2 vols. Sto., of ever lino v»pa. with more th^^l 
■-,d, I 30(|woori-qBta: eloiti.»e OU ~^^H 



HxNRT C. Lea'b PoBLioATiONa — (Anatomy). 



W/tSOJV (EKASMUS), F.K.S. 

''a system of human anatomy, General and Special, 

bjW.H. eoBRBCBT, M.D.,PrDfe9BorotO(in8ra[and8urgioiLlAiiflt(imyintlia J 

lege of Ohio. Illae»ated nith three huiidrsd ao& nlDetj-seven engravmES di 

one large satj haadsome ootuvo TolDms, of over 6041 la,tae paces: olotb, £4 UU ; leaEb 

$5 00. 

Tbe publieher trniti that the irell-eorned lepatatlon of (bis long- established Tavorltfl wUl 

more than maiatHJued b; the present edition. Sesidea a, very tliorungh revision b; tlia author 

biu been most oareiull; examined bj Iha editor, and the efforts uf bulb have beau directed to 

trodaoiog eierjtbing whiob incrensed experience in ita use ha.B suggested as desirable to rendej 

4 complete text-book for tbose seeking to obtain or to renew iia a«nuainta.noe with Uaman Ai 

(am;. Tbe auiouDt of additions nbioh it has thus reoelved may be estimated from the fact thi 
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IJEATR {CHRISTOPHER), F. R. O.S. 



OuHege, .Iiomlon. 



H.D., IfBQturer oa Patboiogical Anatomy ja tbe 

Id one handeomB royal ISmo. Toiuma of ilH pages, with S47 illua 

leather, $1 UO. {LaUlt/ FuUitAtti.) 
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VELLAMY [E.), F.R.C.S. 
THE STUDENT'S G 



GUIDE TO SURGICAL ANATOMY: A Texl- 

-epaiing for their Pass Eiamioation. With engravings on wood. In 
l:lmo. volume. Cloth, (2 2&. [Juit Iiiiifd.) 
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JLfACLISE [JOSEPH). 

SURGICAL ANATOMY. 

volume, very large impi^rial quart 
style and beaatifuUy colored, conta 
with copious explanatory letter-pi 
(U DD. 



By JosBPn Maousb, Surgeon. In one 

>; with GS large and spleodid pUtes, drawn in (be be«t. 
ning IM figures, many uf them the eiie of life ^ togethel 
MS. Etrongly and handsomely bound in olotb. fijci 
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fJARTSHORNE [HENRY). M.D., 

■*-*■ Pr^/enmr ,if Hygiene, ac , In ihr, Univ. uf 



HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. Second Bdi^, 

royal 12mo. volume, wltb 110 nooi-inH.»-,o\m.V>\1^ 



HlNEiT C. Lba'8 PUBLIOATIOIIS— (PAyriofeigy). 



llfARSHALL (JOHN). F.R.S., 

*"■ Profator b/ awgery in UnivtrirUs Oollegi, London, *e. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 

With Additions by Fbahcis flnnHSr SMira, M. D,, ProfeMor of the InBtitutei of Medi- 
cine in the Coiversitj of Penn.ylTani*, ia. With nomerous illaslrstlon.. Id od. large 
and bandsoms ootavo Tolnme, of 1028 pogaa, doth, $6 BO ; Isntfaer, rtliied bande, $7 M 
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'ARPENTER {WILLIAM B.). M. D.. F.B.S., 

Examintr in PipaiolBn and Oampurntlv. Anntomy in tlw UntversUy of London. 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY; with their chief appli- 

o*(ioni to Pl7ehotagy, PathologJ, Tberapeatics, Hygiene and Forensic Medicine. A new 
AmerioBD from the lut uid rariaed London editioa. With neiirl; throe handred illaBtratioiu. 
Edil^, with additioDB, hj Sxtimia acHHET Ehith, M. D., PtofesEor of the Instimtet of 
Medicine in the Uniyersity of PenneylvanlH, to. In one very large and beantifnl oet&IO 
TOlume, ofabont 900 large pages, handsomely pristed; cloth, ft SO; leather, raieeG bandg, 
SB SO. 
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phr«liil°gT uf llio humao ornDiam caa 
lined, none better adspled For Ibe nie 
I np llie slndj of physiology In in re 



auiAortfy.— (UToBta JM. 



DT TMB 8AXS AUTBoa. 

' PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New Ameri- 

■ can, from the FonrtU and KoTiBed London Edition. In one large and bandsome ootCTO 

I, Tolume.nitb over three hundred beantifnl iUuBlrationi. Pp.762. Cloth, $5 DO. 

As a oomplete and eondensed treatise on its eitendad and important anbject, this nork beoonMi 
"~ ' ' "" -'--• - 1 science, while the rery low price at wbioh it is offered plaao JM 
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jriRKES {WILLIAM SENHOUSE). M.D. ^ 

l^A. MANUAL OP PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by W. Moeeant Eakbb, 

^ M.D., P.K.C.8. A new American from the eighth and improved London edition. With 

K about two hnndrsd and G^y illostrationa. In one large and handsome royal ISmo. toI- 

* nine. Cloth, t^ ^S ; leather, fS 75. {Latilg Iiiucd.) 

Kirkes' Physiology hna long been known ai a concise and eiceedingly Donienient teil-book, 
presenting within a narrow oompasB all that is important for the student. The rupidity with 




HxintT 0. LxA's Ptjblioatio»8 — {Physiology). 



flALTON (J. C), M.D.. 



he tJ/itiegco/ Phf/g1e(ang and Surffiona, y^w Tori.^. 

A TREATISE ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOaY. Designed for the use 

bf Stndeats and Praotitlonsni of Medialnc. FiHb edition, lerised, with nearl; three hun- 
dred illustrBitions an woud. In one very beantiful oataTO volnme, of OTer TOO psgea, oloth, 
tSlii leather, IR SS. 

Prefaci to thi Fifth Edition. 
In preparing tbo prefent edition ofthia work, the generat plan snd srrangemenl otths previon* 
•ditiona have been retained, fo far as tbev bme beHB found userul and adapteil to the parpoeea i.f 
■ teit-bank for studenta of medicine. The inceasanC adyanae of nil the nataral and ph^aioal 
niecoeB, never more active than xltbin the last five ;eara, has furnished man; valuable aids Cn 
tile Bpsoial inveetigatlona of the phjaiolagiat ; and the progreai of phy Biological repearoh, daring 
Ihe same period, hae required a eareful revinion of the entire VForh, and the modlGoation or re- 
irrangement sf many of iu parW. At this day, nothing is regarded aa of any value In natnral 
niencB nrhieh is not baited npon dlreet and intelligible observation or eiperiment ; and, acoord- 
ingly. the diacusslon of doubtfu! or Iheoretloal questions has been avoided, aa a general rule, in 
Ihe present volume, while new faol^ from nhatever source. If fully establisbed, have beeo added 

miCtcd. In alltheobanges and additions Ihnj made, it has been the aim of the writer to make the 
book, in Its present form, a faithful exponent of the acCaal conditions of physiological soienoe. 
NewTork, Oatnber.lSTI. 
In thi«. the standard teit-bookon Physiology, all that is needed to main tnin the fftvor nith whiob 
U a tflgarded by the profession, is the author's o^BUrnnoethat it has been thoroughly revised and 
bnoght up to a leval with Che advanced selenoe of the day. To aeaompliBh this has required 
tome ealurgement of the work, but no advance has been made in tbe price. 
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fiOttGLISON [ROBLED, M.D.. 

■'-' PTo/e«gor 11/ JnstilM's nf Medicine In JefferMm Xedlcal OoBtge, PhOndOphia. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Eighth edition. Thoroughly revised and 

extensively modified and enlarged, with five hundred and tblrty-two illustrations. In two 
lugeandhandaomely printed oetavovolnmeB of about ISOO pages, aloth, fl 00, 

TERUANN (C. (?.). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. Translated from the second edi- 

tion by flEOHfli E. Dat, M. D., F. R. S., &e.. edited by B. G. RuQEhb. M. D., Professor of 
Ohemistry in the Medical Department of the UnivereiCy of Pennsylvania, with illoatrationa 
■elected from Fanke'a Atlas of Phy Biological Chemistry, and an Appendix of plates. Com- 
plete in two large and handaome octavo volames, oontaining 1300 pages, vitb nearly two 
haniir«d illaatnitions, elotb. (« 00. 

nr TBS 8AMB iVTBOR. 

MANUAL OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. Translated from the 

aaiman, with Kotea and Additions, by J. CnsBTon HoRrib, H. D., with an Introduotorj 
Easily on Vital Force, by Professor Bamdbl Jacesdit. M. D., of tbe University of Pennsyl- 
*&nia. With iUastcaliona on wood. Id odb very handsome ottavo volume of 338 pagea, 

•loth, $1 It. 
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Hen&t C. Lea'8 PUBUOATIOKB — (OhemistTj/). ^H 

" A TTFIELD (JOHy). Ph. D.. 

"*-*■ Pn-ftmaT af Frar'tiritl Bhmtiatry to lh» Fhttrmaomtt.'al Saclrly nf Orml Britain, »c. 

CHEMISTRY, GENEEAL. MEDICAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL ; 

including the Chemiatrj of tlis D. B. Phurmiifoprei*. A Mnnoai of tb« General Prinrjiples 
of tfaa Ssieno, a.nd ibtxj Application to Hediolne iind Pharmaajr. Fiflh'Edition, reiised 
■by the satfaoF. In ana bandaome ro7*l ISmo. YDlnms ; clotb. 13 16; l«&tber, t3 U. 
ILatitv Iiitisd.) 

iiend It Is oor leiUKts.— Canada Lmcet, On. 
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to th* Mlentlllc ohemlal : leccicdly. Id viumMbu ctie 
■lieiiiii'trT of ererj siihuliinoe recngciiBd irfflctallj or 
.In ganersl. a- i renedUl Mgeut. ~t\ Bill b« fonnd 8 
Most f aldiUla book for popil.. aolelanls, aod ulher. 
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'OWNBS {GEORGE). Ph.D. 

A MANUAL OP ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; Theoretical and 

Practioftl. "Witb one bandred and ninety-eeTen illurtmtioni. A new Americiin, fVora ttt« 
tenth and rerised London edition. Edited fa; Bobhht BnioBEa, M, D. In one large 
royil lamo, TOlume, of about 850 pp., olotb, J2 75 ; leather, J3 26. (Lately Tim/id.) 
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ol'l5c,'orpUro and under IhesdlloHlilp nfMr, Walte, ti has rTannod 
mosl recent lt» gld place ai the miiat ■DcnoHftil or text-booli- — 
— Cf»ejnna» InAian Xitiionl Onltttt. Jan. !, 1SS9 

ariallj' tn tie | m I loit-boolt for aniilenle of medlatne.— ^<(S|» 



O DUNG [WILLI AW). 
UHnrrr nn OhanUtry at St. BaHh^lamew's Hirpttnl, *o. 

A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, arranged for the Ub6 

ofUedioalBtndBiita. With Jit natrati one. From the Fuurtb and Keiiaed London BditiM. 
In Dua naatiojro,! 12mo. Tolame, oloth, tS, 



\*flALLOWAT (ROBERT). F.C.S.. 

f ^X Prof. n/Aj>pH'd ChemMry in Ihl Rnyal 



je of SiHenoe/nr Inland. Ar. 

A MANUAL OF QUA LITATI VE ANALYSIS. Prom t1ie Fifth 

■ ' i, with iilustrationa ; dotb, $2 50. 
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The BUoUBBi whiuh has carried tbiEWDrkChrongti repeated editions in Bngiand.nnd Its adoptioi 
it alBit-bonk in ervernl of the lending inptilntione in this oountry, show thut the uachor b«i sue 
seeded in the endeavor to produce a sound praotioai manual and book of raferenae for the ebe 
mical atadent. 
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flLOXAM [G.L.). 

■L* Prafai'nr a/ OlunnlttTvin Xino't CalUffii. London. 
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'W'd'HLER AND FITTIG. 

" OUTLINKS OF ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. Translated with AiU 

ditioDB from Ihe Eighth UeriuaB Edition. Bj Irx Behsen, M.D., Ph.D., Prorewiar o( 

Ohemintiy aod Phjiioa in WillUlas CullegB. Muh. In one bundsonle valnme, toyiil l3iiio. 

ot&iO pp,,olo(h. $S. 

Am the numeroiis editions of the arigioBl attest, thU work is the leidiag text-boakanditnadard 

utthoriCy tbraugbont Qeriuany an iti impoctiint and intricate eubjeut — a poiition won lor it bji 
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^OWMAN [JOHN E.),M. D. 

PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. E.lited 

I by C. L. Bloxah. Profe»Bor of Praotioal Chemislrj In King's Cnllege, Lnndon. Biitb 

Atnericsn, from the fourth and reriaed English Edition. In one nest volume, royal IJmo., 
pp.3S!, vithniioieruusilluatTBtioiit, fllath, S3 3!^. 

I ^r TBB SAUB AUTMOH. {L<U'lt, Imufd.) 

INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, INCLFDING 

I ANALTSIS. Sixth Ameriean, from the sixth and reiiaed London edition. With numer- 

L «iu Ulnstrationt. In one nest vol.. royal 1 2ino., cloth. S3 36- 

I iDfAFP'STKCHNOLOOY; or ChetnlMrj Applied lol rery^ndsom. neuro lolimH, wUh «fl wood 

L Wdlllou', hj Ptof.'w"iu''B!'joB«oi.*'lBT»« I "*"" 
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Hbnrt C. Lha's Pcbt,ioationb — (Pathology, So.). ^H 

'piKNWICK ISAMOEL), M.D.. ^™ 

THK STUDENT'S GUIDE TO MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS. From the 

Third Kiviaed and Enlnrgsd Bngl)i>h Bditiuii. With eigblv-fuur i1lus(ration< on noud. 
In one ferj hnndaomB Toluroa. rojM 12mo., ctnth, tl 25, (jnit Inaed ) 
rhr y«T7 great stIceesK wbich tbll work hit; obtained in EnRlnnd. ehowa that it hna aapplied &n 
anmitted want among elementary hookn for the guidance of gtudcnta iind junior pnictitiansrs. 
Taking op in order eaeh portion of the hodj ot olaea of dijeiise. the author hoj •ndoarored to 
prsient in Bitnple language tha lolue o( ajntptoins. eo OD to lead the student to ■ correct appreoi- 
ation of the potbologlaal ohangea indicated b; them. Tbe [ateet iarentigatlonB hitTa been ore- 
Tnll; introdueed into tba present edition. lo that it may fairly h* coniidersd u on n leTal with 
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flBEEN (T. HENRY], M.D., 

VT LecluvtT on Pnlltolagji and XorWd Anatnmv nt Ciaring-Oroit BofpOatXtdlcal Sehool. 

PATHOLOGY AND MORBID ANATOMY. With numerous Ulna- 

7 handsome ootaTo volume of over S5d pagaa, oloCb, %i id. 



n Wood. 
(Lately PuUislud.) 



qT SMphaographi/, April, 1872. 
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Lbtdi, M- D, Id ooe volorae, Tery largo Imperial 
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■olame. cloth, tl aO. 
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BAKLOW'S MAMDAI. OF THB PEACTIOE 0» 


WHATTOOBBBEVB ATTHB BEDSIDE ABDAFTEB 




Death in Uedical Ciaa. Pnhllabad ander tbt 












royaniao., oloth. (100. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CLINICAL MED- 
ICINE. Being a Guide to the InTeatigation of Dieease, for the Dse of Studenta. In one 
handsome 12mo. volume, oloth, f 1 2fi. (Jiisl laiied.) 



.flAVIS {NA THAN SX 

^-^ Prof, tif Prtnaipleg and Fran 



Prof, nf Prtnidplee and Pra^UK of Jf«J(e(n<, etc.. in Ohiongo Mfd. Onllege. 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON VARIOUS IMPORTANT DISBASES 

being A onllection ot tha CUnioBl Leotnret delivered in the Medioal Wards of Uerey Bos 
pltaT, Chioago. Edited by Frank H. DAris, H.D. Seoond edition, enlarged. In goi 
* ' royal 12mD. volume. Cloth, $1 75. {Kok Ready.) 






S!TOKES [ WILLIAM), M.D., B.C.L., F.It.S.. 

f^ Ktgina Prnfeitir af PAv»(o in llie Cnii, of Ztablin, *e. 



LECTURES ON FEVER, delivered in the Theatre of the Meath BTi 

pital and County of Dublin Infirmary. Edited by John William Moobb, M.D . AssitMnt 
Physician to the Cork Street Fever Hospital. In one neat octATO volome. I^Frtparing.) 
4f*ft Tofppeur in the "Mboioat «-■-■ ■■"> t.,..^..,^," f„- igtr 
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Hknut C. Lka's Pubuoatiohs — {Practice of Medicine). 
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WLINT [AUSTIN-]. M.D., 

^ P'v/nui)ra/i>i6Prl«eiphtn<uiPTacticiqf Xidie{«efnBdlma:)riid.ClBttrgt,lf, T. 

A. TREATISE ON THE PRmCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP 

HEDICUfE ; desired for Cbe nsB of Student! and FrMtitionere of Medioine, Fourth 

edition, re rle« d nnd enlarged. In one large and olosel; printed ootSiTo volameaf ahoat 1100 

pagBB ; eloth, »B OD : oratrongly bound in leather, with raised banda, $7 00. (J»« Iiiwil.) 
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LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

PHYSIC. Delivered at King's College, London. A new Ameriean, from the Fifth re- 
vised and enlarged English edition. Edited, with additions, and sereral hundred illaetra- 
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pAVFiF. W.). M.D..F.R.S., 

< Smior Aea. P\j/eletan ta awl LeH^rer on PhytiBlogy. "f 0«v'' BoipUat, A, 

A TREATISE ON THE. FUNCTION OF DIGESTION; ita Dist 

dars and their Treatment. From the Beoond London adition. In one handeome toIbdi*, 

email ootayo, olotli, %2 00. 

Jjr THE SAME JOTHOS. [J-asi Rea^y. 

k A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIETETICS, PHYSIOLOGI- 
CALLY AND THERAPBUTICALL; CDNBIDEK&D. In one handsome ooUvo volume 
of nearly 600 pageB, oloth, %i li. 

■On the Origination of Pood— The 

^liusiBcutiDn. Cbeiniaal Relatiooa, 

'rineiplas— Non-Ni- 



n Introduotorj Bemitrks on the DynaaiiD Relations i 
ConstitBent RaUtions of Food— Alimentsr; PrinoEpli 
BigeetioB, Abb! mi lotion, and PhjBiologioal U ibs— N iirogen ous Al 
trogsnoiu Alimentary PrlnoipleB— The Carbo-Hydtates- The Inorganic ainnaniary 
Alimentary Sab stances- Animal Alimentary Sahetanaea — Vegetable Alimentar; i 
Beverages— CondiiOBntB-The Preaorvotion of Food— Prinni plea of Dieletics— Praoti 
—Diet of InfantB — Diet for Xioin ing— Therapeutic DtetaUca -Dietetic Preparationa I 
lid— Hospital Dietariea. 



riSAMBERS [T. E.), M.D. [Lately I 
t/ OonsvUiTXB Phj/tteiaRto St. Mary'a HospUal 



Published.) 



if the Digestive Organs Fnnctionairj 

liandsomeSTo. vol.ofSSilpagBe, oloth, {3 ftO, 
J3T THE SAME AUTHOR. {Lately Pablinhrd.) 

RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. An Harveian Annual Oration. 

Id one very handaome volume, amall 13mo., sloth, %l 00. 
TTUOR. ifln^ ReBdn.) 

' A .MANUAL OF DIET AND REGIMEN IN HEALTH AND SIC^ 

NESS. In one baudaome octavo volame. Cloth. (2 T6, 
he oima of this handbook are purely praotiool, and IhareforB it baa not bean thonght right 
noreaea ita siia by the addition of the otaemical, botanicnl, and induatria) learning whiob 
tapidly ooMects round the nncleBB of every nrtiole intereBting as an eatable. Spaea bna been 
ralniB gained for a fnll discnaaion of many matters eonnecting food and drink with the C - 
jjnt of aocial life, which the poailion ot the ontbor as a praiitiFing physician has le 
Believe highly important to the pregenl and futnre of oor tbch.— Preface. 
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JPLINT [AUSTIN), M.D., 

t Pr'ifesiHiT-i/thiiPrinntp/tt and PracHat 1/ XediH-nt tn SeUfme Harp'i'il Ksil. Oatlegt, It. T. 

A PRACTICAL TRRATISE ON THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, 

AND TREATMENT OP DI8BASEB 07 THK HEART. Be«ond reTised anil BiilargBd 
edition. Id on* doCdto rolnmc ofSSO pages, vith ■ plate.oroth, {4. 
Dr. Fllnlcihow«iJlfflonllBab]eclfgrlilarewarohe«, Bbl« for pmrposBB of LIlnstrstloD, In oonner!lloin.llli 
nd liHsboOD reniickabis pD»erB at obiervikllaD CBieavhIch have boea r«porti>d b? Dlbcrlmttirortbr 
Bd rallKlieii.as well K«EC«tltDdnt»7, In bis lr«al- obserrera.— Srtl. and Far. Xed.-Ohirurg. RevU<a. 



B SAME AUTHOB, 



•^ 



L PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PHYSICAL EXPLORA- 
TION OF THE CHBST AND THE DIAGNOSIS OP DISEASES AFFECTrNQ THB 
RESPIRATORY ORSANB. Second sud revised edition. Id oaebandEome ootaio vDlDme 
of ses pages, olotii, |4 SO. 
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POLLER {HENRY WILLIAM). M. D., 

■*- PLyticinntoSI ChnrffK't KispOnl, Ltmd-an. 



OX DISEASES OP THB LT7NGS AND AIR-PASSAGES. Th. 

Patbologf , Pbfsioal Diagnosis, Sjinptoml, and Tieatment. From the seoond Bnit 
Engliah ediCioD. In oaa bandEome octavo Tolame of about SOO pages, 



UriLLIAMS (C. J. B.). M.D., 

Seniar ContiMing Fhyeisian la the BospUat for ammtflpffai 

-n^LLIAMS (GBARLBS T.), M.D., 

Physician to tlie HospUalfor Oaim'Kptlim. 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; Its Nature, Tarietiea, and Treagf 

meat. Witb an AnulrsiB of One ThoDBaDd Cases to exemplify its duratioD. In one nekt 
octavo Tolunie of about 350 pages, sloth, {2 iO. {Lately Pubiiihtd.) 
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JPOX {WILSON). M.D.. 

■t Holme Ft,./, of CH-^iCal X'd.. U«iv>r^ 

THE DISEASES OP THE STOMACH: Being the Third Edition fl 

the "DiaKUoaiB and Treatment of tba Varietiea of Djepepsia." Reritad and Kniar] 
lume, ololb, «2 flO. {Now Riady.) 

i.UeQce, wblch we feel very sure will ILke t blgb | PractiK^Her, March. "873™ 

TiRINTON { WILLIAM). M. b., F.E.S. 
-"lectures on the diseases of THE STOMACH; with an ' 

Inttoductioa on its Anatomy and Fhyaiology. from the aeaond and enlnrged London edi- 
tion. With lllaetrations OD wood In one handeome ofltavo volnmB of about SOO puet, 
Blotb, tK «. 



HiNBT 0. LiA'a PuBUOAnoita — (Prtu^e of Medicine). 
ROBERTS [^WILLIAM), M.D.. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON URINARY AND RENAL DI8i 

EASES, including Vriciirj Deposlta. IlluatrBted b? numerous oaiei- and engra 
ond Ameriaan, from the Seaond ReTteeil and BuUrgeil Londnn Edition. Ir 
and handsome octavo Tolnnie of filH pag«9, nith a colored plHte ; cloth, t J G 
Fitbliihed.) 
The snthor hna snhjeoted thjg vork to n 

It tba TCBnltF of the lateat Biper1eno« Hnd investiE"Il"Ti 

to keep it within the limits of its TormeT site, it has been enlarged by a hundred pages, manj 
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Hkhrt C. Lsa'8 Publioationb — ( Venereal Digeaaeg, eto.). ^H 

VMSTEA D (FREEMAN J.). M.D.. "^1 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF TENEKEAL DIS- 

BASES. Inolnding the reaaltii of receot inTSEtigutiona upon tfae Bubjeat. Tbird edition, 
teTiaed aod enliirged, vith illagtrationa. In Que Urge nod handeome oatavo rolume of 
utet TOO pages, cloth, %i 00 | )e&th«r, %f- DO. 
In preparing this standard work again for the press, (he aatbor has subjeotod it to a verj 
thorongb revision. Many portions have been rewritten, and cnHoh nsw matter added. In order lo 
bring it eompletelj on a level with the mnst adraneed oondition of syphilogropby, bat b; onreful 
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DDMSTEAD (FREEMAN J.). 

■*-' Pro/estin- of Vtntrral Dieiaapj f« tHi (h 



AN ATLAS OF VENEREAL T>ISEASES. Translated and Edited by 

imperial Ito, valnme of 32B pages, dbuble-oolIIIDns, 

jures, benutifally oolored, msnj of them the siie of 

a oloCh, $IT 00 { alHO, in five parM, stout wrappers for mailing, at S3 
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^EISSL (ff.), M.D. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON VENEREAL DISEASES. 

lated from the Beennd Enlarged Germnri Bdilion, by Fbeperic R. firni 
OOtavD Tolnine, with iUustratioDi. (PrtyariHg.) 




so HiNRT C. Lka'b PuBLioATiONa — (DiBeasee of the Skin). I 

VT'ILSON {EKASHaS). F.R.S. 1 

ON PISEASES OF THE SKIN. With Illusti-ations on wood. Sev- 
enth Amfrionn, frum the eiithiiiiid ealarged EnglUh editiuD. Id oceUrge DOtavo Toluma 
of pv.r 800 puges, $b. 

A SERIES OF PLATES ILLUSTRATING "WILSON ON DIS- - 

EASES OF THE SKIN;" ooniisCing of twent; bsantifully eiecated pUtea, of vhioh thlr- ^ 
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II inolode. ilmoal B.erj facl or opinion of Iraporlaiie, ,io„ p„i,|,Bi,Bd ,eparals!r. There ura Iwe 
eDDneeled with the aaalomy and nalhologjr of tli( olalef, ooitIt all of ihem oolnred lo nati 
itln.— BrIWgft nnd Fnreign Madicat Brafeio. Slbltlng with gram fldellly lbs lariom 

finob 1. Bork HI the one before ae la a moat Mpttal ' dlaeaaea.— Clngfnnotl Lanoet. 
^r TBE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE STUDENT'S BOOK OP CUTANEOUS MEDICINE t 

BAIBB or tHB SEIN. la DCB Ter; handeoioe rojsl IZmo. volume. t3 50. 



JiJELIOAS {J. MOORE). M.B., M.H.I.A. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN.i 

Finh Americsn, from the seeond and ea|irged Dnblin edition by T. W, Beleber, H.Ufl 
In ODB neat royal ISmo. Tolame of 162 pageg, olotb, $3 2b. I 

Fnllyeqnal toall tbereunlrenieuiaorBtnilenla and i their Tglae Jnatl)' estlmaled ; In s vord, the trorkltfl 
yonng praciitlonei'a,— BiiiFiin Med. Pras. fully op lo the lliuo*, and i> Ihoroo^bly Blocked will ] 



^r THE SAME AUTBOS. 

ATLAS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. In one 

Totume, with eiqnieitely colared plates, Ae., preaenting sbost a 
diaeajie. Cloth, J& liO. 
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.—Bvjfalo Med. Jmamal. 



fJILLIER [THOMAS). M.D.. ^| 

■*-* physiiHan to the Skin DepaHnunlnf WniwreUy Ooltegt BotpUai. ie. a^H 

HAND-BOOK OF SKIN DISEASES, for StudeDts and Practitionerfc^B 

Seoond Amerioan Edition. In one roy&l 12mo. volnme of 3b& pp. With IllDBlretioal. ^^ 
Cloth, 12 S6. 



d irllh Tell-reeorded caBna.— bnulon Med. IMS. 
.li Orattte, April 1. ISSt, I 
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ANDERSON (MeC ALL). M.D.. 

-"- Physiaiaii lo Iht Dtaptmaiy /or Stin Digeana, Olaaaoie, *e. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OP THE SKIN. 

AnalyBiaorElevenTbouaandCoDeeoutiraCaeea. In one vol. 8yd. tl. (Lattiy 
OnSRSAMT'S 3UR0IC&I, DISEASES OF INFANTS I DSWBBS OH THE PHTBICAL AND I 
AND OUILUKGN. Tr>nxlHLed by R. J. Ddnou- TKBATHENT OV nxll.DRSII RUmlk adUMrS 
■ON, U.D. Iidl, 8>o. Clolb, SJ no. ITOI. Sto. of HSpagei. Clolh,HM. 




KiNRT C- Lba'b Poblioaxiomh — (IHsease» of OhUdren). 
OMITH [J. LE WIS), M. D., 

A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN. SeDond Edition, reTiscd nnd gimltj BolarEed. In ooa hudagm. 
volume of 742 pages, cloth, 15 ; leatber, {9. (Lalt/g Publiahtd.) 

FsOU THE PRBFICB TD THE SSCOSD EDITION. 

In presenting to the profesBion the second edition of Mb work, the author gratefully i 
ledges the favorable reception aacurded to the aret. He haa endeavored to merit a ooni 
of this approhation b; rendering the volume macti mare complete than befnra. Kearlj 
additional diseaaea have been treated of, among irhioh ma; be named Diseases Inoid 
Birth, Eaohiiis, TubaronloeiB, Sorofnla, Intermittent, Remittent, and Tjphoid Fevers, 
and the various forma of Faralyais. Many new formulK, which eiperienoe has ahovi 
useful, have been introduced, portioDB of the leit of a less practical nature have bt 
deoeed, and other portions, especially these relating to pathological hiatolcgy, ha' 
rewritten to oorraEpODd nith recent discoveries. Every efort has been made, however. 
an nndue enlargement of the volume, but. notwithstanding this, and an increase in th 
the page, the namber of pages has been enlarged by more than one hundred. 

SST Wkst 4»th Strebi, New York, April, 1872. 

The work wiH be found to contain nearly one-third more matter than the previous edit 
It Is confidently presented aa in every leBpeot worthy to be received as the standard A 
teit-hoak on the anhject. 

EmtaeoDj practical as well t.K judlclons In lis I We regard It a> superior to anj^ other <<ia 
teaohlnge.— CinciMnoiitancet'inii IWJ., Jnl7 
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ffldfana /oumsl n/ JTedicine, Joly. 1372. 

We knew of do hook en this Bobject that we can 
aadthepracllUaner.— (Ifncfn?iatl<;»nfc,JuDei9,'T2. 



!, of Mid. and Pharmicv, Ang, 1972. 
this eeoond ediliun.— St. Louii Med. anil Burg. 



ftONDIE (D. FRANCIS], M.D. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

printed pages, cloth, tG 2S ; leather, %& 2S. 
The preseal edllloo, which 1< the elith. li tally np I teaeherB. Ab a whole, however, the work Is the heat 

Clholof y and Ireatmenl of infB,nUta dlaea 
T« been brooghl forward by the Oennau a 



:^ OhUdren, 4c 

LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OP INFANCY AND CHILD- 
HOOD. Fifth American from the eiitb revised and enlarged English edition. In one larrn 
and handsome octavo volnmo of 878 pages. Cloth, $i 60 ; leatbor, J6 b». (J-ait Tiiued.) 
The conljnued demand for Ihia work on both sides of the Ailanlic, and its translalion into Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Daniah,J>utch, nod Rps ' 

Dr. West, and \\t work now prei 
nearly 2000 recorded cases, and 6(10 post-mortem eMaminationa selected from among nearly 40,000 
oaaee which have passed nnder hia care. In the preparation of the present edition he hs! omitted 
much thnt appeared of minor importanoe, in flrdor to tlnd room for the introduction of additional 
matter, and the volume, while thoroughly revised, is therefore not inoreased materially in bim. 

Of alllhe English writers oo Ihe dlaeaBSBof ohll- 1 ilTlngaalhoritla»lB Ihedlfflonlldeiiarlioenl ofmedi- 
droB^hara Ih go one so entirely ealiBfactory Id qb aa | cal Bcieuce In which he le moBt widely kaown.— 
Dr. WeBt. For years wo have held his opinion as florton Utd. and Swfl. lovrnal. 
»idieial, and have regarded him aa oneotlhe higbsBt | 

gY THE SAME AOTHOK. {Lately iBiwd.) 

ON SOME DISORDERS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN CHILD- 
HOOD; being the Lumleian Lectures delivaredat the Boyal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, in March, 1871. In one volume, small 12mo., cloth, (1 00. 



SMITH {EUSTACE), M. D., 

FhyHcUiH Ed the NortKumt London Free BUpnaearv/or Glct Chadrrn. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE WASTINO DISEASES OP 

INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. Beoond American, from the second revised and enlarge* 
English edition. In one handsome octavo volume, olotb, $3 60. [Lattly Iinud.) 
Tbta ii la ""^ "•)' " admirable book. The scribed as a practical baoilbook of Ibe common dle- 
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Hkmet C. Lia's Pitblioatiokb — {Diseaget of Wommi). 



IHE OBSTETRICAL JOURNAL. [Free of poiUage/or \»1a.) 

THE OBSTETRICAL JOURNAL of Great Britain and Irelan* 

Inslnding MmwiFERr, und the Diskasks or Women and IsrABTs. With an 
Supplement, adited b; Williau F. JE^KB. M.D. A montbl; of ibout Sfl ootarn piiga«,V 
Tery haDilaomely printed. Bnbaoription. Fi<« DoilarB per annQm. Single Nu ' '"^ 
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JTEOMAS (T.GAILLAED],M.B., 

ProfemiaTof Obalelrira, itc, iatlit Ooliei/e a/ phytleiani and Surffione, N. T„ 4c, 

L^ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OP WOMEN. Fourth 

L, enlarged and thoronghly reviaed. Tn ODB large and handBome oatavo Tolume of 
gee, with tSI illoetrationi. Cloth, S6 00 ; leather. tC DO. [Now Rmdy.) 
■ has tflken adeantage of the npportnnitj afforded by the coll for onother edition of 
*' " ■ of the tery remsrkeblo fftTor with whioh it hM been 
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Hknbt C. Lia'b Ft^blioatiohs — (JHseasea of Women). 



'DOE lEUGH L.). M.D., 

Sm'Tii'ua PTqfesi!iTaf(tbttaT(e>.&B.,*nl.ht Unlverattv a/ Pfniuylvaiita. 

ON DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN; including DiBplacementa 

of tbe Uterus. With origiiial illaatrationa , Second editinn, reviaed iind snUrged. '~ 
oaBbesatifuIl; printed dcCb.to toIuius of S31 pagea, olotb, 9150. 

Medieal ihatwhloh epeaka of IhamMhanlosI trflBlmeiit oran- 
^llATer°la tbs rraqueisy i-t Inflimiutluiii of '1>S 
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^. r. Midlsal Sn^d, SapL IS, IWfl. 



TP-EST {GHARLES). M.D. 

LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OP WOMEN. Third Ai 

from the Third London edidou. Id one neat ooUto rolnme of about 560 pagee, cloth, 
t» IS ; leather, U lb. 
Ab a vrlUr. Dr. Wem mtiBdo, In nnr oplDlon. le- iBeeklng tinlfa, End one LhBl vUl enniliid.' the atndoDl 

lTuonrll',7iiUpl^«S\hr^T.m-5"I^^^^ 

J>ARNBS [ROBERT). M.D.. F.B.G.P., 
A CLINICAL EXPOSITION OF THE MEDICAL AND SURGT- 

le tinndeoiDB ontarn snlnnie of *bout SOD p*gei, with 

lier. SR DO. IJuit Isivd,) 

Id tbe mnnner in which it hiia been fllUd out, mny 



S OF WOMEN. 
ins irluetratiosi. Cloth. IS HO; 1 

Tbe vsr; complete ecDpe of (hia volnm 
be sten by the subjoined Summary of Coi 

IiCTRODDCTiON. Chaptkr I. Ovnriea ; Corpus liiteum. II. Pallopinn Tubes. III. Shape o( 
Uterlre Cavity. IV. Structure of Uterua. T. The VngiOB. VI. Einmiastions and DiagnDaU. 
VII. SignifieanEe of Leuoorrhffiiv. VIII. DieohsrgBH of Air. tX. Watery Diaohargee. X. Purn- 
lant Diao barge*. XI, Homorrbogio Diaohnrgea, SII. Signifloanos of Pain. XHI. Bigniflmnoe 
ttf DyspBreunia. XIV. Signiflcaneo of Sterility. XV. luatroraental Dingnoaii and Treatment. 
XVI. DiagDoaia by the Touch, the Sound, tbe Speonlum. XVII. Menstrnation and its Dlaor- 
dere. XVIII. Ameuorrbooa. XIX. Amenorrhcea (coDtinued). XX. Dyamenorrbceii. XXI. 
Ovarian Dysmenarrlioea, Ac. XXII. InSamniBtary DysmenorrhiBa. XXIII. IrrBgulnrlties of 
Change of Life. XXIV. Relationa batvean Menstruation and Diseaaea. XXV. Diaorderaof Old 
Age. XXVI, Ovary, Abaenoe and Hernia of. XSVII. Ovary, Hemorrbn((e, Ao., of XSVIII. 
. Ovary, Tnbercle, Canoer, Ac, of. XXIX. Ovarian Cjalio Tomora. XXX. Dermoid Cyata of 
Ovary. XXXI. 0»arinn Tumors, Prognosia of. XXXII. DiagnoalBOfOifMUn Tumor*. XXXIII. 
Otarlan Cyata, Treatment of. XXXIV. Fallopian Tubes, Dlaesaea of. XXXV. Broad Ligft. 
menta, Di^aeea of. XXXVI. Kxtra-oterine Geatation. XXXVII. Speoial Pathology of UtB 
rus. XXXVIII. General Uterine Pathology. XXSIX- Alteraticna of Blood Snpply. XL. 
Metrilia. Endometritia. Ao. XLI. Felvia Cellulitis and Peritonida, As. XLH. Hnmatoeele, ia 
XLIII. DiaplncementB of Uterua. XLIV. Displacements (oonlinued). XLV. Betrovereton and 
Retrofleiion. XL VI. In vera ion. XL VII. Uterine Tumors. XLVIH. Polypus Uteri. XLIX. 
Poiypna Uteri (ODutlnDed]. L. Canear. LI. Direasea ofVagina. LII. Diaeaaei of the Vulva. 
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Hkitby C. Lia'b Publicatioms — (Midwifery). 



'DOE {BUOB L.), M.D., 

SmtrOrti Prn/amr of Kidal/try, »e .(nitit UnivertUy of Fmnti/lvuti 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS. IUdb- 

tTBtedwilh Urge lithagrapliio plaUi conUiioIng on* bacdred »Dd Sftjuius SgarH fiCM 
origin^ photognphi, Kod with nnmsroas wood-Dnts. In one large and beaatifDlly prinUd 
qnuto TDlnme of 550 doable-flolamned pEge«, atroDglj bound in cloth, $14- 
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fcr iti urljln»Ul7, md i> In e'erj wbj a mo.t ™in-,gr„i ittaatlon whloh the »Bllior bu dBTOted in Ik* 
•;bls «daillo; " tbuBB on Ihe BBbjMl of ob.lelria.— ; metbanlsm o( p»flaHIion, ukeB alDiig wtih Ihe on- 
Canjida Med. Journal. Oct. 1864 , cLu.tona »1 which he hu srriied. polnl, »■ thiak, 

and It fitted to take Its nlaea neat t?e woiki at freatl doctrines of Naegele baie he'nn (oo blUdl; ree^Ved. 
obHIelrirUoi, Of the Americas worki on the Bnbjeet— Oi<H«oi4iJr»i, Juuranl.OM. IBM. 
ItlBdeeldedljrlhebeEt— EdlTii. Jfgri..faur., Sse. '84.1 

•*k Bpecimess of the plates and letter-praaa vill be forwardad to anj kddresa, free by mdl, 
SB receipt of six centa in postage atampa. 

/TANNER {THOMAS H.), M. D. 
ON THE SIGNS AND DISE.^SEl 

from the Seoond and Enlarged English Bd 

DQ wood. In one handsome ocUto lotao 

The 1817 llioronflireTisloi the wort has undetiooa 

DalerlnQ; He efflcitnej ab a galde to ths etndenl and 
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S WAYNE {JOSEPH GRIFFITHS), M.D., \ 

Phytlclan-AeeoHelxeHr to tU BrUiah ttowraJ HatpUal, *o. ' 

OBSTETRIC APHORISMS FOR THE rSE OF STUDENTS COM- 

MENCII40 HIDWIFERT PRACTICE. Becond Ameriaan, from the Fiah and ReTit«d 
London Edition, with Additions by E. R, Hotcqtrs, H. D. With Illnstrationi. In ona 
neat ISmo. rolome. Cloth, II 25. ( Lately luiifi.) 
•)■ Bee p. 3 of thia Catalogue for the terms on which thU wnrli is offered aa a premium (o 
iBbaBribera to the "Amebicait Jodbhai. of thb Medical SciBHCaa." 

U \H reallr a capital tittle compendia m of the tub. i aaawers the pnrpuae. II Is put oulj Talnabls (Or' 
Jetl, nnd werBcommend jonntpraclttioDerslobo^ill yoong begin nets, bntnft one who la sal a proBelail 

honra of waUlog, and Iborou^blj fli In tb^r memo- ^ nary BBldwirerj ptactldo. We oommadd lbs bo^ 
rlra tbe moal linportaDt pra<:t]cal saggestlodH Uoon. I mosi favorably. — Str LottU Med. aad Surg- Jovnmt, 
Ulna. The jtBierlaaedltertaaa materially added by I Sept. 10, 1870. 

A ilndlad neraaal of tbJB little book ba> eatlalad 
itlcalTalae. Theobjastoftka 
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IXTINCKEL {F.). 

'' Priifaif^and Director o/lhe Oyneecatngiail CHnte in Clit JMivtrrlly of Botloeli. 1 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE PATHOLOGY AND TREAT- 
MENT OF CHILDBED, for Studente and Praotitlonera. Translated, with the conseBl of 

'*■ ■'■or, from Ihe Seoord Qerman Edition, by Jauks Rbad Chadwici, M.D, Is on» 

(Prrpariag.) 
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HiNKT C. LxA'8 PuBiiOATiosa — {Midwifery). 



joriftp nfalatgov. 4e. 

A SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY, INCLUDING THE DISEASES OP 

PRKflNASCT AND THE PUERPERAL STATE. In one larg>^ dndtery hard»ome oa- 
tavo Toluue of onr TOO pBgis, with one hundied and sigblj-too lllUBtrittloDs. Clolh, 
t5 Oa i latther, 90 00. (lafi/ii Publithed.) 
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D Ub lurgBly awd.-tund. Mtd. Bee<,rdl&«fK. 1S13. 



J^AMSBOTBAM [FRANOJS H.). M.D. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRIC MEDI- 
CINE AND 5URQERY, in refeTenae to tbe FrODeee of FnrtnritiDn. A new ftad eolarctd 
•dition, thoroushl; revised b? tbe autbor. With ndditioua b; W. T. KsATins, U.I)., 
FrafKUwr of Obatotrics, Ad,, in tha Jefferson MediDal College, Pbilodelpbia. In one large 
and h&ndaome imperial octavo Tolume of 050 pagflj, strongly bound in leather, with raised 
bandg ; with aixCj-four benatifal platee, and Dumerods wood -oats in tbs tsxt, eontainlng in 
all nearlj 200 large and beanlifnl Qgarea, S? OO. 
WeirtlloBVadd I hat 1 he hUdeni willlaarnfrom To lhephyBliilaB'>Hbr»ryUt«liidl>penMblB.irMl» 
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QHURGHILL (FLEETWOOD), M.D., M.R.I.A. 

'on THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY.' A new 

American from the fonrlh reviaed and enlarged London edition, With notes and addition! 
by D. FHiNClB CoRDia, M. P., author of a ■•Praetioal Treatiae on the Diseaaei of Ohil- 
dren,'' to. With nnebandred and n inety- four ill natrntions. Id one very handao me octavo 
volume of nearly 700 large pages. CJoth. $4 00 ; leather, $5 00, 
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Hbnet C. Lka's Poblioationb — (Surgery). 



t^BOSS {SAMUEL B.), M.D., 

V* PTi>/«aiT of airg-^y in the Jsfferliai 



il Ootlte- 



> D/ FhUadilpkla. 

A SYSTEM OP SUROEItY: Pathological, Diagnostic, Therapentic, 

and Opamiie. IllaBtialed b; upnarda of Fourteen Hundred EngrarlngB. Fifth edition, 

ames ofabuut 2:i'uil pogei, strung!; bound ia leiiEher, nith ruiied bunds, •!&. (J«n Iiiued.) 
The DOnlinUEd favor, shown b; l.be exbaustlon of auoeeBBive Isrge Bditions of thin g»at work, 
proTBB thnt it hua auooeBBlully supplied s wunl felt by American piMtitioners and etudenli. In tli« 
ptenonl reTiaion no paiiia liave beon epared by thn author to bring \% in everj rufpect l^llj up to 
the day. To effeot this a latge part of (he work hfta been rewritten, and the whole enlari ' '■'" 
nearly one-fourth, notwltba landing which the price baa been kept at ita former very mo 
rate. By the uae of it cloae, though very legible type, an unusually large bjuoudI oi ma 
ooadented in ita pagea, the two volumes containing ae much as four or Dm ordinary oc 
This, ooubined with the moat careful meobimioal exeoution, and its very durable binding, r 
it one of the oheapeat works acceSBible to the prnleBsion. Ever; subject properly belonging to t 
domain of surgery is treated in detail, bo that the student who poiaeasej this work may b» laid 
have in it a aurgioal library. A few notlcei of the previous edition are subjoined : — 
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Japlember, 1886. 
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MILLER (JAMES).. 

J" LaUPT<!ft»Bur'./Sv, 



¥i 



UnltereUii uf Edinburgh, tc. 

paiNCIPLES OF SURGERY. Fourth American, from the third and" 

(ised Edinburgh edition, Iii one largo snd very beautiful Folume of 700 pagea, ■" 
hundred and fort; illuatrationa on wood, cioth, 13 76. 
; SAME A UTMOB. 

THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 

Edinburgh edition. Beviacd by the American 
liity.four engravings on wood. In one large 
$3 lb. 



Fourth American, from the loal 

Dditor. IlluBtratod b; three hundnd 
octavo volume of nearly 700 pages, 






SURGERY. Ke«e(lition,wittaanadd!tionalohapteron Military Surgery. One handntne 



HxNKY C. Lia'b Pubmoationb — (Surgery). 



ASH3URST {JOHN, Jr.). M.D., 

■^ Saramn to tht Sptiaipal Hasptlal, PUladclpMa. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF STJROERY. ] 

T«rj large nnd handaomB ootaTOToluras of nbonl lOOOpngen. with aearlj 560 illofl 
oldth, tit 50; Idathet, raised banda, $T 60. (Lazily P»bUsked.) 
The object of tha Buthor has been to present, nithin m 
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the aim of the author, and it if hoped that the volume will be foun[ 
torily. The plan and general outline of 1 
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ChAptbb I. In flan 



VIII. Gi 



t of Inflan 
■tatione. 
lehDt Worn 



III. Operationa In general; 
inl Amputation-.. VII, Effculg 
InjoriBB of BloodveBsels. X. 
_„...., ... SB, and Jointa. XI. Frivoturea, 

XII. Speoisl Fraotures. XIIl. Dislocations. XIV. Effeota of Heat and Cold. XV. Injarles 
of the Head. XVI. Injnriee of the Back. SVII. InjarioB of the Face and Hech. XVIII. 
Iniuiies of the Cheat. XIX. iDJurles nf the Abdomen and Pelvis. XX. Dieeoaea reBultingfrom 
Inflammation. XXI. Erysipelas. XXII. PjEemia. XXIII. Diathetic Diseasea : Struma (in. 
i::adiDg Taberole and Scrofula) ; Blckets. XXIV. Venereal DiBcasea ; QosoTrhtea and Chancroid. 
XXV. Venerea! DiseaBes continued : Syphilis. XSVI. Tumors. XXVII. Surgical Diseases of 
Skin, Areolar TiBsne. Ljmphntiop, MosaleB, TendooB, and Bnrsn. XXVIII. Surgical Diaeiufl 
of Nervous SvBtem (including Tetanus). XXIX. Snrgioal Diaesaefi of Vasmitar Sjatem (includ- 
isg Aneurism). XXX. DiaeaBea of Bone. XXXI. DiaeaseE of Joiola. XXXII. Excisions. 
XXXIII. Orthoptodio Surgery. XXXIV. Diaeaseaof Head and Bpine. XXXV. DiseUBea of the 
Bye. XXXVI. DisenseB of the Ear. XXXVII. Diaeasea of the Face and Keck. XXXVin. 
Diseases of the Mouth, Jaws, and Throat. XXXIX. DiseaBea of the Breost. XL. Hernia. XLI. 
Special Qemiffi. XLII. Diaeases of Inteatinal Canal. XLIII. Diseases of Abdominal Organs, 
and mriuas uperationt on Che Abdomen. XLIV. tlrinarjCalouIaa. XLV. Diaeases of Bladder 
and PrOBtnte. XLVI. DiseaBoa of Urethra. XLVII. DiBeaaeg of Generative Organs. Index. 
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Eoali'ror theetorleat.a 



piBRIE { WILLIAM). F. R. S. E., 

*■ Pro/KSBOT of Sargery in titt nitvergitj/ of Aberdeen. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF STTRGERT. Edited by 

JoHH Nkill, M. D.. Professor of Surgery ia the Penna. Medical College, Surgeon to the 
Pennsylvania HoapitftI, Ac. In one very handsome ootavo volama of J80 pages, with 336 
iUustraCione, oloth, tS 16. 



fJAMILTON [FRANK H.), M.D.. 



Baip. Mad. OoUti/t, "fa Tori. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FRACTURES AND DISLOCA- 
TIONS. Fourth edition, thoroughly levlaed. In one large and handsome ootavo volume 
ol nearly BOII pages, with several hundred llIastr>t!oaa. Cloth, ti TS ; leather, IS 7b. 
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Hbnby C. Lba'b PuBLiOATioKs — (Swrjfery, (6o,). 



ffHOMFSON (SIR BRNR F), 

^ 5iiryB0n and Professor 0/ Clittieat SurffrFj/ to rTniverttly Oolhffa Bospiial- 

LECTURES ON DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

illngtrationa on irond, BBC»nd AmerlDan from the Tbird EngliBb Edilion. In o 

doUto Tolame. Clatb, f! 2i. (Nate RHVij/.) 
My aim hriB heea to prOTluoB in the BiniillBat pOMible oompuss nn epitome of praotioal knowl- 
edge oonocrning the BnlurB and trMlment of the dijeiiMS nhiub form the subject of the work; 
aad I vBBtnre to belieTo that my intentinn has been more fnllj renliied in Ihia voiume than is 
either of ita pTcdeoeaiors —AulAor'a Pre/act. 



B' 



B SASIS AUTHOR. 

ON THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF STRICTURE OS 

THE URETHlli AND DRINARY FISXCLJE. With pIstM and wDod-ofllB. From tlfi 
third and revi.aed Englisb editioo. In one ver; baDdaome uctnvo volume, olotb, S3 Eft| 
{Umli/ Published.) 
[F TUB SAME AUTHOR. {Ju.It laimtft.) " 

THE DISEASES OF THE PROSTATE, THEIR PATHOLOGt 

AND TREATMENT. Fourth Edition, Eerised. In one itcy handsome outavo to' 
aiS pageE, with thirteen piatea, pliiLn and oulored, and Uluatralionaon wood, Oloti 
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TDLANDFORD {G- FIELBIXG), M. D., F. R. C P., 
INSANITY AND ITS TREATMENT: Lectures on tbe Treatment, 

HediDBl and Legal, of IneHUe Patienti. With a Sammary of the Lavit in force in th« 
United States on the CoDSaeoienl of the Insane. By Isaac RAt, M. D. In one Ter; 

Use, in moderate compMs, on the pathology, diagnoaie, and treatment of insanity. To render it of 
mure lalue to the pructitioner in this cooutry , Dt. Bay hai added an appendix itbicji aSorda in- 
formation, not elsewhere to be found in so accessible a form, to phjaioiana who may at any moment 
be ealled npon to take aotioa in lalation to patients. 
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SUPERSTITION AND FORCE: ESSAYS ON THE WAGER OP 
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